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PREFACE. 



I Din not myself imagine any of my literary 
attempts could be deemed so important as to 
furnish matter for more than an incidental re- 
mark in a general work; but friends, whose 
judgments are deserving of confidence by theiHr 
repute and estimation among those who knovT 
them best, haye thought differently. I there* 
fore presume to offer this book to the public, 
and entreat the reader to hare Hie candour 
to belieye that I am sincere in what I say« 

The miscellanies will, it is hoped, be re- 
ceived as proofs of the various topics to which 
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my attention has been directed ; but only a 
small part of many projects are given. 

The poetical pieces may perhaps be thought 
too numerous; Jbut it is easier to compose 
verses in bed than even to dictate prose ; and 
they may be worthy of being read. 

The dramatic pieces are the productions of 
younger years, with the exception of the 
Masque, which was composed in bed after 
having suffered ten aggravations of my ano- 
malou3 affliction. It should be received with 
indulgence, and ought not to be regarded as 
within the pale of customary criticism. 

I feel myself also obliged to offer some 
apology for the querulous tone which may be 
discovered here and there in the Literary Life^ 
The work, as I have said, was written under 
the influence of a depressing malady : yet» 



were I not quite lame, and in every bodily 
function cramped and enfeebled* there is no- 
things in my age or disposijions to make mo; 
sueh a cumberer of the ground ; but I must 
submit. 

This Preface ought not to be concluded 
without mentioning, that I have derived unex- 
•pected pleasure from the mode of publication. 
A general subscription did pot accord fi^itl^ 
my notions of what is due to the booksell- 
ers; and in consequence, adopting the sug- 
gestion of limiting the subscription to the 
mere cost of publication, I made my inten-^ 
tion only known to a few friends, by whose 
kindness the requisite number of subscribers 
was soon obtained. My early associates, with 
whom I have had little intercourse for thirty 
yeara, have voluntarily come forward with an 
alacrity truly gratifying. I only wish that th(^ 
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public may discover as miicli reason to approve 
of their heads, as I have in recording the kind- 
ness of their hearts. 

I should likewise state another circumstance 
particularly agreeable. Advised to obtain the 
King's permission to dedicate the work to his 
Majesty, I made the application, and the fol- 
lowing most gracious consent, given in a letter 
from Sir Herbert Taylor, was the answer :— 

« Windsor Ccutle, March 12, 1834. 

t€ SiR^ — I liaye had the honour of submitdng your letter 
of jesterdaj to the King, and I hate r^oured hm Mijestj's 
commands to affivre you of his readj acqaiescence in your 
-wish to dedicate your Literary Life and Miscellanies to 
him. 

<« His Majesty, indeed, feels obliged to those who havo 
suggested an application whidi oE&n him the opportunity 
of manifesting the interest he must, in common with his 
subjects, take in the success of the proposed publication^ 
and his sense of the merits of an individual whose works 
hare so well established his own repatetiDD, while they havo 



the Ikemry cluuncter of this comitiy, I hare the 
honour to be» with great regard, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, H. Taylor* 

« John Gait, Esq.'* 

Permit me also to expikin, that the sub* 
scription mi^t hare alloired me to send the 
work to press on the 8 th April ; but^ on the 
7th of that month I was attacked with excru- 
ciating pains, and an aggrayation of my dis- 
ease, which confined me to bed till the 22d 
May, when the remaining strength of my limbs 
departed ;— circumstances which should exte- 
nuate many faults and blemishes. The inex- 
tinguishable sense of helplessness, sharpened 
with anguish, and the apprehensions which 
have usurped the seats of hope and health for 
ever, should be received as a sufficient excuse. 
I must, however, conclude; for although a 
man who has wrestled eleven times with para* 
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lysis cannot hide his weakness, his imhecifity 
need not be shown too obviouslj. 

N.B. — It was my intention to publish the names 
of suhscribeTS witE the woik, but some of the papers 
are mislaid; the list will, however, be afterwiurds 
.printed* 

Edinburgh, 1st August^ 1834. 
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CHAPTER L 

Origin of Literary predilections — First Composition-^EarJi/ 
Beading — Jack the Giant-Killer — A pathetic incident anent 
two Giants-^Leper the Tailor — Chevy Chase — The Babes in 
the Wood— Early Friends — Anecdote oftheBiad-^First Chirp, 

I REMEMBER Very distinctly the occasion on Tirhich 
I was first sensible of the influence of the Miises^ 
though I do not recollect the exact date. It was 
in 1785 or 86y when about six years old,^ during 

^ My youngest son far transcends me in precocity. When 
between two and three years old, he composed a poem which 
had all the essentials of an epic ; viz. a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. It was^ 

Johnnie a beau, he went to the fair, 

And when he was there 
He bought two apples and a pear ; 

And when he was coming back* 
He tumbled into a dirty pond. 
And when he was in he was drownded. 
VOL. I. A 
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one of those annual migratory transits from Irvine to 
Greenock, alluded to in the early part of my Auto- 
biography. 

I had received two young larks, on leaving Irvine, 
to take with me to Greenock, and on the road, I sup- 
pose, caught froin them some timeful infection, for I 
was induced to begin a kind of ballad in celebration 
of their birth, parentage, and intended education. 
Nothing of the poetry can now be rescued from ob- 
livion, but the birds were carried to Greenock ; one 
of them, however, was soon after crushed to death 
beneath my heel, in consequence of a nefarious cat 
attempting to kidnap his brother with the zest and zeal 
of an Edinburgh critic seizing a poetling. In the 
endeavour to defend the one minor, the other fell 
irom my hand, and while in the act of inflicting sum- 
mary vengeance on the unprincipled aggressor, I trode 
the helpless victim as flat as a pancake. The re- 
membrance of the accident makes my heart bleed 
even unto this day, , . 

This propensity continues. Before he was twelve, some of his 
tales, mended a very little, had been published and republished. 
The Black Pirate, in my Tales of thd Study, is entirely his; I 
only substituted in it the word " tora* for ** cut." 
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The proficiency which I made in the study of let- 
tere, or rather in the alpha of erudition, for a consider- 
able time after, was, I suspect, not miraculous ; nor 
have I any recollection of again intromitting", as the 
Scottirii lawyers say, with the Muses for sereral 
years% I continued, nevertheless, a very assiduous 
reader of all those sort of books, and " excellent new 
songs,'* that might be purchased between the national 
debt of a shilling, and the easy charge of one half- 
penny ; comprehending, for instance, the adventures of 
Jack the Giant- Killer, Leper the Tailor, the epic poem 
<rf Chevy Chase, and the monody that every body 
knows, and is so universally celebrated. The Babes 
in the Wood, 

Of Jack the Giant- Killer I have no particular im- 
pression, except of that pathetic incident which pierced 
my pityful heart, and was never foi^otten — ^where 
Jack^ in the defence of a castle, threw a rope over Ae 
^ heads of two giants that were knocking at the gate, 
and strangled them. The narrative, in mentioning 
that the helpless giants were unable to defend them- 
selves, deeply affected my compassion. 

Of Leper the Tailor I recollect more, and some of 
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his pranks still make me smile ; especiaUy the whole 
story of his master feigning to be dead, and being, in 
the opinion of the widow, " a bonny corp, of a lively 
colour." 

I do not know whether there have been any recent 
editions of those two renowned works, ornamented, 
according to the fashion of the age, with exquisite 
engravings ; but I recommend them to the attention 
of the courteous reader, and particularly to George 
Cruikshank, 

Chevy Chase is odorous as the blossomy heath on 
the Cheviot hills in my memory, and the Babes in the 
Wood is with me, as with all men, embalmed in the 
catacombs of the mind : neither Osiris, nor Busiris, 
nor he of the Memphian pyramid, had in death half 
such beauty. 

When the fulness of time arrived, at which it be- 
hoved me to learn arithmetic, I was sent to a school 
kept by one McGregor, at Greenock, an excellent * 
teacher, but of a temper — every pupil remembers it ; 
and while I was there I made friends who continued 
such to the end of their lives, particularly with Loga- 
rithmic Transcendent Spence, and with Park. There 
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was another boy of our coterie, called M^Clarty, a 
very dressy chap, with Spartan locks, alias long hair. 
He was rather older than me, and was renowned 
among us by a very Amadis de Gaul mode of expres- 
sion. It happened that one of the other tyros had 
somehow offended him, and, to the consternation of 
all around, he put on a very La Mancha frown, and 
told the culprit, that if he repeated his words, he would 
send daylight through his body. 

At this important era. Park lent me Pope's Iliad ; 
and when I had finished the perusal in my bedroom, 
I went, with all the enthusiasm of a young mind, that 
feels more than it reasons, to my bedside, and prayed 
that I might be able to produce something like it. 
The poetical vein being thus opened, my first tuneful 
chirp was a rebus on a lime-kiln, which stood on the 
side of the road that led to a house where Park's 
family resided during the siunmer* This classical 
structure — this aurum milariumof my poetical career — 
occupied the crown of a beautiful rising ground at 
Finnart. I see it still ; it stood a little west from the 
house where I resided during my abortive sojourn at 
Greenock, in the year 1818. 
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ThiB firstling rhyme was shown with great triumpli 
and mystical secrecy to Park, on whom it had a vast 
^Secty for he began immediately also to rhyme, and, 
much to my humiliation, produced several heroic 
verses, that sounded very like the chime of Pope% 
and were certainly far beyond the capability of my 
ambition. 

From this great ado, we began to labour at verse- 
making; but I imagine our productions were not 
quite so good as Milton's Lycidas. The images of a 
stanza or two of mine are still recollected, but the 
metre has, in the course of time, slipped from my 
memory. One of them was a simile of a hero defend- 
ing himself against a swarm of banditti, which he did 
manfully. He was represented like Ailsa Craig, of 
poetical notoriety. 

These things are light and cheerful in the remem- 
brance, but I caij assure " my public," if it do not 
already suspect the fact, that I have some doubt of ever 
having since been engaged in more serious and im- 
pressive business ; for, although it would not be easy 
now to conserve a lime-kiln in the amber of. verse, I 
did so in those days, not only to my own satisfaction. 
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but even to diat of Park, who, by the by, was a 
year older. Had he not shown that he could endite 
in the heroic measure, I would, indeed, have been 
very proud of my achievement, but I well recollect 
my mortification at being so outdone. However, 
there is some compensation in thinking that if, in 
those epochs of antiquity, there were humiliation and 
suffering, time has since so mellowed the memory, 
that it has now a delicious flavour, and causes years 
and cares to drop away, like Christian's pack of 
original sin in the Pilgrim's Progress. The very day 
returns on which the kiln was, as far as I could, im- 
mortalized. It was wet and blustermg, and the scene 
of the disclosure to Park was in his father's office. 
The day, the place, and the occupation, are in sad con- 
trast to the circumstances around me. 

" After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ;" 
and the placid tenor of his modest life was free 
alike from vicissitude and stain. Before me, how- 
ever, lowers a bleak evening, and the rest to which 

** The day*s hard journey soundly invites," 
is disturbed by the consciousness of having on the 
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clammy cloak of disease, as well as of being pinclied 
with an inclemency that was then far out of sight, 
and from which his more sequestered lot was to him 
a kind of shelter. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Learn French^MatJiematics—A Scieniijic Excwrsion^Sent 
to the Custom-house — Musical Powers — An Ode^A Tragedy 
— Antiquarian Taste — Ode from Horace. 

About the time of the lime-kiln inspiration I was 
sent to learn French. Park was at the school before 
me, and was eminent for his proficiency ; indeed, for 
the remainder of his days he was an excellent French 
scholar; and I believe afterwards he was one of the ori- 
ginators of the Foreign Library at Greenock, the era 
of which was subsequent to my time. In the French 
language I never was at all equal to him, and in the 
speaking could not rank myself high, nor did I ever 
attempt it ; the utmost I could do was to make my 
way with the little that a traveller requires. I be- 
came afterwards, however, a better Italian scholar, in 
which language he made no progress. 
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When we had about completed our French studies, 
we were sent to another school to learn mathematics, 

«* Geometiy, astronomy, and that 
Which philosophers geography calL" 

In this, too, I think Park preceded me by a season, 
in attending the lectures on geography ; but we were 
together in mathematics, and we made mahogany 
quadrants, built beacons on the mountain tops, and 
measured angles — 

** The space betwixt Dumbarton and that hill. 
On earth called Mistilaw, from whence the eye 
All Ayrshire can survey upon the west." 

It was to an exploit of this kind that he alludes in the 
poem of the Astronomer, whom he describes as fol- 
lowed by a crowd 

" Of young adventurers, whom thou did*st load 
With quadrant and theodolite." 

I do not remember who were of the party ; but the 
present chief magistrate of Greenock, and first pro- 
vost thereof, my worthy friend, was loaded with 
the theodolite, the case of which bore a mongrel re- 
semblance to a pedlar's pack. It was on the very day 
that the news arrived at Greenock of Howe's victory 
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of the 1st of June, and it stands vivid in my recollec- 
tion as a day of grievous fasting, for we got nothing 
to eat. 

When the school process of education was over. 
Park and I were desked in the Custom-house. 

At that time it was the practice at Greenock to 
send lads^ destined for the mercantile profession, to 
improve their writing by copying entries in the Cus- 
tom-house. I have very little remembrance of what 
passed while there, but Mr Campbell, who is now the 
comptroller, was then collector's clerk, and under his 
particular surveillance we mounted the tripod. It is 
among the agreeable occurrences of my later years, to 
have renewed my early intimacy with that gentleman* 

Park left the Custom-house before me, but I have 

no very vivid recollection of this period, except that 

there was another stripling, one Billy Gould, who 

could jangle ,upon a paralytic spinnet, and who first 

had the honour and glory of awakening my musical 

' By the by, the Scottish use of this word is one of those idio- 
matic inflections which mark the difference between the English 
and Scotch languages. In England, it is strictly used as synony- 
mous with stripling, but north the Tweed, as denoting a single 
young man of a certain grade, I use it in the English sense. 
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genius by the manner in which he performed a Cir- 
cus tune, called The Indian Queen, which I have 
sometimes heard siiu^e, from strollers doing tragedy. 
We frequently drank tea with Gould, for he lodged 
by himself. I think he was two years older than me. 
Saving and excepting by his achievements on the spin- 
net, I do not now recollect that he had any influence 
in the developement of my mind ; nor, indeed, have I 
any remembrance of feeling at this time an inclina- 
tion for particular pursuits. 

But after leaving the Custom-house, I became 
again rhapsodical, and wrote a most absurd Ode on 
. the Seasons. Every word of it is, however, fortu- 
nately forgotten, but it had the same effect on Park 
as the lime-kiln fytte ; for, on hearing it, he wrote 
another of the same that evening, which he showed 
to me next morning, and I thought it was not without 
merit, as it praised the genius displayed in my com- 
position. 

We continued our studies, in which, now that it is 
no flattery, I must acknowledge he was of inestimable 
use to me. He both directed me to books that he had 
himself read, and recommended others that have stored 
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my recollection with facts far from being yet ex- 
hausted. He had not, however, I think, even in those 
days, so much activity of mind as me ; for although 
greatly in many things my superior, our friend Spence 
often said afterwards that I was better in abstri^r 
propensities, and much more acute in musical know- 
ledge. To be sure that was not much, but still it 
was something. Indeed Park was more of a critic 
than an author, and was altogether free of the useless 
predilection of Spence and I for mechanical contri- 
vances — contrivances never of use to him, nor turned 
by me to any account. 

Some time after the grand Pindaric ode to the 
Seasons, I happened to be laid up in bed, where I em- 
ployed myself in writing a tragedy upon that highly 
original topic, Mary Queen of Scots. When it was 
finished, I sent it to Constable the bookseller ; but he 
thought little of it, aiid it was returned, I solemnly 
believe, unread, except perhaps in a few passages. 
However, this is the common fate of dramatic enter- 
prises, and would now excite no surprise; but the 
reader shall judge for himself, as the manuscript has 
been preserved. 
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It was called the Royal Victim, and the Bequenee 
of events in Gilbert Stuart's history appear to have 
been adhered to with considerable fidelity; but in 
general it is a sad juvenile production. Here and there, 
however, flakes of poetical expression may be dis- 
covered ; nor is it without even something of the ele- 
ment of passion or feeling, which perhaps entitle it 
to be not regarded as so despicable as I at one time 
thought ; but those passages worthy of attention are 
certainly few and far between. 

The first scene is a conference between Murray, 
Morton, and Lethington, on the return of the Earl 
from France, respecting the flight of Boswell. It is 
managed in very ordinary prose, of the shape of blank 
verse; with an air of seriousness, however, in the 
<lialogue, at least natural, if not poetical. One idea 
in it is tolerable, but I have afterwards made use of 
the same thought. It is where Murray is made to^ 
express his chagrin at the escape of Boswell. He 
says — 

Murray, Was no apothecary to be found, 
Nor skilful cook to dress bis Grace's supper ? 
I would have play'd the scullion's part myself. 
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And spiced the dishes, rather than the Duke 
Had tales to tell of our uncourteous modes. 

Nor is the character of Mary by Letlrnigton, in the 
same scene, ill expressed. 

Letkington,. • — : To me it seems 

That Mary's faults spring from too soft a heart. 
She trusted much, and yet she hoped for more. 
There is a kind credulity about her — 
So brief in anger, that, when most offended, 
A well-made promise lias disarm'd her passion. 

The next scene is quite bad ; but the third, on the 
battlements of Lochleven Castle, among the atten- 
dants of Mary, has some descriptive merit. It opens 
with one of the ladies saying — 

1st Lady, How fresh and balmy is the odorous breath 
Of pensive evening at the vesper hour. 
When from the east with dewy i^t she comes. 
And o'er reposing Nature spreads her veil 2 
See, with the pastVal Ochiels* verdant tops 
The sunbeams hold a lingering adiea— 
They flit — they vanish — Lo I again they gild 
The lofty forehead of yon northern hilji. * * * 

2i Lady, Look, the hoarse crows 
That cross'd the lake at sunrise, woodward hie 
With heavier flight : I ween, well surfeited. 
Like Borderers ftom a lucky enterprfs3. 
What bird is yon that glides on steady wing. 
Swift as a dart despatched from the bow ? 
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Isi Lady, 'Tis a fell kite. Young Douglas oft h^ seen it. 
And says that nightly since the Queen came here> 
It doth encompass the fortalice thrice. 
And then departs. The Warden's pigeons dread it. 

2d Lady, Oh, holy Virgin ! 'tis some wily gohlin. 
In league with Morton, sent to watch and spy. 

Then Douglas enters, and he informs them of the 
Earl of Murray's return from France, and that he 
is to be at the castle with the Queen that evening. 

The fourth scene, I remember, was the first writ- 
ten, and perhaps in many respects, particularly in 
natural emotion, is the best in the piece; which, 
however, is not saying a great deal in its favour. 
The scene opens with Mary reading the Scottish 
history, during which she exclaims — 

Mary, What piteous wrecks upon the tide of time 
Do all my royal ancestors appear I 
O hapless me ! the fiercest turbulence 
That ever pelted the ill-fated Stuarts, 
Beats on the frailest relic of the race. 

At this juncture, Murray enters ; but the subsequent 
dialogue, though earnestly written, does not afford 
much for quotation. Here and there, however, are 
touches of tenderness and animation. For example, 
Mary says to her brother—* 
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Mary, And you hare been in France ? sit and tell me 
Of all your pleasures in that gentle land ; 
DeL'ghtful land, that I have bade fareweU. 
Long I long and.far 'tis since I left dear France, 
And harsh and haggard has the time appear'd. 

The business of the scene then commences, and 
the Earl, unmannerly enough, reproaches her with 
misrule. She defends herself with some pathos and 
energy, but in the end Murray succeeds in obtaining 
from her the Royal authority. The poetry, how- 
ever, is not of first quality. Murray is made to over- 
act his part, and to her reproaches replies — 

Murray. Your dearest brother 
Would not for all the radiance of the crown,— 
The glorious vertex of ambition's aim ; 
That gorgeous resting-place of enterprise; 
The far-seen bright Olympian peak that Fate 
Has fenced with crimes to keep the virtuous down,— 
Give credence to that most unnatural tale, 
Which the poor kingdom, fev'rish from its gashes. 
Deliriously repeats. 

Mary then attempts to vindicate herself, and does it 
with something like eloquence ; but Murray is none 
seduced from his purpose by her declaration of good 
intentions, and proceeds to tax her with her partiality 
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for RizziO) her light a£fection for Damley, and with 
the alliance for cutting off the Protestants, formed 
with the Duke of Alva, — concluding with exhorting 
her to surrender the royal authority. 

Act Second opens with another repose scene by 
moonlight on the leads of Lochleven Castle, where 
Mary, after the foregoing interview, is seen walking 
with much agitation. In the end, Douglas, who is 
with the attendants, reveals his plans for her escape. 
One of the observations of Mary is tolerable. 

Mary, Impatient youth, 

With the excess of health and fancy restive, 
Vaults o'er the narrow probable, and roves 
Throughout the boundless possibles of chance, 
Till strong adversity, with goad and curb. 
Back to his natural station drives the ranger. 
And binds him to life's common yoke again. 

But the whole piece does not deserve so much atten- 
tion; and I can only plead in excuse the curious 
partiality which one somehow has for an early work. 
One sentence, however, is even a little more than 
pretty ; and though I have afterwards made use of 
it in another drama, it may be quoted here. It is an 
exclamation of Mary's. 
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What though this mortal pageant crumble down, 

And be resolv'd into its natural dust, 

Which with the sentenced globe shall then return 

Into the elements, and these to nothing I 

That which is I shall purified ascend. 

And with the general vanishing of things 

See all its dross and frailties pass away. 

After the tragedy, I employed myself m reading 
cliiefiy antiquarian books, and did make some pro- 
gress in the acquisition of recondite lore. Pinker- 
ton's Essay on the Gotha led me to compose the 
Battle of Largs, a work long in hand, for excepting 
two hours on Sunday evening, I never opened it, 
and not even on every Sunday evening. 

I also made various productions suggested to jx^e 
by the works of others. Among them was an ode, 
entitled " Yule, " in the Scottish dialect. The 
characteristic of the verse is purely Gothic, and I 
used to think it, though derived from Horace, not 
without originality. 

Park at the same tiii^e w&s also addicted to Horace, 
and made a translation w'hich ought to have been 
preserved, but unfortunately I only recollect two 
lines. The ode was addressed to me, and has had 
unquestionably no equal among all the translations of 
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that Roman gentleman's compositions. It began 
magnificently — 

Descended of an ancient line, 
That long in Irvine staid. 

I have a suspicion, however, that he committed some 

melancholy plagiarism on Dryden in this garland, for 

^^ glorious John," in his translation of the same ode, 

says — 

Descended of an ancient line. 

That long the Tuscan sceptre sway'd. 

But to return to my Yule Ode. I sent it to Con- 
stable's • Magazine, and, lo and behold ! the receipt 
of it was in a most becoming manner acknowledged 
in the next number ; and it was subsequently inserted, 
not among the plebeian trash in the " Poet's Corner," 
but resplendently in the body of the work. This 
was a proud trophy, and Park showed it to his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Rev. Mr Macartney, translator of 
Cicero's Offices, who also expressed himself much 
pleased, if not with its merit, decidedly with the 
occasional eccentricity of the conceptions. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Confusion — Two Theatres — A Farce — The Robbers of Schiller 
— Mrs Madcltjffe*s Romances — The Confessor — Learn 
Italian — The Greenock Advertiser. 

I HAVE but a very confused recollection of my 
lucubrations between 1796 and 1800. Events are 
jumbled together, and no one appears of sufficient 
prominency, connected with my studies, to deserve 
commemoration. I only know that at the time I was 
very industrious, for, what with business and reading, 
and all those sort of employments to which headlong 
youth is prone, I had very little leisure. 

I recollect, however, that in this period there were no 
less than two theatres in the town. One of them, at 
which were the best actors, was about seven feet high 
in the ceiling, I patronised that house, and the recol* 
lection of two incidents in the representations have 
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never ceased to amuse me. One of them was in the 
fiurce of High Life below Stairs^ when Davy is 
instructed how to manage the stable. The manager, 
a clever person, played Davy, and when he is tutored 
to let the hungry horses eat the manger, he said, 
aside, to the beggarly account of empty benches, 
" By Jove, you'll soon eat the manager." The other 
was in Macbeth, where the caldron should sink into 
the ground. The stage being on the floor of a loft, 
the three-legged pot, which enacted caldron, walked 
off in a most mystical manner, being drawn by a 
string tied to one of the legs. Just as it got to the 
side scene, something, however, tripped it up, and 
caused it to discharge the whole ingredients of the 
spell, " with eye of newt, and toe of frog," in a 
most improvisatorial manner. 

Some time after these tragical tragedians. Moss, sa 
famous in London as Lingo, then an old man, came 
to Greenock with a company. I became intimate 
with him, and being then reading of the prolific 
Lopez de Vega, wrote a farce in one day for him, 
exhibiting Lingo as a lover. It was qbUA Lingo's 
Wedding, and he expressed himself much amused 
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with it; but the fear of my mother came over me, and 
I prevented the performance, interdicting all mention 
of the subject in the most judicious filial manner. 
Part of the original manuscript, since I commenced 
this work, has been recovered ; and without any per- 
sonal feeling on the subject at all, I do say that, as> 
an effort to excite laughter at the expense of the 
understanding, it is not entirely a failure. The 
character of Lingo seems to have been well preserved ;. 
and he has a rival in a Mr Ipsy Dixy, a lawyer, 
who is conceived with some drollery, and whom he 
characteristically always speaks of as Manylaws. The 
charm of the piece, however, is a Miss Girzy, a 
Scotch cousin of Dominie Felix, to whom Lingo and 
the lawyer are paying their addresses. Lady Grippy, 
in " The Entail," is a soimd and sober personage 
compared to Miss Girzy. 

It was while Moss was ia the town that I fell in 
with Schiller's Robbers — one of those works of genius 
that should only be read once, and that is sufficient 
for life, if it be understood. No subsequent perusal 
can produce an equal effect to that of the first, nor 
the most scrupulous investigation discover in what 
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the merits of the piece consist, but I suspect a pecu- 
liar temperament is essential to the right feeling of its 
energy. 

With the exception of the Robbers and Werter, I 
was never very strongly excited by any productions of 
the German school. Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, which 
I read in after-life, fell far short of my expectation ; 
and his Faust gave me no pleasure, though its ghaks 
of nature were often most impressive. I can compare 
its strong moral only to the effluvia of a corrupted 
corpse, stumbled upon in a dismal cave; or, if the 
reader want a livelier image, let him read Lord 
Byron's juvenile four-volume novel of the Three 
Brothers. 

At this period, another work of genius prodigiously 
affected me — Mrs Radcliffe's Italian, particularly in 
the character of the monk Schedoni. 

It is now more than thirty years since I saw the 
book ; and yet at times the remembrance comes upon 
me like the lamp-light shadow of some phantasm in 
an " eerie" fit. Perhaps, in making this disclosure, I 
am not saying much for my own taste. It may be 
so, but it is true; and I can recollect no work by 
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whicli I have been more affected. It set me to the 
composition of a tragedy, which I called The Confed- 
sor, and in which were several scenes taken from 
incidents in the romance that I thought impressive. 
What became of the manuscript is unknown ; for I 
have no recollection of having seen it since my 
return from Greece. 

Besides this work, Mrs Radcliffe's tale had another 
effect, which was perhaps more valuable than writing 
such sort of dramas. It inspired me with the desire 
of becoming acquainted with the Italian language; 
and as desire of any thing has ever been with me an 
impulse to prociu-e it, I began to teach myself. At 
Greenock, however, I did not make any great profi- 
ciency ; nobody there understood the language except 
Spence, who had only a competent knowledge of the 
mathematical articles in the transactions of the Acade- 
mies. Park, there is certainly no accounting for 
tastes, was then occupied with learning, of all things, 
Gaelic. But in London I renewed the study ; and 
during the time I was abroad, I could speak it and 
write it with some fluency. I even got so far as to 
write verses, and was long vain of a sonnet that I 
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deemed a masterpiece, suggested by Alfieri's famous 
address to Rome. It began 

** O patria mia, madre ingrata." 

But I was cured of these outlandish attempts in the 
profane and unprofitable art, by reading, in an accoimt 
of a French nobleman's country-seat, of an English 
garden, where various inscriptions in English verse 
were here and there set up, like gods and goddesses in 
a French parterre. The. staves were the work of the 
nobleman himself,^ ^nd showed that he did know 
something of the language, inasmuch as he possessed 
a copious knowledge of words, with a plentiful lack 
of their meaning. This description, and the verses in 
particular, was most admonitory, for when 

'* the candle entered, I was cured.** 
I never afterwards ventured beyond a translation ; 
and it is now full twenty years since I opened an 
Italian book, or attempted to speak it, except last 
winter, to the celebrated Countess Guicioli, and 
Count Gamba, her brother, when I felt myself grown 
rusty. 

1 I think he was a Montmorenie. 
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About the time that I began to learn Italian, the 
Greenock Advertiser was established, to which Park 
and I became early contributors, as I have mentioned 
in my Autobiography ; but I may as well quote the 
passage here. 

Park, among other things, wrote a very sedate, sen- 
sible letter concerning the history of the place, and 
signed it, most absurdly, " Juvenis." I replied to it in 
a quizzical manner, and signed my letter " Senex," 
tickled with the name he had assumed. My produc- 
tion was quaint and grave, and drew from a Mr 
Whitehead, who was afterwards Rector of the Aca- 
demy of Perth, a reply, under the signature of 
" Adolescens," in which he controverted my anti- 
quarian theories, and, among other things, ridiculed 
^* Senex" for an hypothesis about the bay being called 
St Lawrence. " Senex" replied, and put him in a 
terrible passion, by alluding to an expression he had 
made use of about the saints and a porridge-pot,' sup- 
posing the young gentleman had his breakfast in 
view when he was writing his letter. What ensued 

> Porridge of oatmeal is the common breakfast of boys ia 
^Scotland. 
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is terrific, and affords a salutary warning, which all 
critics and authors should lay to heart. We, how- 
ever, soon forgot the altercation, for the young heart 
is plump, and repulsive to disagreeable impressions. 

I have no very clear recollection of any other lite- 
rary incident which happened at that time, except 
writing the biographical sketch of John Wilson, which 
Dr Leyden published. 

The Doctor was one of the original writers in the 
Edinburgh Review, and he resolved to publish a new 
edition of Wilson's descriptive poem of the " Clyde," 
with a memoir of the author. In this undertaking he 
applied to the poet's daughter for anecdotes, and, as 
an acquaintance, she spoke on the subject to me. 

Wilson had been grammar schoolmaster, and Park 
one of his pupils, and also a Mr Hugh Crawford, 
then chief magistrate, and it was agreed that Park 
and the bailie should draw up their recollections, and 
that I should arrange with Mrs Wilson a biographi* 
cal sketch of her father. 

When the three papers were sent to Dr Leyden, he 
returned thanks, and bestowed great laud and praise 
on mine, without particularly noticing the other two. 
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This made me not a little proud ; and still more so, 
when I saw afterwards in the publication that my 
article, with only a few additions, was the Life pre- 
fixed to the Work. 

Being from home when the doctor's letter arrived, 
Park informed me of the preference my paper had 
obtained, dolorously lamenting the fate of his own 
and the bailie's lucubration. But I then teemed with 
projects, believing that literature was the first of hu-^ 
man pursuits. I was, however^ a young man, igno-* 
rant of the world, and who thought the phosphoric 
light, the lambent post obit halo that surrounds a lite-*^ 
rary name, more desirable in a world teeming with 
distress, than the thankless notoriety of endeavouring 
to diminish that evil. 

It seems, however, now, that I ought to be of 
a different opinion, and that I should think my 
boyish ardour was not misdirected. But the world 
and I have long thought differently ; at least, what I 
have attempted in the way of book-making, is so far 
from answering to the wishes and the hopes of my 
young ambition, that I care not more for them than 
if they had been habiliments ; nor indeed, for many 
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years, have I employed my pen for a higher object 
than the tailor does his needle, or the cobbler his awL 
But it is not because of my own mediocrity that I of* 
feet to think comparatively little of the trade. It is 
because I more esteem a greater and a brighter pur- 
suit, and believe that there is truth in the old adage, 
which says, ^* the man who makes a blade of com 
grow where it never did before, does more good to 
the world than did Julius Caesar." With this aim I 
have long been animated, and if at times I have felt a 
higher motive in literary tasks than the mere provi- 
ding of forage for the animal, it was in the hope of 
showing to some one hereafter, that I was not inca- 
pable of attaining more renown as an author, had I 
not been actuated by a better purpose. Indeed, 
though never a sportsman with a gun, nor a courser 
with harrier, I am conscious of having been a mighty 
hunter. The wild beasts of the wilderness have been 
chased by my schemes, and have fled in alarm from 
my progeny.* 

1 This is literally true, my youngest son has this day, (20th 
Nov. 1833,) a letter from his eldest brother, who intends to 
settle on the banks of Lake Huron, in which he mentions, that 
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being alone in the forest, he lost his way, and was obliged to 
sleep out, and that during the night a wolf or a deer came upon 
liim, which his pointer scared. I think, hj the way, this a good 
subject for a picture, — a boy asleep, attended by a dog, lost in the 
primeval woods, and a wild beast coming upon him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Patriotic Effusions^ A Letter from Pdrk^The Battle of 
Largs. 

When the late war was renewed, for I consider 
the republican and imperial aggressions of France but 
as different stages of the same conflict, Park and I 
wrote various songs of a Tyrtsean character, and 
secretly sent them to Constable's Magazine. As they 
were afterwards copied into the newspapers, they 
were probably deemed above par ; at least we thought 
so, especially when the second brace appeared* If 
ever induced to collect my poems, I will not forget 
these effusions. 

But our patriotism was not confined, like that of 
poets in general, to song-making ; we wrote also prose 
exhortations, and then I sounded the depths of our 
townsmen's ardour, by originating their offer of ser- 
vice to form two companies of volunteer riflemen or 
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sharpsbooters. But soon after this the incident 
occurred which induced me to quit Greenock. Till, 
however, the Exodus actually took place, there was no 
material alteration in my way of life. I am conscious, 
however, from the period I decided on that step, of ' 
inwardly experiencing a transmutation of character, 
although the full effect of it did not manifest itself till 
some time after my arrival in London : I felt towards 
my different friends and companions a kind of resolu- 
tion, mingled with the habitude of regard, ^ which 
their position was materially changed in my estima- 
tion. I do not know if this was amiable ; but I sus- 
pect something of the same sort happens to every one 
from the period he first determines to quit the bosom 
of the community in which he has spent his youths 
The change, however, may not have much to do with 
the will. It is probably only an involuntary effect of 
the new topics which the measure of removal natu- 
rally leads the mind to consider ; and what I regarded 
as resolution, may have been no more than the influ- 
ence arising from the adventurous way of life I had 
resolved upon. But it is not my object, neither in 
this book,' nor was it in my Autobiography, to ascertain. 
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in what manner mutations of character can be account- 
ed for. I only propose to myself to give a faai de- 
scription of facts as they happened, without inten- 
tionally biassing their impression on the reader. The 
leaning of all men in their own favour is, I hope, not 
with me greater than with my neighbours, though it 
may probably be obviously enough strong to incline 
me in doubtful matters to think myself in the right. 
But what is here stated is not the thought of the 

moment||^evidence exists, and shall be quoted, calcu- 
li 
lated to show that I do not state a post opinion ; and 

the reader can determine for himself how far I am 
justified by facts in alleging that there was at this 
period a mingling of resolution with my habitual affec- 
tions. 

In burning my correspondence with Park, I pre- 
served a few scraps of the letters ; some of them are 
curious as biographical documents. What induced 
me to do so is no longer remembered, but a friend 
met with them lately in looking over my old papers, 
and they are inserted here to show the' state of my 
mind at the very threshold of life. The first is dated 
on the 28th of August, 1804, about three' months- 
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after I &ni left home, and it must have been «ayed 
from the flames oji account of the verses to which it 
refers. 

" There is no pleasure that I receive equal to what your 
letters afford, except when I sit down to reply to them, which I 
always do when my time is most desolate, for then I get into 
green pastures that refresh and invigorate my spirits, and enable 
me to pass two or three days of desert with some alacrity and 
cheerfulness. — More poetry, you see I The above came off* with 
great fluency the other evening when I was musing in a sombre 
mood upon more things than words can express, which, if they 
could, one woidd be shy and blaie of communicating, even to the 
indulgent ear of friendship. In spite of all my eff<^b I shall 
grow romantic. I fear I have mistaken my own character, and 
that it is unfit for struggling through the crowd of puddling 
citizens. In time I may get well forward, but I shall be more 
obliged to the influence of those who know me than to my own 
exertions. My exertions will only preserve ; they cannot ex- 
plore and enquire, for I am too sensitive to fame to venture much 
on chance, and I believe that the supposed modesty of my dis- 
position was really but a kind of Oriental pride, that expected to 
be courted when my acquaintance thought I blushed to intrude. 
I say my acquaintance, for your penetration must have long 
teen the bias of my character. When any plain cUrect object 
whatever is to be attained by the suppression of a series of com- 
prehensible difficulties, I am very capable of perseverance — I 
think myself capable of reaching the goal ; but to pry and peep 
after an infinitude of little affairs that may yield a few pounds, 
and not one atom of honour, is what I shall never be able to do 
with success; and not to succeed where even comparative igno- 
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ranee and stupidity gain affluent distinction, how low should I 
become I This, however, is all perhaps the result of the multitu- 
dinous impression which the first view of this vast city fixed on 
the mind ; for when I reflect on the extraordinary changes to 
which the dispositions of individuals are liable, I still entertain 
the hope of being able to contend on the arena of the Exchange 
with the subtlest Jew that frequents it. I have become very 
knowing in my investigations of character. I examine with the 
microscope of the naturalist and the knife of the anatomist, and 
often where I should smile I suffer emotions of disgust — all 
this unfits me for making friends, and turns my thoughts back 
with longing regret to former associates, and yet to the common 
eye of the world I must appear to have good reason to be 
satisfied, ^y views are as prosperous as those of most young 
men in a Similar situation, and very few young men of business 
here have such a good circle of acquaintances. But I want an 
object to fill my thoughts— something to accomplish — something 
to make me in earnest with life." 

This letter is, I think, very striking. I have no 
remembrance of having ever read it since it was writ- 
ten till this time, the 2d of December, 1833, but I re- 
collect the impressions under which it was composed, 
and my reluctance to admit to my own mind that 
there was not something per se valuable in the 
advantages of affluence and condition. 

It happens that the reply of Park is before 
me, and is very appropriate to this work, charac^ 
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teristic of our correspondence, and calculated to 
afford a favourable specimen of his taste and judg- 
ment — viz. 

«* Greenock, 2d September, 1804. 
" My dear Friend, — The Scottish Welcome is one of the 
happiest productions of your eccentric muse. I was hoth divert- 
ed and affected hy it. In my opinion the Scottish dialect is 
particularly adapted to subjects of this kind. There is ten times 
more of warmth and tenderness in the joyful loquacity of the 
Gudeman, than in all the fine-spun sentiments you would have 
been obliged to put into his mouth in writing an English poem 
on the same occurrence. The recollection of one line of the 
description of the Dominie, 

' His cockit liat*B no dune,* 

has more than once made me screw my lips into a simper, when 
I durst not venture on an open laugh. The impatience of the 
gudeman at the * hleerH spunk,* when he threatens to throw on 
the wife's rock and wheel, is well imagined, but. I think he goes 
rather too far when he adds 

* Gude spin her to the deil : * 

however ' cock up the bodie in the nook' makes amends for all. 

<< You see I have sent you a performance in return. The 
merits of such pieces consist chiefly in a certain neatness of 
point, but I am far from thinking that I have attained these in 
any considerable d^ee. . 

" I am more grieved than surprised at the picture you draw of 
the melancholy state of your feelings at particular moments. The 
situation in which you at present stand, separated for the first 
time from your friends, and surrounded by multitudes who move 
before your eyes like the figures in a camera obscura, without 
exciting a single emotion of sympathy or affection, cannot &il to 
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produce an uncomfortable state of mind. There is, howeyer^ 
consolation in reflecting, that, although previous views of life 
may be clouded by such means, they cannot surely be perma- 
nently darkened. The despondency of which you complain is 
less the effect of your peculi^ur disposition than you perhaps 
ima^ne. I believe it would be felt by most people in similar 
circumstances, and it will undoubtedly pass away as soon as you 
are fully interested in your new pursuits, and the natural r^ret 
at parting from your friends at home has subsided. I am & 
from being unacquainted with that kind of moral hypochondria 
which you describe : on the contrary I am very subject to it, and 
a listless indifference to the concerns of life is the form which it 
most frequently assumes. We must not, however, suffer the 
vigour of our minds to be enfeebled by such phantasms. If you 
consider the subject fairly, we shall find abundant motives for 
exertion in the hope of attaining a respectable station in society, 
and as gratifying the natural wishes of parents and friends, whose 
hopes and expectations chiefly turn on our success in business ; 
therefore, I beseech you, check all dispositions to grow romantic, 
and endeavour to get rich as soon as possible by all honourable 
means. This is the great road to happiness on which the bulk 
of mankind travel, and I am inclined to think it is the surest, for 
I have no great confidence in bypaths. 

'* I am glad you are pleased with the three new stanzas. I 
was at first apprehensive that the simile of the fifer was 
rather in the low style, but your approbation has reassured me. 
The anecdote of your lodger is not a little flattering, and the 
observations which follow superlatively so. But I dare not trust 
to any thing you say in the present state of your feelings. How- 
ever, I do not lose one particle of gratification on this score ; 
for the overplus of praise which my conscience will not allow me 
to accept in my poetical capacity, I place to the account of your 
partiality to me as a friend, which affords me at least equal plea- 
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. Mire. I have not jet determined in what manner I shall alter 
the line about the thorn, the prickles of which seem still to annoy 
you. There is something in the three open vowels • on an 
answer/ which offends my ear, and yet I cannot substitute any 
thing better than your amendment. The verses to the old man 
in lona have not been sent to the Magazine. I do not think 
them above mediocrity ; but when I am in want of poetical 
matter^ I shall perhaps copy them for you. 

** Do you read the Edinburgh Review still ? Lord Lauderdale 
has been severely liandled by Brougham, who is at present 
courting the favour of Mr Pitt by every possible method. His 
lordship has a pamphlet in the press in answer to his strictures. 
I am told he is in a high passion. Yours truly, 

" James Park." 

I have not looked at Park's letter till this time 
since I received it, more than nine-and-tWenty years 
i^o ; but it is a good specimen of our correspondence ; 
not, however, particularly so, for I do regard his 
letters as valuabler papers. It happens, also, that this 
particular epistle is characteristic, for, like many 
others, he never could believe me so frank in my dis- 
closures, so naked in the exhibition of my feelings, 
as I really was ; and for a long time this was uni- 
versally the case. Latterly, however, I have met 
with more credit than I enjoyed in my younger years, 
in which the hardships of life pressed more easily. 
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and when I stocnl not so in awe of fortune. In- 
deed, the obligations of a father and a husband are 
no jokes ; and the generality of the world can com* 
prehend what they are, disguise our feelings as we 
may. 

Some time after the letter from Park, the circum- 
stances that made my situation in London so irksome 
continued to increase, and having but little to do, I 
prepared the Battle of Largs for the press. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Battle of Largs. 

The circumstances are mentioned in my Autobio- 
graphy attending the printing and suppression of my 
Gothic poem of the Battle, of Largs. Since that 
time a copy of the work has been found, and on 
looking at it I see indications of more originality 
than I had supposed it to possess ; in this respect, 
particular passages seem to show that the strength 
pf the hope of doing better things, with which I was 
then animated, was not illusory. One may speak 
thus of an action performed thirty years ago, 

It may not be generally known, that Gothic poetry, 
is much Kke that style of architecture, wonderfully 
enriched all over with images and tracery. The 
odes of Gray, though very beautiful, do not furnish 
an adequate idea of it ; but those of Warton, relative 
to Windsor Castle, are better. The translation of 

VOL. I. D 
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The Edda, though somewhat bald, gives, however, a 
clearer notion of its peculiarities. It abounds in per- 
sonifications and occult allusions, and differs as much 
from works of classical taste, as a Gothic cathedral 
does from a Grecian temple. 

The Battle of Largs is a sort of Gothic epic ; and 
I remember very well that it cost me a great deal of 
research altogether distinct from the composition. 
To enable the reader, however, to judge of it for 
himself, I shall quote a few verses. 

The subject is the invasion of Scotland in the year 
1263, by Hako, King of Norway, and the repulse of 
the Danes and Norwegians by Alexander III. The 
construction would have extorted approbation from 
Aristotle himself. It opens by the weird sisters 
being summoned together by the thunder drum, to 
work war and woe ; and the description of a magical 
conjuration to the Scandinavian God Lok, whom they 
propitiate, to assist them in influencing the destiny of 
Hako, is not badly imagined. Lok, wheedled by their 
spell, sends Erie, a personification of superstitious 
dread, to awe the mind of the Norwegian King. The 
first canto concludes with an account of his military 
preparations. 
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Canto second opens with an account of a dream, \rith 
which Erie had tainted the mind of Hako. Then the 
*^ herald scalds" call the chie& to a state meeting, at 
which the king declares his intention to invade Scot- 
land : a kind of Homeric account of the different inter- 
locutors follows. After the debate, the peers adjoum 
to a royal evening party, at which a bard sings 
the adventures of Odin. 

The third canto brings again the three fatal sisters 
on the stage. In the course of their conversation it ap- 
pears King Hako, with all his fleet, is at sea, which 
naturally leads to a description of their voyage till the 
ships arrive in Kirkwall Bay. After having passed 
the winter there, the passage in the spring to the 
Hebrides is described. 

The fourth canto opens with an account of the 
King of Scotland residing at Falkland, when a mes- 
senger arrives with the news of Hako having landed 
at Largs. The effect of the alarm is narrated, and 
the march of the Scottish army to meet the invaders. 

The fifth and last canto relates to the battle, and 
the employment, during the contest, of the weird sisters 
in spinning and cutting the thread of life. 
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The Story concludes with the discomfiture of Hako, 
and the victory of the Scots, 

A fable is not of very great importance, as Homer 
has shown, to an epic poem, and no g^at pains ap- 
pear to have been taken in that respect with the Bat- 
tle of Largs, the character of which must be judged 
by extracts. 

The address in the first canto to Lok, by the weird 
sisters, is characteristic of Gothic poetry. 

Oh, sire of woe, thy dreadful will 

Alert and daily we fulfil — 

Around hoarse Maelstrom's roaring tide. 

The white-maned billows oh we ride. 

And shrieking shrill for thee incite 

Nature's fierce fitful bedlamite. 

The howling wind, to chase and hurry 

Bich-laden barks to the sea-fury. 

The hideous Storm that dozing lay. 
Thick blanketed in clouds all day, 
Behind sulphureous Hecla, we 
Roused to this wrecking wrath for thee, 
And sent him raging round the world, 
High in a thund'ring chariot hurl'd ; 
Whose steeds exulting with their load. 
As the grim fiend they drag abroad. 
Whisk with their tails the turrets down 
Of many a temple, tower, andtown. 
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The description of Lok also may be quoted for 
the freedom of the outline, — 

Lok, wrapt in secrecy and gloom. 

Bent his vast eye through hell's dense fume-^ 

He saw, and stretch'd his truncheon forth, 

Whose length extends from south to north, 

And as he waves it east or west. 

The turns are by the winds express'd — 

As his wide scarf evolves or folds. 

Or day or night the world beholds. 

The plumes that crest his dreadful helm 

The wintry welkin oft o*erwhelm— 

The hills, that strength to kingdoms yield. 

Are but the bosses of his shield ; 

And when the deadly lightnings glare, 

'Tis but his polish'd falchion bare. 

The appearance of the Baltic, with the Norwegian 
fleet, is also not destitute of picturesque circum- 
stances. 

The Baltic, vext by prows and oars, 
Murmur'd from all her sounds and shores. 
The shores, with glittering armour bright, 
Flash'd o'er the sea portentous light. 
Such as along the polar sky 
The sfA seer-swains of Scotland eye 
With pallid hearts, and thence forewarn 
What shall make many a matron mourn, 
And spangled Kings infect with pain, 
The hurling human hurricane. 
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The description, by Hako, of Erie, is also not with- 
out spirit. 

Methought 
A silent-footed phantom sought 
My couch. Her looks sulphureous g^ow — 
Her furnace-eyes, that hurn*d below 
A dismal forehead, glaring wide, 
Like caves by night in Hecla*s side. 
And what her fangs for staff did grasp, 

*Twas fir*d ir*n — Heirs hatchway's hasp. 

• • • • • 

By frowning cli£&, and moaning caves. 
That grudged and gIoom*d the ocean waves, 
She lured my steps. At length she stood. 
And scowling o'er the weltering flood. 
That louder raged, she stretch'd her hand. 
Clutching the red Tartarean brand. 
Aloft, and as the black clouds sunder'd, 
Dared the high Heavens till they thunder'd. 

In what follows, there may not be a very quotable 

passage, but there are several verses and similes 

which display more freedom of expression than I 

thought myself possessed of. The simile of an old 

soldier is picturesque. It is, however, not original. 

Like some old tower that decks the plains. 
For which the garrulous village swains. 
While sitting on the sward at eve. 
With many a pensive survey grieve ; 
And to the enquiring pilgrims tell. 
What chiefe around its ramparts fell, 
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And how their fathers saw it stand. 
The pride and refuge of the land. 

Again, the picture to the mind of a rough savage 
Bcene is better. 

As in some shaggy alpine wild, 

Amidst a hundred mountains piled. 

His far-seen head of granite rears 

Some huger hill, and sternly hears 

The cloud-wrapt storm, while all his woods. 

And rock- precipitated floods. 

In dreadful dissonance combined. 

Astound the ear, and awe the mind. 

The description of the Royal feast having been 
published in the Scots Magazine at the time, need 
not be repeated; but the voyage of the invaders 
affords a few verses that display something at least 
not common. The speech of Wirandi to her sisters, 
in particular, possesses touches of poetic wildness; and 
the following account of a phenomenon of the northern 
sea, is striking, — 

The silenced winds had ceased to sigh, 
The sun stood lonely in the sky, 
No bird the viewless air sustain'd, 
But only sky and sea remain'd. 
When slowly up the northern skies 
A dusky spire began to rise. 
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Still high, and higher still it grew— 
Amazement through the navy flew ; 
Still high, and higher still it rose. 
And fiU'd the fleet with fancied woes ; 
Still high — so high it now had reach'd. 
That every eye, upturn'd and stretch*d, 
Ck)uld gaze no more — ^it seem'd to bend. 
And to the western verge descend ;^ 
Bridging the sea from north to west, 
A living arch appear'd confest 
A rustling fluttering stirs^the ear, 
And wearied straggling birds appear. 
While the slope sun his radiance flings 
On countless breasts and twinkling wings ; 
For, lo I the sign so dread and strange 
Was birds upon their annual range. 

The appearance of winter, in my opinion, is in a 
few words impressive. 

Sad Iceland saw black Winter come, 
Brushing the ocean into foam. 

And the Spring afterwards disarming the warrior 
Winter, is not without prettiness. 

— Till spritely Spring's appeasing smile 
Drew warring Winter from his toil ; 
Who fondly fain, and ^u£By shy. 
Reviews and shuns her radiant eye ; 
While she, with soft and gay caresses. 
His dreadful dazzling mail unbraces. 
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He yields, though half ashamed to yield, 

His crystal adamantine shield, 

The spear of deadly cold ungraspt. 

The helm of sable storms unclaspt; 

Forgot the sisters* dire behest, 

He sighs and sinks upon her breast.. 

After this Armida and Rinaldo proceeding, the 
voyage through the Hebrides affords some good 
description, especially when it is remembered that my 
poem is an older publication than the Lay of the 
Last IVfinstrel, and before the public taste was in- 
fluenced by the strains of Sir Walter Scott, 

The arrival of the news of the invaders at Falk- 
land palace is not ill imagined. 

The bugle fright^ clangour flung, 
The mountain echoes wildly rung ; 
A banner wavering in the night. 
Far blaz'd the beacon's lurid light. 
Anon the distant hills on fire, 
Inflame the patriot's lofty ire. 
With thundVuig hoofs and sparkling feeti 
The thronging warriors hurrying meet ; 
The snorting steeds defiance neigh, 
The soldiers ban the tardy day. 
All night the eager host amain 
Rusb*d fi-om the valleys to the plain, 
As torrid streams impetuous run, 
When the black welkin veils the sun, 
VOL. I, E 
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And from the frantic L'ghtning's heel 
Resounds the doaUiog thunder peaL 



This is very well. The two last lines are, in my • 
own opinion, appropriate and philosophical. And 
the roused spirit of the country is not undeserving of 
being quoted. 

At length the mom, with cheerful lights 
Broke the monotony of night. 

• • • • 

The hardy tillage leaps to anns, 
The gorgeous city mails her swarms ;— 
The forge, the flail, the loom, the line* 
The various sons of toil resign. 
And, panting for the standard field. 
Assume the spear, the bow, the shield. 

Nor is the march of the Scottish army without 
poetry. 

To the loud pipes the valleys rung. 

The cliffs were duster'd with the youag ; 

ThQ old, at every cottage docfr. 

The booo of victory implore. 

On every J»wer to cheer the brave. 

The high-bom dames tlieir kerchiefs wave i 

The cowled monks, with lifted hands. 

Pray at their gates, and bless the bands $ 

While hooded nuns the lattice throngs 

To view the warriors wind along; 
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Indeed the whole fourth canto contains passages 
that I WQuId not be ashamed of having recently 
written. 

The fifth knd last canto opens spiritedly. 

Unfurl iht standard, sound the horn. 
High on the hatdements of mom 
Tlie warder of the day appears. 
And, hark, the eager army cheers ! 
The foe already shines prepared. 
And deems unconquer'd Scotland s!iared. 

The following aimile has merit and originality : — 

As o*er the waves an isle of ice 
Comes with its crystal precipice. 
And silvery spires, and dazzling streams. 
All orient in the summer beams ; 
Awhile the seaman pleased surveys 
The glorious pageant's distant blaze. 
But as it nears, the freezing air 
Turns his delight to chill despair. 
And oft he strives, and strives in vain. 
The open rippling sea to gain, 
Till shipwreck-crush'd lie hopeless lies. 
And more by fear than suffering dies i 
So g&y a&r, so dreadful near. 
Did bold Strathern in fight appear. 

Perhaps the employment of the wtird sisteis 
during llie battle i» one of the b«aft pesatg^si m the 
poem. 
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Deep in their dark eternal den 

The sisters spun the fates of men. 

Urd turn*d the wheel, whose booming jar 

Roll'd horribly to suit the war. 

The orbed spokes, with furious sweep. 

Send stormy blast across the deep ; 

Wirandi twines with backward tread 

And stretched arms the destin'd thread,* 

Which Sculdi, wrapt in shades and fears. 

Parts with her loud resounding shears, 

And as the fatal texture falls, 

The mortal's earthly name she caiUaj,. 

1 This image is derived from a reminiscence of my cbildbood. When 
very young, I had great delight and wonderment in looking at a woman 
spinning wool on what is called in the west of Scotland '* the muckle 
wbeel," turning the periphery roun^ most majestically with one hand, and 
drawing ihe thread out from the rowan wiih the other, gradually stretch- 
ing her arm as she drew out the thread walking backwards. The em- 
ployment stands in my fancy as the most sublime and mystical of human 
avocations. 

The rowan, for the benefit of my English readers, I should explain, was 
the roll into which the wool was carded. One particular person is recol- 
lected for spinmng and singing at the same time — ^her song was Death and 
the Lady, beginning, ** Fair lady, lay thy costly robes aside;** and the 
reader may be thankful I do not recollect more of it. I must, however, 
t!ien have been very young, for the idea of the lady — God knows how! — 
came to be associated with the name of the late Duchees of Gerdon. I 
had not ihen Been her Grace, nor indeed till long afterwards, when I had 
her in my arms. 1 was behind her coming out of Westminster Hall at 
Lord Melville*8 trial, and, her carriage horses startling as she was about 
to go in, she flew back, and was caught by me as ^he stumbled. 
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The song, while the spinsters are spinning, is 
impressive. 

" Twine quickly, weird sister, twine 
Dread Destiny's mysterious line," 
Dark Sculdi sings. " The wolf of war. 
Rude Buchan, dies with many a scar ; 
Grim Swen«r tower of Danish force. 
Is stretch*d a ghastly, gory corse. 
Lo ! in the air, high arching, flies 
A rainhow in the stormy skies. 
The glittering lance *of bold Stratheml* 

But I fear the patience of the reader is exhausted. 
I have only to add one eircutostance connected with 
the history of this composition, — ^my delight when I 
discovered that Urd, Wirandi, • and Sculdi, the 
names of the weird sisters, signified literally the past, 
the present, and the future. 
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CHAPTER VL 

General Reflections relative io the State of my Mtnd at the close of 
1804. 

. I DO not at this time recollect the particular rea* 
sona which induced me to suppress the Battle of Largs, 
but it was probably owing to my general dissatis&c* 
tion with the work. The printing of a manuscript is 
like the varnishing of a picture — ^it requires experience 
to predict what will be the result. It would, how- 
ever, be more prudent perhaps to say that I was in- 
fluenced by considerations arising from my mercan- 
tile connexions ; but, in plain truth, matters of that 
sort never weighed so much with me as my own likes 
and dislikes, for I have always been a little wayward 
in my dispositions, and I do not hesitate to confess 
this, especially as it is of little consequence now to 
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what extent the infirmity may have piedominated; 

but, at that time, a very great change took place in 
my character, and I almost recollect the day on which 
it happened. Previously, I was, like most young 
men, inclined to cultivate ostentations means of attract- 
ing attention, but very suddenly I became, upon 
resolution, comparatively a retired person, and a reso- 
lution with me was always of the most immediate and 
decisive effect* This acknowledgment is not an after- 
thought, for it happens, strangely enough, that docu- 
mentary evidence exists of the fact. Among my 
papers has been found a letter to Park, written 
at that time, recording the nature of my cogita- 
tions : how it has been preserved, cannot now be 
explained, but it is a singular voucher, and in the 
records of decisive resolutions deserves a place, turn- 
ing up, as it does, at the close of a very various life, 
when the object has been in some degree attained. 

•* Lond<m, 8M November, 1804. 
'* Mt dear Friend, 

'' Foreseeing a vast stodc of communicable subfect, I 
Imre iktermined to wrke with as much brtvity as is consisteiit 
-with penphuify. Give yourself no uneasiness about the advice 
in your letter of the dOth ult. A wonderful change has taken 
.place in my estimation of mankind, and if I had not been casw^ 
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pointed of a private opportunity last Saturday, you should have 
received a full exposition of my sentiments. I consider your 
advice as a disinterested proof of your attachment, and, so far as it 
coincides with my own opinion, it shall be adopted. This is all 
I can promise, but it will be performed. My friends at Lloyd's ! 
I am about to unfold my whole bosom. The disclosure will, I 
luiow, afiect you ; but be not uneasy, I am now certain of my 
condition. The spells of hope are really gone ; and while I re- 
gret the explosion of dreams so delightful, the jfierte of independ- 
ence lifts me so far above despondency, that I almost exult at my 
unpatronized and unfriended denization. I am deeper than you 
imagine ; there is a system pervading all my desires that may be 
accomplished. But it was not till I felt myself solitary in 
Xondon, till I had ruminated on my past enjoyments, that I was 
convinced of the bias of my inclinations, and the inordinate am* 
bition that influeiiced the whole of my undertakings and projects. 
I was unknown to myself; and though sensible of acting by a 
plan, I was not aware that it was the constitutional tendency of 
my mind. To come, however, to the point, that by a detail of 
the past, you may have a key to the motives of my future con- 
duct ; know, that whatever the world, that is the circle of our 
youthful companions, may think, I have always been the same 
person that I shall in future appear. I have only changed my 
objects, and it has given me pain beyond expression and suffering, 
that those who know the vehemence of my feelings only can con- 
ceive. Perfectly acquainted with my father's circumstances, 
which, though decent, are not opulent, and certain that in all the 
train of my relations, there was not one who could promote my 
fortunes, I was very early impressed with the necessity of ren- 
dering myself the architect of my own elevation. I therefore 
applied to business with assiduity • • ♦ the consequence 
of wliich was, that I received many compliments, and my igno- 
rance of mankind led me to receive them as tokens of friendship. 
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My profession, nor even my share of its toil, did not sufficiently 
engross my mind ; and poetry, the common evaporation of ardent 
spirits, carried off that ennui, Tirhich would have embittered my 
leisure, since I had not the materials of being a blood. But even 
in my poetry a design entered, and I was seized at an earlier 
period than you suppose, with the notion of showing that literary 
studies were not incompatible with business ; and whatever the 
world may afterwards think, you know the times and hours of 
my devotion to the muse, were those that our companions spent 
in idle conversations, or worse^ And I cannot, with more pro- 
priety than in this place, disclose an anecdote, which has often 
diverted me since, and which I once, in one of our favourite 
walks, had almost attained the fortitude of relating. Do you 
recollect when we were at M* Gregorys, that you lent me the 
Iliad ? when I had finished the perusal — it was in my old bed- 
room-— I went with all the enthusiasm of a young mind that feels 
more than it reasons, and prayed that I might be able to produce 
something like it. From that moment my poetical vein opened, 
although it was not till I left the Custom-house that I did any 
thing but meditate. When I had finished the absurd ode of the 
Seasons, the idea struck me to prove, that literary propensities 
were not disorderly ; and the resolution, with different degrees of 
sincerity, operated . on my conduct till the heinous business of 
— , which, with the narrowness of my prospects, determined 
me to quit Greenock. 

" You may guess from the querulous tone of my letters, that 
after the first interviews here, I was not very well pleased 
with my new friends. To detail this part of my memoirs would 
occupy too much of my paper ; I must therefore leave it till I 
see you next month. Suffice it for the present, that after the 
invitations bestowed in compliment to the writers of my letters, I 
observed indifference gradually inserted between me and those 
Tiew friends, till some of them passed me as if I had been a stranger. 
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All tln& stung sk to tbe qaacL But it vas not till die other 
day, wfaeaafiked my name, that I would dlschargB my ho{)es that 
constantly extenuated >the almost gseneral neglect which I saw 
ensuisig. RroToked and enraged at this circumstance, I tore the 
deluflioa from my mind, mid nei^r again will I address myself to 
the fziend6hip> of merchants. I will speak to them through their 
inteieat, but no longer than it serves my own purpose ; and I wiO 
act for ni^elf, regardless of their opinkn, and of the oponion of 
eyery body, so far as my conduct remains agreeaUe to a con- 
science idive even to imprt^rieties d speech. Fortunately my 
thoughts recofl now from that gaud of condition to which I was 
prone by the deference that I saw bestowed upon wealth. Bat 
deference is not respect, and hapi»ly k^ recdlection, always 
attached to the scene of my infancy, enables me to say, that with 
* independence and a crutU' I shall not be far removed from hap- 
piness. If I obtain affluence, I hope I can use it with discretion ; 
and if I must contract my wishes, I hope to have suffici^it phi- 
losophy to embrace my destiny without fear. I am alone. But 
it is not necessary that I should play antics to show my freedom : 
at the same time, my amMtion shall have fuU .scope, and nothing 
of honouraUe and fair procedure shall be omitted to obtain the 
distinction which I have so long coveted, and which gravitated 
all my actions, even when the neighbours praised the prudent 
Mr Idide. When I say I am alone, it is with respect U^ the 
objects of my actions as they wiU tinge my fortune. The frieads 
and the associates of my happiest life, I trust, shall always prevent 
me from saying that I am alone in the worid. However, my 
dear friend, if with this imsophisticated confession, and your own 
knowle(%e of my nature, y<m should think that the intimacy of 
our familiarity is too lax a state of communication to hold with a 
man that is resolved to be distlaguished, act wholly as you 
please, although I shouM deeply and sorely regret aa aliewition 
that would disappoint the flattery of my &ith in your aiectkm. I 
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must here slofi, for Solitude, that nourishes egoiism, also softens 
the heart ; and the tears that the mirth of society sometimes carries 
off, accumulate and dim the eye of Uie ffermit, oflen overflowing 
their reserroirs when no visible sorrow can he discoTered. 

'* The heat in which I have written has given a tone of romance 
to some of my expressions, or perhaps the suhject itself b of a 
character where connaon phrases would hare ftUed to convey 
the ideas. Now for husiness." 

This letter shews how green I nni^ ha^e been in my 
knowledge of the w<»rld, not to think ignorance and 
folly had as much to do with human affairs as inte* 
rest. Interest may be a very solid fulcrum for states* 
men who have to move mankind in masses, but Pro- 
vidence works with individuals, and the hero and the 
sparrow are of equal importance in the great system 
of its beneficence. A man thinks too much of himself 
who imagines general maxims may be applied to his 
petty affairs. 

The whole tendency of my experience has been to 
convince me, that Pope, and all such philosophical 
reasoners, err when they suppose that the world is 
ruled by general laws. They see that it is not by 
universal laws, and therefore suppose it is by the 
nearest modification possible of that principle. Hence 
their inference ; but in my opinion Providence rules 
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by particular laws ; and it appears to me consonant 
to all ideas of an Omnipotent Deity that it should do 
so, nor do I imagine that the frame of things is liable 
to those vicissitudes which are spoken of as instances 
of a particular providence, for I can see nothing in 
Nature that is not systematic — a continual preordi- 
nation of causes and efiects, demonstrating that some 
incomprehensible intelligence must have been exer- 
cised from the beginning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Desultory Reading — Astrology andAlchymy — The Discovery 
of the Imperishable Ink^ Witchcraft, 

After my return from Scotland, my attention to 
literature continued, but I wrote little. It seemed to 
me that true learning consisted not in the recollection 
of things, but in knowing the books that treated of 
them best. Accordingly, I was a voracious reader ; 
and such was my desire for knowledge, that in some 
respects it gave rise to very ludicrous aberrations. 
For example, I became most learned in astrology, but 
soon discovered the fallacy that is in the judicial pre- 
tension. I had gone, however, far enough to see with 
what ingenuity professors of my kind often conceal 
their recondite lore ; nor can I yet describe the sort 
of chuckling pleasure I had in discovering that the 
mathematical Solomon, Sir Isaac Newton, as well as 
Milton, were both. astrologers of the genus to which 
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I aspired, and that the far-famed doctrine of the Tides 
and Seasons was not astronomical, but astrological, 
though Sir Isaac was cunning enough to give it a 
heavenly character. Milton, In the following verses, 
seemed always to me not entirely free from astrolo- 
gical cogitations :— . 

•* Let there be lights 
High in the expanse of heaven, to divide 
The day from night ^ and let them be for stgnt^ 
For seasons, and for days and circling years.'* 

^ And made the stns. 
And set them in the firmament of heaven 
To illuminate the earth, and rule the day 
in their vicissitade, and ruie the night." 

** For heaven 
Xs a» the Book of God before thee set. 
Wherein to read his wond'rous works, and learn 
His seasons, hours, or days, or months, or years.** 

«* What if the sun 
Be centre to the world, and other stars 
By his attractive virtue and their own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds T* 

But the Seirenth and Eighth Books of the ^< Pa- 
radise Losty" bad better be ccmsnilted by the reader 
who may be coriotts on this point. They abound in 



astrological allusions, and the veiy principles with 
which the poet seems to have conceived the world to 
ha^e been endowed from the Creation, are derived 
horn that species of astrology to which I reftn*. The 
d^erence, indeed, between it and tihe science called 
astronomy, is simply and comprehensively this : the 
astrologers suppose that the stars hav« an influence 
that extends to the earth — the astronomers do not re- 
cognise the existence of this influence, but acknow- 
ledge that when eertain stars are visible in the hea- 
vensy eertain phenom^ia take place on the earth. 
Whether there is such an influence as the astrologers 
have assumed, is not in the power of man to deter- 
uriae ; but, swing the hypothesis of thk influence, 
theie is no difference between the doctrines of the old 
astrcdoger who dwelt in London,^ and the royal com- 
missioner who has his watdi-tower on Greenwich 
HiU. La Place was undoubtedly an astrologer, or 
perhaps, move discreetly speaking, an astronomer of 
the old school. 

The fact is, that astrology, in its philosophical 

* *' There was an old astrologer, in London he did dwell/' 

tHdmdbid. 
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sense,, is very little understood now ; and perhaps 
when I say that it professes only to index, by the 
stars, the changes on the earth, there may be some 
who will not think it so very ridiculous as the belie- 
vers in fortune-telling, by their credulity and misap* 
plication of the name, make it appear. 

I was also a reader of alchymical books to a very 
great extent, both in rhyme and reason. 

It must strike the reader, as he opens the first 
alchymical book, that it is a science most absurdly 
arranged. Instead of deriving its nomenclature from 
the qualities of substances, it consists of arbitrary 
names for all the things of which it takes cognizance. 
In a word, the study of the science is in ascertaining 
the qualities of things to which the names give no 
cue. Beyond this, the reader need not be told, how- 
ever, that I made no great progress ; certainly, at 
least, I never learned the art of making gold, but 
I went so far as to see that gold could be made, at a 
cost, however, that showed they were. not very wise 
who pursued iU 

But, for all this, I made some sort of discoveries, 
or resuscitations, odd as it may seem even to those 
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who think they know me best. For example, I found 
out the mode of making the black imperishable ink, 
used anciently by the most accomplished writers of 
manuscripts. Gather round, oh, courteous readers, 
and I wiU make the discovery to you, for the benefit 
of all printers and painters ; — it is no other than 
bruising coal into an impalpable powder, and this 
may be done by crushing it either in water or oil.^ 
The process costs so little, that I hope my disinte- 
restedness in making the disclosure, will not be 
reckoned with as little gratitude as corporations 
reckon, but remembered with the story of if^olumbus' 
problem of the egg. 

I have been acquainted with gentlemen who knew 
that the best black ink or paint was made simply 
from coal, but they did not know how to make a 
proper impalpable powder, and made themselves in 
consequence like chimney-sweeps ; wasted their 
money in vain attempts, or blew it away by fanners, 
unphilosophically forgetting that a current of air 
moves masses in proportion to its strength. 

* I wonder the painters have never thought of making use of a 
preparation of gums in place of oil. 
VOL. I. p 
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My old firiendy President West, made a curious 
discovery, nrhieh almost eucroacbed upon my secret ; 
namely, he founds that Titian and many of the old 
pdnters painted with pure colours, and afterwards 
employed black paint to tone their pictures. In his 
latter days he painted in this style, but he employed 
the common Uack paint, which is not at all equal to 
what I call the alchymical black. My ingenious 
and imaginative friend, Mr Martin, got from some-* 
body a hint of coal as the best principle of black, 
boHu lus attempts he employed too much oil, and 
in eonseq^Knice made a brown, which not finding 
good, he abandoned, on the first experiment After^ 
ward»» I set him right, by telling him, that what 
made in his case only a brown, carried a little fur* 
ther would make a black* I have likewise told Mr 
Moyes, the printer, how to produce printers' ink, of 
a permanent and unchangeable black, from coal; 
and now that the world at large is in my confidence, 
it owes me something for the disclosure. By the by 
the alchymists say that the hue e£ black made from 
coal may be deepened by heating the mineral. 

So simple a process as making blacking of coal 
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may be known to many, though^ in the alehymical 
books, it is wrapped up in great mystery. Were I^ 
however, a younger man, and able to go about, 
I would render this knowledge merchantable; for, 
considering the quantity of the article in use, it de- 
serves this attention. I ought to mention, that I 
discovered a painter in the dockyards of Portsmouth^ 
who had stumbled on the secret without bemg aware 
of its value. He made a kind of paint from coal, not 
very good, of which he showed me stripes as com- 
pared with other black paint on a door; little aware 
that be was speaking to a man who was already 
acquainted to a mueh finer degree with what he 
thought a dtscovery. I do not know if the sUgbtis^ 
nuuiner in which I spoke to him of what he thoii^ht 
a wonderful hit had any effect, but I have never sinc^ 
heard of his discovery. 

It may seem that this disquisition relative to the 
alchymi^ black has not any legitimate connexion 
with literature. Considering, however, the import* 
anee of ink both to printers and authors, it is not 
quite irr^vaiit, e8pe<»ally as it serves to show tfaatjr 
in my multi&urious quests, I did not always grppe 
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with my eyes shut. In this, as in many other things, 
however, my ingenuity never got half the credit it 
deserved — for detecting recondite matters on the 
surface- It is indeed one of the attributes of igno- 
rance, to imagine that nothing can be valuable which 
may be easily attained; nor have I lived so long 
without observing that simplicity is often regarded 
as the alloy of invention, even when it is obviously 
the most estimable quality in it. 

Before concluding this chapter, I may as well 
state my peculiar notions on witchcraft, not that I 
can expect /nany to agree with me, for my attention 
has been long addressed to less abstruse subjects ; 
and the original brightness of my ideas may have 
faded in consequence. I have, however, to confess, 
admitting the qualification to be afterwards mention- 
ed, that I have, down to the period of this present 
writing, been always a believer in the art ; and that, 
when the late Marquis of Londonderry moved, at the 
** witching time of night," for the abrogation of the 
laws which made the practice of it penal, I thought 
his knowledge of human nature not very profound. 

I do not certainly believe that there are any human 
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beings who possess supernatural power ; but the man 
must have walked the earth very heedlessly, who has 
not observed that there are not only multitudes with 
faith in witchcraft, but even many who conceive 
themselves to be ascendants over others, and endowed 
with a malignancy of disposition which instigates 
them to exercise their unblest predominance. In 
this strange belief the guilt of witchcraft lies ; and 
because it is often had recourse to, that in my opinion 
the law ought not to have been abolished, but ren- 
dered more philosophical. 

Unquestionably the progress of knowledge has 
mitigated superstition, and there is less influence now 
than formerly in the nefarious practice of that evil 
jurisdiction to which I allude. But of the existence 
of a class of criminals, conscious of possessing an 
ascendency over the timid and the credulous, I have 
no doubt; and it is necessary to deter them from 
practising their sleights, that I conceive the laws 
against witchcraft shoidd not have been repealed. I 
knew a gentleman intimately, of no ordinary accom- 
plishments, who regarded another as the demon of 
his fate, and never met him without receiving, as he 
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thought, some secret admonition of rnkfortuoe that 
would ensue. Had he who was regarded as possess* 
ing thk mystic potentiality known of his asc^adency, 
and been capable of turning it to a pernicious account^ 
he would have been what the law considered as a 
wizard. It may not, however, be very profitable to 
study such exceptions to human nature as these, and 
I have no great pleasure in doing so ; but I am not 
the less persuaded that there is more in the goe&ipcy 
about the influence of the evil eye, and the good and 
bad luck of certain visitors, .than is dreamt of in -fhi- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LiJ^ af Woia^-^ Origin — Hume and Robertson — Letter from 
Park — Researches at Oxford^In the Jesuits* Library at 
Palermo. 

Thb life axid Administration of Cardinal Wolsey^ 
though published after my Voyages and Travdb, i» 
my first ostensible work after the battle of Largs ; for 
I consider, though the essays of my younger years were 
printed earlier, they were yet no more entitled to be 
ranked as r^ular literary lucubrations, than the 
boyish whiting of a stick is to be r^arded as carpen^ 
ter's work. 

Early in the summer of 1805, Park and Spence 
came to London to see the Kons, and I went with 
them to Blenheim. We stopped^ of course, a day at 
Oxford, to ^ew the colleges; and after inspecting^ 
what ia shown to strangers in Christ Church, we 
happened to linger in the great quadrangle^ speaking 
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of such topics as the local genius of the place sug- 
gested. In the course of conversation, it occurred to 
me to observe, that it did not say much for the men of 
Christ Church, to have so long neglected so magni- 
ficent a subject as the life of the founder; and from 
that sunny morning I began to think of it as a topic 
worthy of more particular attention. But it was not 
till my nervous indisposition afterwards obliged me 
to keep the house, about the time I became a member 
of Lincoln's Inn, that 1 read with any thing like a 
Serious intention of writing on the subject. Early in 
1809, however, I set about the work regularly, and 
before May in that year, completed the outline. 

I do not imagine there was any thing remarkable 
in the method I adopted^ but th^ orderly habits of 
business simplified the task. I wrote on demy paper 
folded, so as to occupy with the text only the fourth 
part of the sheet, and on it I inscribed a sketch of 
the whole history, from Cavendish, Fiddes, and Hume. 
Robertson was of very little use to me, for though it 
inay seem presumptuous to say so, the more his infer- 
ences were examined, I thought the less of' them, and 
I have no hesitation in adding that, but for his 
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mjanner, his Charles V. is no very correct or learned 
production. Hume rose in my estimation, for he drew 
the most sagacious inferences from circumstances 
and events respecting their origin, although he could 
never have seen many of the documents which passed 
through my hands. 

When I had completed the main outline, I then 
added, on the margin and other parts of the paper, 
whatever I met with, or thought calculated to eluci- 
date the. subject, till I had before me all the chief 
'matter that generally existed in other histories ; and 
from this I made a new sketch, interweaving the 
marginal notes into the body of the work, which, as 
in the first instance, I wrote on demy, reserving three 
parts of the paper for corrections. 

When I had finished this sketch, which I considered 
as my second draft of the work, I sent it to Park 
for his opinion, and his letter on the subject is before 

me. 

'* Greenock, 2SthMatfy 1809. 

" Owing to an interruption from an unexpected visit, I was 

obliged to send away the parcel containing your MS.. without 

. a letter ; but Mr McAllister's detention by the badness of the 

, weather, enables me still to write by him. You will find your 

VOL. I. G 
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copy much disfigured by my remarks, and I £eai you will think 
me very pernickity in some of them ; but -the true reason of my 
minuteness was that I fancied you on the eve of publication, and 
I wished to force you to bestow a more scrupulous revision on 
the language of the work than I know your inclinations would 
lead to. With regard to the general manner of the performance 
I approve highly of it on the whole, although I am inclined to 
think that a lower and more familiar tone would be more agrefe^ 
able in a biographical work. The dignified declamatory style 
has certainly its advantages, but the worst of it is that it is apt 
to tire by its monotony. It strikes me likewise that in the last 
chapter you have left the story a little too much to itself, and 
that you have passed over opportunities of introducing reflec- 
tions, both moral and political, which, in making a second copy, 
when your attention will be less taken up with the mere arrange- 
ment of the facts, will probably suggest themselves. But the 
narrative itself is conducted with effect, and, if I may judge from 
my own feelings, leaves a very full and distinct impression of the 
whole course and connexion of the events related, which is the 
great foundation of interest in historical writing. The tone in 
which you have narrated Wolsey*s disgrace and death is also 
good, as the narrative aims at no more than that moderate pathos 
of which a subject not very dramatic is susceptible, and of con- 
sequence fulfils its purpose much better than by studied appeals 
to the reader's feelings. The motives and views of the principal 
actors are another matter, respecting which I cannot pretend to 
judge, as I have not the documents before me on which your 
representation of them is grounded. Your opinions are certainly 
at great varismce with those whic^h are generally entertained, and 
would require very strong and direct proof to bear them out, 
more especially as the reading of the nah'ative itself would seem 
to suggest very different condusioiis. I must confess myself ex- 
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ceedingiy sceptical as to the purky of either Wolsey or Henry's 
tnotiyes in the aiEkir of tiie divorce, partictdariy of the former, 
who had an eye to his interest at Rome through the whole a£^r, 
as sure as I have this pen in my hand. Henry's was, I think, a 
mixed character, and therefore I can believe that his scruples 
^ere partfy sincere, but his passion for Ann Bullen is a heavy 
stumbling-block m the way of conviction. If, however, you cafi 
do away these presumptions by positive proofs, you wiU perform 
a distinguished service as a historian, which will infallibly give 
re|>utation and currency to your w^ork. To throw a new light 
on transactions so often treated of, and by the ablest writenr^ 
would be worthy any man's ambitbn, and, to a young author, a 
perfect triumph. Great opposition must be expected, however, 
and every sort of proof and corroboration wiU be requisite to 
give support to your conclusions. With regard to the state of 
the poor in England after the suppression of the monasteries, I 
believe it is a subject involved in very great darkness and 
uncertainty; at least, I have never met with any satisfactory 
information respecting it. It is certain that crimes of all sorts 
increased remarkably at that period — a proof that poverty and 
distress prevailed in the country. In the Notes to Lord Sel- 
kirk's book on Emigration from the Highlands, there is some 
information concerning the change from the feudal to the com- 
mercial state of society in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 
which you might find useful. You have no doubt examined 
Cobbett's Parliamentary History — a work full of instruction-^ 
the first volume of which I looked into for the purpose of seeing 
M^hether or not I could find some materials for you. Acts re- 
lating to the poor were passed in tlie reign of Henry VIII. ; but 
the parochial provision was not established tiU Elizabeth, when 
the present system of poor laws had its origin. 

" I am happy that you find yourself confirmed in your choice by 
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Subsequent reflection/ and I am pretty confident that the diffi- 
culties you anticipate will be much less formidable in the reality 
than they are in prospect. Last Sunday I paid a visit to Mr 
McCartney; and, as I knew I could depend on his discretion, I 
took the liberty to mention to him your intention of going to the 
Bar, for the sake of getting any hints that might occur to him on 
the subject, as he is very knowing in matters of that sort He 
entered very readily into the advantages of the plan as connected 
with your habits and character, and particularly noticed your 
-voice and figure as favourable circumstances. The education of 
yourself as a public speaker must now be a principal subject of 
attention ; and, as his experience may furnish some useful sug- 
gestions, I intend to resume this topic with him as I find oppor- 
tunity, and communicate to you the result of his remarks. I 
beg to be remembered to your brother. I have written John by 
Mr M'AUister. Yours, Jamks Park." 

This letter is valuable, and shows the confidence 
and candour which existed between us. How much 
more reliance did I place on Park's opinion, than on 
the crude and hasty conclusions of some of the public 
critics, who delivered, as it were, ex cathedra opinions 
on the whole work, grounded on particular passages, 
respecting occurrences of which they had only a 
.schoolboy recollection 1 It is only necessary to men- 
tion here, that I was not then so intent on publica- 
tion as Park supposed, for I was desirous to produce 
a work that would deserve some attention. 
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While the sketch was with Park, I employed a 
young man to copy for me original documents for my 
appendix — ^the warrants, if I may say so, of my dif- 
ferences of opinion from the conclusions of other 
historians. These filled two folio volumes, and cost 
a considerable sum. 

I also read to illustrate the several subjects of 
belief and learning which prevailed in the age of 
Wolsey, and in consequence some of the notes are 
curious, and should have procured for me the praise 
of industry, if not of acumen ; at least I expected as 
much. 

In these researches I had access to the library and 
manuscripts in Jesus College, Oxford, where I found 
many scarce books and curious papers, in the perusal 
of which I spent some time ; but my infirmity increa- 
sing, I was obliged to give up all study, and went 
abroad.^ 

Afterwards at Palermo, finding myself greatly 

better than when I left England, 1 renewed my 

recondite reading. The Jesuits gave me free access 

to their superb library ; and to an Englishman among 

* At this time I met with Lord Byron at Gibraltar. 
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the friars I was particularly indebted for his aid in 
directing me to various sources of information. In a 
word, I lost neither time nor opportunily to render 
the Life of Wolsey not only a pure version of the 
history of a remarkable period, but a work that might 
deserve the attention of competent judges. 

During my subsequent travels my researches were 
suspended; and it is probable, had my conmiercial 
projects been carried into effect, that the work would 
never have seen the light, for it was undertaken as a 
prelude to my going to the bar. 

Of the merits or faults of the book, it does not 
become the author to speak ; but in the third copy 
of the manuscript the observations of Park were very 
carefully attended to, and the narrative rewritten. 

In the lapse of nearly three years abroad, my taste 
had undergone a great change. Instead of the de-- 
clamatory style which had been at first adopted, the 
sententious was preferred ; and in consequence, the 
diction more resembles, in the published work, the 
abrupt energy of Tacitus, than that colloquial free- 
dom to which I have surrendered myself in pubHcar 
tions where accuracy of statement was less necessary. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Voyages and Travels, and Letters from the Levant. 

The Voyages and Travdb, with the Letters from 
the Levant, comprehend the observations made in: 
the course of the voyage undertaken when 1 went^ 
abroad for my health, and to consume part^ of the 
time required, to be on the books of lincohi's Inn^ 
before I could be called to the bar. These works^ 
were originally written in the form of letters to Mr 
Parkland the manuscript sent to him from Malta» 
when I returned the first time from Turkey, After-- 
wards, when I came home, I arranged them in tb^ 
form they now wear. 

He endeavoured to effectt an arrangement with 
Constable for the publication of the first manuscript, 
but various circumstances interfered to prevent him ; 
among others, the commeno^nent of the disease 
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which, though very slow in its progress, finally un- 
dermined his health. I make this remark, to explain 
what a stranger would probably ascribe to a lukewarm- 
ness of character ; but it was really the effect of in- 
disposition, acting on a constitutional temperament 
of the most unenterprising kind. I entreat the reader 
to remember this circumstance — ^to bear in mind that 
he was constantly afflicted with an incurable malady, 
otherwise it will not be easy to reconcile his apparent 
apathy with the fnendship which we mutually che- 
rished. 

The morbid state of Park's physical feelings early 
affected his moral energy, and induced an inclination 
for quiet, whicL grew into an accumulative habit 
towards the end of life ; but it was the nature of his 
disease not to make itself conspicuous ; and, in con- 
sequence, long after hope had set to himself, he did 
not appear to be in any particular degree a claimant 
on the sympathy of others. Had he been in health, 
he would have acted very differently in some cases 
from the lassitude he evinced ; for that which may 
seem to have been the result of an unamiable regard 
for himself, was altogether the effect of that insensi- 
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ble desire for repose and sequestration, which arose 
from infirmity and suffering. With, however, an 
inherent deference for the good opinion of the re- 
spectable, there was indeed about him more of a wish 
to pass through life blamelessly, than a desire to be 
distinguished. In this respect he was altogether dif- 
ferent from me, and much more judicious; for al- 
though the even tenor of his way did not afford 
those romantic glimpses which have rendered mine 
remarkable, there was a lulling tranquillity in the 
monotony of his pursuits, to which the memory of 
adventures supplies no jsquivalent soothing in the 
hours of premature decay. 

The following letter explains how it happened 
that he had nothing to do with the publication, and 
accounts in some measure for the alterations which I 
afterwards made on the manuscript. 

« Greenock, Uth February, 1811. 
" Mr Dear Friend, 
" Earnestly hoping that this letter may find- you at Malta on 
your way to this country, I sit down to give you an account of 
the state of matters here. I begin with the affair of the MS., 
which is uppermost in my thoughts, as it probably is in yours. In 
my last I stated at length the circumstances which had, till then. 
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delayed the ptibliealioDt and ^orty am I thai IJiave still the same 
unpleasant task to perform, although I have great hopes that 
before another month has elapsed, the work will have made its 
appearance. Que matenal cause of the recent delay wBa;tfae atatr. 
of my own health, which rendered me incapable of attending to 
that, or any other business, for a considerable time. In the be^ 
ginning of October I underwent a aevere operation, after a Unag 
examination by no fewer tlian eight surgeons, and a violent de«> 
bate on their part, which was only decided by my own express 
resolution to adopt the opinion of the man of most talent presenl; 
You will judge that I allude to the tumour on my neck, which, 
had latterly attained to a very considerable size. The operation 
was performed immediately after the consultation, by Mr Ander- 
80D» a Glasgow suigeon, who went, through it with a degree of. 
steadiness and intrepidity which excited the admiration of all 
present, and has materially added to his reputation. In spite of 
the fean and predictiona of his brethi«n, the result justified ibo^ 
idea he had formed of the disorder, and he happily succeeded in 
extirpating three distinct tumours, without injury to the sur- 
rounding parts. The great carotid artery passes immediately 
under the place of one of them I In consequence of this, the 
knife could only be used for dissecting back the skin ; and the 
tumours were torn out with the fingers by main force, an opera* 
tion that tried my utmost resolution I The effusion of blood was 
less than might have been supposed, but some smaller arteries, 
which had been ipaperfectly secured, burst open in the night,' and 
occasioned an alarm. They were, however, soon taken up, and 
in the course of a month the wound wie quite* healed, and, what 
is both singular and fortimate» leaving a scar hardly perceptible, 
and from its situation^ not seen at alL Every thing appears per*. 
fectly right hitherto ; and since I recovered my strength, I have 
enjoyed better health than for several years past. Another causa 
of delay has arisen from the dreadful state of commercial credit 
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wMch has affected all branches of business, and shaken the 
nerves of the stoutest. I informed you that Mr Constable had 
undertaken the publication of the book» and the terms of the 
agreement, viz.-»that the first edition should be at bis risk, witli 
a half of the profits. After the. MS., however, was in the printer*a 
hands, and when I was expecting proo^ sheets by every post^ 
I received a letter from him, stating, that, firom the difficulties of 
the times, it was absolutely out of his power to put a single sheet 
of new matter to the press, and begging at least a delay of thre& 
months, or that the work might be put into other hands. I 
thought it necessary to consult with Mr Tilloch on the subject^ 
but as he was of opinion that no time would be lost by comply- 
ing with his request, since a London publisher would no doubt 
take his own time to examine the MS., I again wrote to Mr C, 
uiging him to go on with the publication, and even ofiering to^ 
delay one of the volumes till it appeared how the work was likely 
to take with the public. His reply was, that peculiar circum»> 
stances absolutely precluded his undertaking any part of it ; and, 
as I had reason to believe that tliis was really the case, I found 
myself obliged to try some other bookseller. In this dilemma I 
was again compelled to have recourse to Mr TiUoch's assistance,. 
and accordingly I sent him the whole MS., carefully prepared 
for the press, with proper tables of contents, &c., with a request 
that he would offer it in the first instance to Longman and Co.,. 
who, I conceived, if they undertook it, would do it more justice 
than any other house. I left him a good deal to his own discre- 
tion with regard to terms, only I stated to him that I was con* 
vinced you would greatly prefer publishing on joint account, 
agreeably to Mr C.'s proposal, to taking a trifling sum for the 
property of the work. From your own experience of discussions 
carried on at a distance by correspondence, you will necessarily 
conclude that all this took up much time ; and you will not be 
much surprised to learn, that though the MS. is in Messrs Long- 
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man and Co.*s hands, Mr Tilloch has not yet transmitted me their 
answer. I have very little doubt, however, of theit undertaking 
the publication ; and Mr Tilloch has given me notice to prepare 
the preface, as he says the work will be printed off in two or 
three weeks in London. For your satisfaction in this point of 
view, en attendant, I have to mention that your literary friends 
here, to whom the work has been read, think highly of it, espe- 
cially of the second part. 

** From this long detail, I have left myself scarcely any room 
for other topics, but I shall write you again very soon, and, I hope, 
with favourable intelligence respecting your work. You can 
hardly form a conception of the distress which prevails at pre- 
sent in this country, particularly in the manufacturing towns. 
The scarcity of money has affected all branches of business, and 
people hardly know how to act, or whom to trust. As far as 
appears to me at present, you have little reason to regret being 
induced to seek an establishment elsewhere. Our friend W. S. 
sometimes jokes with me on the subject of your island, which we 
have named Barrataria ; and we have some thoughts, if things 
grow much worse here, of requesting you to look out for a small 
one to serve us two, in a quiet retired way. 

** I drank tea with your mother this evening, and, of course, 
the whole conversation was about you. I have put her in conceit 
with the relics of antiquity, which caused no small disappoint- 
ment on their first appearance. I think them highly curious. 
All your other friends are well. Letters were received a few days 
ago from your brother : he is in good spirits, and has been going 
on well, as far as the present mercantile depression will allow 
dny person to do well. I need not request you to write often, 
but I trust we shall see you in this country in the month of May, 
according to your promise. Yours, 

«* Jas. Park.*' 
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Soon after this letter, I received another, dated 

the 29th March, 1811, by which it appears, that the 

manuscript had been offered to Longman and Co., 

who declined it, and that it was then in the hands of 

Cadell and Davies ; and Park adds — 

" Perhaps in my next I may have it in my power to state 
that it is in the press, but the times are exceedingly discouraging 
for all sorts of undertakings. I am, you may suppose, much 
dissatisfied with Constable, for his rejection of the work, which 
he had undertaken to publish ; yet it would have been of no 
use to try to compel him to abide by the agreement, and I knew 
that the pressure of his business was so great, as to put it really 
out of his power to put any new work to press without a delay 
that would have been equivalent to a rejection." 

After this I came home, and finding nothing done 

with the publication of my Travels, when I had given 

some attention to what I deemed more important 

concerns, I took the subject up. The letter from Park 

on the occasion is good and characteristic, and merits? 

independent of its relevancy, to be quoted. 

" Greenoch Uth Oct, 1811. 
" My Dear Friend, 
" Your letter of the 8th, I may truly call a characteristic one, 
as it announced an act performed, and an intention carried into 
execution. Were we words instead of men, you would certainly 
be a verb active, with a strong optative mood ; while I should be 
imperfect passive, with scarcely a tense but in the subjunctive. 
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«nd the coDJunctions if, but, though, always standing before me, 
whenever I made my appearance. Upon this hypothesis, I think 
our friend H. C. would be an interjection. — But to the affmr of 
the book. From the nnited advice of the printer and Mr 
Tilloch, I take it for granted that the plan you have adopted is 
the best ; and, at all events, if the booksellers will not purchase 
it at an adequate price, it may be jsold on your own account." 

The alternative that presented itself to Park's mind 
was adopted. I completed the printing on my own 
aecoimt, and afterwards agreed with Cadell -and 
Davies to publish on joint account. The reception 
by the public was satisfactory, at least, to me ; aad 
the profit to my share paid the expenses of my 
travels, after deducting what I had allowed for my 
original tour. The strictures on the publication fur- 
nish matter for another chapter ; and as this was my 
first authentic publication, I may be heard with some 
indulgence, especially as I speak of an old affair, 
respecting which I am almost as impartial as if the 
work were not mine. I would say quite as impartial, 
but the courteous reader would not believe me if I 
said so* 
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CHAPTER X. 

'Pkblication of Voyages and Travels — CritieaU^Mr Crohefs in 
the Quarterly Review, 

In the affair of my Voyages and Travels, nay next 
publication to the Battle of Largs, Park was very 
active, and my old friends came forward for copies 
with a degree of ardour, that I cannot think was 
entirely owing to the expectation of amusement from 
the book. It pleases me, I confess, to think that there 
was some sentiment of attachment to an old acquaint- 
ance, mingled with curiosity ; and I see by one 
of Park's letters, that about forty copies were dis- 
posed of in the small town of Greenock, and in those 
days the book was expensive, the price being two 
guineas. 

The Reviewers were endurable, for a young writer, 
not then acquainted with how small a modicum of 
knowledge is required to enable a critic to begin 
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business. A stock of independence is his principal 
capital. The Quarterly Review, I heard, was very- 
calumnious, and I have since understood the article 
was written by the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, 
who was led to believe that I was a Whig, and was 
himself a Tory, tten a very profitable vocation. 

In a letter from Park, dated the 3d Sept. 1812, 
addressed to me at Gibraltar, he says — 

** You ask the news regarding your books. I fear they will 
not be very palatable, as I must tell you the Travels have been 
unfavourably treated in the London Quarterly Review, which 
has appeared since you left us. Your irreverent way of talking 
about priests and churches, seems to stick to the loyal stomachs 
of these gentlemen. However, I dare say you were prepared 
for the enmity of this work. On the other hand, I am informed 
that the European Magazine is highly complimentary." 

If Mr John Wilson Croker be the author of the 
article in the Quarterly, I am sorry for it, because I 
hope he lives to repent it, and penitence is not a very 
pleasant inmate of the bosom. That which, how- 
ever, leads me to notice it so particularly here, is the 
effect it had on transactions long posterior, ^showing 
how very careful critics should be in assisting in 
the circulation of falsehoods. No man can aspire to 
any thing higher than the contempt of all who know 
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him, who invents lies ; and it is only the next lesser 
degree of degradation, to put into currency, know- 
ingly, detractive misrepresentations. 

In several instances, while in Gibraltar, it caused 
whisperings when I made my appearance — ^the causey 
of which, a gentleman who knew me, banteringly 
divulged, but the librarian always said the book was 
engaged whenever I wished to see it; probably he 
put it out of the way, as valets are said to do razors, 
when afraid that their masters have a penchant for 
suicide. 

It may not seem very magnanimous, after so many 
years, to express so much vexation at strictures which 
were probably written in levity, but it was only very 
lately that I heard of their Transatlantic influence : 
and it is necessary to be a little explicit respecting 
circumstances more amusing to the reader, certainly, 
than interesting in the narration. 

Soon after my return from America, a friend men- 
tioned one day in the country, that Mr Croker, who 
lived in the neighbourhood, was desirous of knowing 
me, and proposed that we should call on him. Had 
I been aware of the effects of Mr Croker's criticism, 

VOL. I. H 
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I certainly would never have looked near him ; but 
as I then considered the wish to know me as some 
sort of atonement for the jGstult of indiscreet zeal, I 
consented to go* It is proper to mention I had at 
that time reason to suspect Mr Croker was the 
author of an article in the Quarterly, of which I shall 
have occasion to speak by and by, concerning my 
tragedies ; and also of an article in Blackwood respect- 
ing the Annals of the Parish, not distinguished for 
discernment, if there be any perception of right taste 
in the public. 

But as I had no particular feeling about these two 
things, I considered the wish to know me as arising 
somehow from contrition on* his part; and Heaven 
forbid that I should ever stand in the way of a salu- 
tary penitential working of remorse. So we became 
acquainted, but are so no longer ; for although " »c- 
mo me impune lacessit," is not always my motto, I 
am not Christian enough, unfortunately, always to 
hold up th' other cheek to the smiter. 

If I am wrong in the severity with which I advert 
to the articles of Mr Croker, no one can regret an 
error with more sincerity than I shall do these ani- 
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madv^sions ; but the eir^ijamifime to which I allude 
wag calculated to justify the doepefitt r^eotment,, 
and I will state it here, Ihat th^io may be no mistaW 
as t0 thd came of my feeling. 

I have mm reason to believe^ that thos^ who abiir 
sed the ear of Sh Peregrine Maitlaod. to, iny pneju^ 
dice, were mbled respecting my princi^eB, by whaA 
was said of me in the aitiele respeeting my Voyage 
and Travels, whidi appeared in the Quarterly Re« 
view ; but of who was the author of that article, I 
was not informed till after my Autobiography was 
published, and it was not till I had suffered from the 
effects of its venom, that I came to see it in the light 
I now do. 

A gentleman in York, Upper Canada, mentioned 
to me that he had been shown what the Quarterly 
Review had ventured to say of me in its strictures re- 
specting my Travels ; and I consider the treatment I 
received on my arrival, as well as the light in which 
my principles were viewed by Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, and the representation in consequence from Mr 
Stanley (then Under Secretary of State) to the Di- 
rectors of the Canada Company, as contributory to 
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my ruin. I resent it accordingly, and must continue- 
to do so under my present impressions ; it remains 
for Mr Croker, for his own sake, to consider in wbat 
manner, by any excuse to the public, he can atdne 
for a course of conduct that seems very much like the 
innocence of the viper in its bite. To me all the. 
injury is done, but there is something due to. the 
public for the misrepresentation practised on its cre- 
dulity, to the prejudice of an individual. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Reception of the Life of WoUey — Defective Criticism — 
arid Criticism of Defects, 

The reception of the Life of Wolsey, as far as 
the periodicals were concerned, fell short of my 
expectations, and largely displayed how little reliance 
should be placed on the popularity of a new colour- 
ing of historical facts different from that to which the 
public has been accustomed. In no one instance 
can I remember that a single professional critic 
showed he recollected we only possessed the Pro- 
testant version of the transactions of Henry VIII.*s 
time prior to the Reformation, or think it probable 
that the truth lay between that account and the narr 
ratives of the Catholics, My lucubration showed 
it did ; and I gave a large appendix of vouchers 
tUl then unknown, and which, to any mati of common 
under0tanding,*must have shown, that the reformers 
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were not one shade or hue better Christians than the 
violators of shrines or the burners of heretics. But 
it was then the fashion to decry the Catholic claims, 
and I suppose my work was, in the sacred zeal of the 
age, regarded as a party publication, the author being 
unknown. But although it was really undervalued 
by the politicians, I received assurances in private 
that compensated me in some degree for the humilia* 
tioa of 9eei^ a wotk on whidi I had. taken so much 
pains subjected to the saouts and trampJings of party. 

But of all tlie opcDtums given forth as ciitimm^ 
none affected me 8o much as tke article in the 
Quarterly Review, because it was ooi^ uniform ims- 
repfesentation, intentionally too, from beginnisf^ to 
end. Every aentenoe of the striekurea oontai«ed 
either a lie or libel — a lie ais req^ected the author, 9mA 
a libel as respected the complexion of dbe sentimj^la 
incnkated in the work« I was exceedingly provoked 
at sueh gcatoitoiis malignity. 

To what this " whoreson** calumny was owin^ 
canncvt be divined by me, but it aixwe probably £rom 
die critic not knowing of whom he treajted-*-poifiiUyv 
like Q^ka reptiles, be only obeyed Imr inslmcia 
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Before seeing Mrs Clarke, as I have stated in my 
Autobiography, the malice prepense of the article in 
the Quarterly Review was so obvious, that I intended 
to raise a criminal prosecution against all and sundry 
connected with that publication for a conspiracy ; and 
I would recommend to those who may hereafter be 
in a similarly provoked situation, to proceed in the 
manner that I found I could do, namely, to prosecute 
the publisher, the printer, the editor, and critic, till 
all the men known to be connected with the work 
were sifted ; but the whole were in my case screened 
by a skulking sentence in parenthesis, which seemed 
to be introduced to prevent a public flagellation of 
the kind I meditated. 

There was something in being the subject of sucb 
a proposal as that made to me by Mrs Clarke so de- 
grading that it made my blood boil ; and in conse- 
quence, though she mentioned the name of Mr 
Croker, and also of some other person (whose name 
she was not sure of) in the Temple, as the critic in 
the Review, I absolutely thought not of them, so in» 
tent was I to see her papers, conceiving that there 
would be leisure afterwards to concoct vengeance 
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when I saw what would be in my power. Moreover, 
the mention of Mr Croker's name was less impressive 
than it might have been, because I had heard it ad- 
verted to the day before. However, the acquisition. 
of so many secrets was not anticipated as a result of 
the abuse, nor have I yet made any use of what I 
learned, but I wrote to the Earl of Moira to prevent 
the publication. Farther with it I did not choose to 
interfere. 

The reiterated mention of Mr Croker as the critic 
induced me to resolve, if the fact could be ascertain- 
ed, to give him some wholesome admonition, proforma^ 
with a horsewhip in the House of Commons ; for I 
knew that the sergeant-at-arms was not the hangman. 
Accordingly the day after being with Mrs Clarke, I 
employed a Mr Tumbull, connected with the public 
press, to discover who really was the offender; but 
my marriage interfering, some time unavoidably 
passed before I saw him again. 

When I returned to town after my marriage, I 
learnt from Mr TurnbuU that the article was not 
written by the Secretary of the Admiralty ; and th^ 
same afternoon I wrote to Mr B[ay, Lord Melville'sr 
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private secretary, enquiring if he were the critic. His 
answer was a denial, and he seemed to think me a 
little hard-moulihed, which I certainly was ; however, 
I informed him that as he was not the critic, he had 
nothing to do with my feelings. Many years after, I 
became slightly acquainted with that gentleman, and 
I saw that he was quite incapable of being guilty of 
such a gratuitous aggression. 

The difficulty of detecting the real delinquent had 
the effect of cooling my animosity, and it gradually 
subsided ; but I learnt long after, that the reviewer 
was gone to his audit, when the last ember of my 
resentment expired. 

But although at the time my earlier works were 
published I had no great reason to think the critics 
better informed on many subjects than myself, I have 
yet since had the gratification to receive occasionally 
commendations from gentlemen who are admitted by 
the public to be competent judges of research. Among 
others whose names are conspicuous in the republic of 
letters, I reckon Mr D' Israeli, who lately gratified 
me by the manner in which he spoke of my Life of 

VOL, I. 1 
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Wolsey, and of various opinions on different topicv 
expressed in that work. Had his remarks been less 
in adcordanoe with my own notion, I would have 
considered them, coming from him, as corrobora- 
tive of the judgments to which I had not attended,^ 
but they were such as gave me great pleasure, and 
inspired the hope that possibly the pains taken to illus* 
trate a clouded period in the history of England, and 
of Christendom, may not have been thrown away. 

But although against the critic in the Quarterly 
I vowed vengeance, it yet ought to be stated that the 
strictures, with the exception of the slanderous per^ 
sonal misrepresentation, were commonplace enough ; 
for though they exhibited a plentiful lack of informa- 
tion, both of history and of man, they yet would not 
have greatly troubled the wonted exemplary sweet- 
ness of my temper. For I had indeed a much more 
formidable critic in private than ^^ the executioner in 
masque," one who, as my knowledge of the world had 
increased, rose in my veneration for his taste and 
judgment, and I knew that what he said was dictated 
by anxiety and sincerity. Two letters from him, con- 
cerning the Cardinal, may be quoted : — 
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" Greenock^ \^h April, 1812. 
*< My dear Friend, 
*' I duly received the Cardinal, and have given him a first 
perusal, though rather a hasty one, as neither the eagerness of 
my curiosity, nor the interest which I took in the narrative, 
would allow of much criticism by the way. I can only therefore 
at present state the general impression it has made upon me, 
and this I shall do with my usual franlmess, which you will no 
doubt bear with your accustomed humility. But I forget the 
smallness of my paper. To come to the point, then, I am really 
much pleased with this performance ; if it would not be unpolice, 
I would say that I am even surprised at the correctness and 
regularity of the composition, which is, beyond all comparison, 
better than any thing you have hitherto published. For a first 
attempt, you have been uncommonly happy in hitting the his" 
torical style, and, besides that nerve and compactness which 
usuaHy characterises your manner, there is a flow and amenity in 
which you are pretty often deficient. There is also a remarkable 
improvement in purity and propriety, not, however, without 
occasional offences against both, which I shall take an early 
opportunity of pointing out to your notice. There are several 
things which have occurred to me in reading over the sheets, 
which I would mention at length, if I thought it stOl possible to 
mi^Le corrections. For instance, I would recommend your leaving 
out the ballad,' which, though it possesses considerable merit, is out 

' The ballad, descriptiye of the effect in Edinburgh of the news of tbe 
fatal battle of Flodden, is a joint composition. I had scrawled something 
like it, which I showed to a friend, Captain Thomson of the Guards, to 
whom I shall have occasion to acknowledge greater favouTs hereafter, and 
he auggested alterations till it became what it is — picturesque and poetica]. 

** The foam.crests eddying in the wind**' 
is hia, as well as the whole chivalric images descriptive of the waves. 
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of its place. Neither Hume nor Robertson, as far as I recollect^ 
have thought of illustrating their historical researches with ballad» 
of their own writing. Let me know, in your next, what can be 
done in the way of curtaflment or alteration ; and, in the mean* 
time, I earnestly entreat that you will pay particular attention to 
the correction of the remaining sheets. Let there be no jokes or 
flippancy, they are always unbecoming in a grave work — no 
points of admiration, or any thing that is not classical and in the 
purest of taste. You have made so considerable a step to- 
wards excellence, that I really feel anxious that you should not 
let yourself down in any subsequent part of the book. Were I 
in your place, I would not allow a single page to pass through the 
press before it has been read by several persons of taste and judg- 
ment ; and whatever such persons agree m condemning, I would 
strike out without mercy. This is a very common practice among 
authors, and it is a very necessary one ; for an author, by the fre- 
quent perusal of his MS., comes to lose his toe/ entirely, and may 
be benefited by the criticisms of the very printers' devils. The 
notes on astrology and alcliymy are extremely curious, and per« 
fectly well written. You do not mention how your Travels are 
doing. I have not been able to learn whether they are to appear in 
the Edinburgh Review or not ; but, if you wish it, I can tell you 
Mr Jeffrey's private opinion of them. About a fortnight ago he was 
in the Advocates' Library. Your acquaintance, Lang, through 
whom I became acquainted with the circumstance, was standing 
near him, and they entered into conversation together. Mr 
Jeffrey took down your volume, which apparently he had not 
before seen, and after turning the leaves and looking over some 
passages, he remarked, that < the observations showed graspmgs of 
mind.' This was all that passed, but the remark appeared to 
me of importance ; and there is a possibility, as the Review was 
not completed at that time, that Jeffrey may have been induced 
to take the book as a concluding article, and one that could 
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be speedily executed. Should this be the case, I will write 
you the moment the Review reaches me. In the meantime, we 
are all much rejoiced here at even this short response from the 
oracle. With regard to my own critique, notwithstanding wliat 
I said in my last, I am come to the resolution, after much delibe- 
ration, of declining the task, and for the following reasons. — In the 
first place, and principally, I am satisfied the secret will not be 
kept. ^— is a careless inconsiderate being, and I know that he 
has already told it to one firiend. How many confidants this friend 
may have I do hot know, but you may guess the fate of a secret 
kept in this manner. It will, to a certainty, ooze through the 
cranny. Now, the effect of a review known to be written by so 
intimate a friend of the author of the book, (reviewed, and prai- 
sed, of course,) as I am to you, would, instead of being serviceable 
to the work, be positively injurious, and would furnish its ene* 
mies in this town with a never-failing topic of attack and ridicule. 
I confess it was chiefly with a view to give those gentlemen 
a few hits, that I entered at first into the plan ; for, after all, 
the Review is but an obscure work, and its authority would go 
for little. But now I fear it would appear too nruch like a coUut 
sion between us to impose on the public ; at least, it would be 
said so here, where these matters are so little understood. An- 
other reason is, that I really feel unable to execute the task in a 
decent manner within the time allotted. To write a review is a 
nuch more difiSicult affair than I had any conception of; After 

all, the difference will not be material, as will be at least 

as laudatory as I should have been ; and in setting him to work, 
I shall take care to point out to him the proper ground to take, 
and the passages most worthy of being quoted. Be assured it is 
not from any want of zeal that I have taken up this resolution * 
for, difiGlcult as I feel the undertaking to be, I would struggle 
through it, if I thought I was not doing harm instead of good. If 
the Edinburgh Review is favourable, as I have good hopes it 
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will prove on the main points, we may keep ourselves perfectly 
easy about the rest. I forgot to say that the anecdote of Mr 
Jefl*ey came this day in a letter from Mr O. to Mr S. 
Mr O. entertains a favourable opinion of your book. He 
tliinks the matter original. Yours always, 

" James Park. 

" I am happy to hear that you are better in your health. I 
am myself a good deal indisposed with a bad cold, that seems 
very obstinate." 

This letter was undoubtedly gratifying, nor were 
the observations in the next less considered, though 
perhaps not so pleasant. 

•* Greenocky Ut May, 1812. 
'* My dear Friend, 
" I have been going over the sheets of the Cardinal a second 
time, with a view to the detection of errors in style ; but, as 
usual, by attempting a very minute examination, I have been 
prevented from bringing my labours to a close. I shall, however, 
mention what has already occurred to me on this subject, with- 
out troubling myself to observe any regular order in my remarks. 
In the first place, I think I can perceive a general defect in your 
manner of expression, which I rather wonder at, considering 
your long residence in London, where, certainly, the English 
language is spoken with greater purity, on the whole, than any- 
where else. I mean a disposition to violate the genuine idiom 
of the language, not only by using words in a somewhat strained 
and unusual sense, (which I partly ascribe to your early habits 
of poetical composition), but by combining ordinary phrases in a 
way that, to an English ear, must give your composition occa- 
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ttonaUy an awkward, and even aonwwliat foreign sound. This 
departure from the natiTe coHume, if I may use the expression* 
in clothing your thoughts, is most perceptible in your Travels, 
but there is a little of it in the Cardinal also. For example, you 
•ay, p. 2, * that the management of all concerns became intrusted 
to the officers of his Holiness/ Again, p. 10, ' Her enterpriie* 
were recampetued by the atUtinmeni of a new world.' This little 
sentence appears to me a striking example of the error I have 
mentioned, and if you consider it well, it may afford you a key 
to the particular habit in your mind, which leads you off* in such 
eases from the true English application of certain words. Not 
one of the principal words here seem to me to be used exactly 
in its proper sense, and what is ^ very just criterion in most 
cases, you will find on toial, that you could not adopt this 
phraseology in ordinary conversation, or in oral discourse of any 
kind. Had you been addressing an audience, instead of writing a 
book, you would simply have said, that the ^enterprmng efforts of 
die people of Spain were rewarded by the acquitition of a new 
world.' The word attainment is applied only in the abstract ; it is 
acquisition when we come to particulars. A successful merchant 
attaint his object, which is the acquisition of wealth. In the next 
sentence, you speak of cultivating the meiou of commerce. I pre<- 
sume there is an error of the press in the last line of this page, 
where you state that tlie mercantile order has attained an ascen* 
dency in the state realm to that of the clergy, &c. P. 12, /»- 
trusted to educate — p. 14, * render his local intercourse irksome.' 
This may be defended on the ground of idiom, but it is an ex« 
tremely harsh and grating composition of sounds — p. 17, 'dis- 
dained the practice of equivocation.' — meanness would, I con- 
ceive, be better— p. 18, line 1, you have perspicuity instead of 
perspicacity, most likdy tlirough the negligence of the printer. 
P. 50. * The Pope informed of his ascending masters/ of the 
Monarch'* This is a very uncouth phrase, and such as you 
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must be sensible could never proceed from the vtundh of an Eng« 
lish gentleman. P. 38, < Marriage was speedily performed,* 
This is another violation of purity. To perform a marriage is a 
phrase never used in common speech. P. 40, the third para* 
graph begins in a manner too abrupt for English histoiy, and 
has the appearance of affecting an imitation of the ancients. It 
is absolutely necessary to connect Wolsey's arguments by 
means of the ordinary phrases, and to put the facts which he 
alleges into the past tense. P. 41, for the law of nations thail 
be sacrificed, say will be. ' Transactions of kingdoms become 
destihite of integrity.' This is quite contrary to idiom. P. 50, 
* Thought him qualified' is much too colloquial. P. 61, The 
sentence beginning. But whether, is obscure, probably from errors 
in the printing. * The fervent propensities of the French King 
instigated him to be the aggressor.' This is a mode of expres- 
sion to which you are a good deal prone when you imagine you 
ore writing your best, yet your most careless manner is infinitely 
preferable, because, whatever faults it may have otherwise, it has, 
at least, the merit of being your mother tongue. This is just 
such jargon (pardon the word) as one is apt to write on the 
first draft of a translation from the Latin, before being able to tear 
out the thought from the foreign idioms that so tenaciously 
adhere to it. I have not space to analyze it, but by making 
the few examples I have given you the subject of your medita- 
tions for a short time, you will, I think, obtain some notion of 
what I mean. This is enough of verbal criticism for one dose, 
and possibly you may not find it very palatable ; but to make 
amends, I must repeat my assertion, which I shall maintain stoutly 
in opposition even to Mr Stevenson, that the Cardinal is your 
best performance ; and not only so, but one that is likely to 
confer on its author a considerable portion of solid reputation. 
' Your father seems a little angry that you liave not writ- 
ten him lately. The E^dinburgh Review is arrived, but your 
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book is not in it. By the way, your printer has some vile practices 
which I wish you would cure him of. He spells English, Spa. 
nish, &c, with a single e and s — engliih — which has to my eyes a 
reiy mean effect He has also a strange way of separating 
adverbs, and even adjectives, from their corresponding words, by 
commas. This gives a kind of breathless effect to your periods. 
I am sure, however, that you will remove these blunders in 
correcting the sheets. Upon the whole, I do not see an 
absolute necessity for cancelling whole sheets, as any faults I 
have observed, are faults of language merely, and those not \&ty 
striking. At the same time, it is highly desirable that the 
remainder of the work should be more carefully corrected. I 
expect your dramas every day. Of course, send me the octavo 
copy. I am happy to learn that you are well again. I have 
recovered from my cold, as far as this horrid weather will allow 
a cold to be recovered from. Yours always, 

'< James Park." 

In what Mr Park remarks about the printing, th^ 
printer was not in fault — it was my own taste, and 
very ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Dramas, 

My volume of dramas, or tragedies — for I forget 
which they were called, having only a copy that 
wants the titlepage — ^was my next publication. They 
were formed in a great measure on Alfieri's plan, 
particularly in the simplicity of plot and the number 
of the characters, none but those essential to the 
developement having any part in the dialogue. 

M addalen, the first of the series, was written in the 
lazaretto of Messina, while performing quarantine. It 
is derived from his Philip the Second ; but is a do- 
mestic story, and perhaps not dignified enough to 
afford scope for the heroic pathos of Tragedy. For 
myself, however, I do not think that all her crimes 
and bloody businesses exist in the court circles only. 
The affections in private life are quite as likely, if we 
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look well about us, to furnish topes of distress as 
those of the blood-royal in any age or country. 

In conformity with this notion, Maddalen is mo- 
dulated on the natural key, and is much more familiar 
than gorgeous tragedy is commonly represented. 
This may be a blemish — I do not dispute tastes — but 
I cannot myself see that it is a fault. However, upon 
a point of this kind let the public judge for itself: in 
my own opinion I have, as far as story and character 
are concerned, quite succeeded, and here and there 
gleams of poetry may be seen not unworthy of some 
notice. The Duchess, I do think, is one of my best 
portraits, though I freely confess she is any thing but 
such a person as " your harlotry players" would think 
becoming. Her ravelled sorrow in the following 
passage has often appeared to me characteristic, with 
just such a predominance of pathos as makes it sad- 
dening while ridiculous. 

I wish that I were dead and on my bier, 
Borne in the hearse, with all vain heraldry 
And chanting friars, to the mouldy vault, 
There to remain with grinning skulls alone, 
Till r shall hear the angel in the air, 
And rise to be a cherub of the sky 
With my sweet Maddalen, far, far above 
The bearded tyrants of this wicked world. 
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And there is real pathos in the speech afterwai^ 
where M addalen enters delirious. ; 

Oh, my dear Maddalen I pray thee forbear ; 
Thy thoughts are like the yellow Ming leaves 
That wildly rustle in the evening gale, 
Dispersed afar. Rude was the wintry blast 
That so untimely smote my blooming tree. 
I thought to sit beneath the lovely shade, 
Tending young lambs all in the setting sun s 
But now it waves a wild fimtastic head. 
And soon will lie before the feller low. 

Nor are the other speeches less appropriate. It is 
not) however, to vindicate the merits of this drama, 
nor any of my compositions, that I write this work. 
Maddalen has not been read with attention by the 
few who have noticed it, and it was unfortunately 
published on my own account, and had in consequence 
no claim on the particular attention of the publisher— ^ 
a circumstance which every author in time learns to 
know. 

Agamemnon, the second drama in the volume, has 
perhaps in one respect still less claim on attention, 
for it is in some sort a tale of " stable-yard love." I 
do not recollect either when or where it was written, 
but it was after Clytemnestra. In my own opinion 
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the subject is not at all adapted to representation. 
Adultery is too coarse a passion ever to awaken 
sympathy, for even where it does, the guilty are 
ashamed to acknowledge what they feel. This drama 
is a failiire as a tragedy ; but as a metaphysical ex* 
position of the passion of which it treats, it is offered 
as an impressive analysis. 

When Lady Macbeth was written has also escaped 
my memory. It is supposed to be an exhibition of 
her in that last illness of which, with a few emphatic 
touches, Shakspeare has made so much. It possesses, 
however, streaks of poetry which are not without 
force. Her dream I do think has merit, and, with 
Mrs Siddons' delivery, would have been awful. 

As I, enchanted by the poppy's drouse. 

Lay on my couch, methought time had relapsed 

Back to the night on which we Duncan slew ; 

And, as I would have wash'd my bolter*d hands. 

Deep anguish pierced me, and methought I died. 

Exposed a space upon the regal bier — 

The same on which we, fidsely sad, adorn*d 

That good man once — methought I was convey'd. 

With dues of heraldry, into the vault 

Where all the royalty of Scotland rest. 

And placed^Lread punishment — ^by Duncan's side ! 

The requiem finish'd and the herald done, 
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The mouldy yawn of the sepulchre's gloom 
Was closed, and 1 left to resolve to dust. 

Then did I hear around 

The churms and chirruping of busy reptiles 
At hideous banquet on the royal dead ! 
Full soon methought the loathsome epicures 
Came thick on me, and underneath my shroud 
I felt the many-foot and beetle creep, 
And on my breast the cold worm coil and crawl I 
When all that was corporeal had resumed 
Its elemental essence, I became 
Lost in vacuity and silent gloom, 
A strange oblivion of sense, space, and time. 
Anon I heard a trumpet from afar 
Swell with a sweet melodious invitation. 
And saw ascend millions of radiant forms. 
Joyous they rose, and with them Duncan pass*d. 
More glorious than the Indian gem. His breast 
Was ruby-stain*d, Macbeth. 

Macbeth. Our guilty mark. 

Ladif, Again the trumpet sounded, but so shrill. 
So wild, so dissonant, so dread a shriek, 
That I in terror started from the tomb, 
And saw around me all the wretched throng 
That wrought on earth catastrophes of sin. 
Thou too wert there, but so in form transmuted. 
That fear to see thee broke the spell of sleep. 
Why stand you dumb ? Believe you in this dream ? 
Shall we in death lie conscious of the rot ? 

The defect of the drama is the want of plot ; but I 
only intended to make something that might, God 
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save the thought I be ingrafted on Shakspeare's play 
after the scene of the dream. 

Antonio, the next tragedy, is curious from its his- 
tory. My friend, Captain Thomson of the Guards, 
who was killed at Toulouse, resided in the apart- 
ments of his father, who was then in Parliament, in 
Palace-yard, and as I lived near, and had great con- 
fidence in his taste, I frequently consulted him anent 
my progeny. He was the best Italian scholar I ever 
knew ; and quite an enthusiastic admirer of Dante. 
One day, when I called, he was reading the Myrrha 
of Alfieri with the tear in his eye, and he said to me, 
" This piece has given me a new idea ; I am quite con- 
vinced that a man may treat of any thing in tragedy, 
if he has only delicacy of conception enough." 

From less to more I was afterwards induced to try 
my hand on the coarse topic of this drama. It was 
published as an experiment ; and it is not for me to 
»ay to what degree I have succeeded. The piece is, 
however, comparatively well written, but it has few 
quotable passages of mere poetry. The following 
from Carravagio, the painter, may, however, be of 
this kind. 
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The painter's art instructs him to discern 

The movements of the spirit in the face. 

Before this anguish keen and terrible 

She still has worn a countenance serene, 

Modest, though buxom, and though blooming, mild« 

Like cheerful Dian waiting for the day. 

Again 

The painter's pencil, in expression true, 
Conveys a moral like the poet's pen ; 
And feelings, faithful on the easel limn'd. 
Instruct the spirit and improve the heart. 
Like eloquence with all the shades of phrase, 
Or poetry embodied on the stage.— 
Go ; fear my skill. 

Clytemnestra I have always regarded, in point of 
conception, the finest of my productions. When 
I read it to Park, he called it my justification 
for writing poetry, and said it had given him more 
pleasure than had he been told I had made twenty 
thousand pounds, and yet it has no striking passage. 
Thomson said that the character of Orestes was the 
finest conception of simplicity, piety, and enthusiasm 
he had ever met with. The description of the sailor of 

Megara may be quoted. 

Orestes, That ancient mariner had in his day 
Seen many wonders of the sea and land. 
And learnt miraculous science. He had pass'd 
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Beyond th' Aurora of our western world. 

To where the Orient kings on opal walk ; 

And with the bold Phcenicians he had sail'd 

To where the long foreseeing Druids teach 

The untam*d Britons, that within the oak 

The guardian genius of their isle resides. 

Deep was he vers'd in starry processes, 

And could predict, by hieroglyphic skiU, 

The fortunes and the accidents of men. • • • 

— Told me that fate had form'd me to avenge 

My father's death, and Heaven's justice deal 

Against my guilty mother — bidding me 

Momentous aspects of the air and sky 

Nightly to note ; nor to advance myself 

Till thrice three hundred days were past and gone. 

Then if my resolution lasted firm. 

To be at Argos on this day prepared, 

When glorious Phoebus, in the bright of noon, 

Would veil his light in signal of approval. 

And lo, the God assumes the gloom predicted. 

Of this volume of dramatic essays I have not much 

to complain. Only two hundred and fifty copies 

were printed ; and being on my own account, it fell of 

course still-bom, in one respect, from the press ; for 

unless pains are taken to interest the public in a 

book, it must, though it were the Bible, be neglected. 

Mr Croker, in the Quarterly Review, did all that 

such a genius could do to consign it to derision. 

But thereby hangs a tale. 

VOL. I, K 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Criticisms on the Dramas, 

Soon after the pablieation of my Tragedies I went 
to Gibraltar, and if they were noticed in the monthly 
periodicals, I do not recollect what was said of them. 
I rather think they were not, for, the impression being 
small, I could afford few copies for distribution, 
unless, indeed, I may say they were all for distribu- 
tion, reminding me of a maternal saying to a waiter. 
On one occasion, when my mother was coming in the 
mail from Scotland to London, finding herself rather 
'^seomfished,"* she ordered tea while the horses were 
changing, but before it was ready, the guard blew his 
horn, and obliged her to leave it untasted. The 
waiter followed to the coach, and reminded her that 
she had only paid for the tea, and left nothing for 
the waiter. " A*s left for the waiter," said she, set- 
tling in her place, " and yell just shut the door." 
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Some time after my return from the Rock, there 
was, however, a critique in the Quarterly Review, by 
Mr Croker, intended to be as severely ironical as his 
" poor ability," to use a phrase of Cardinal Wolsey, 
could indite ; but instead of afflicting, as he had hoped, 
it only tickled me exceedingly, owing to an accident 
little foreseen. 

At that time there was a foreign nobleman in 
London, who occasionally came to see me. He spoke 
and wrote English very well for a foreigner, but with- 
out that perception of the inflexions in the meaning 
of words, so seldom attained by outlandish people. 
The day that the Review was published, he received 
^ copYj and read Croker's artide with all the delight 
and enthusiasm of a friend, — ^not perceiving it was 
ifonioal. Perhaps it was, indeed, so clumsily done, 
that even a native might have been mistaken. Next 
morning, however, at an uncommonly early hour, he 
came to congratulate me on being acknowledged by 
the Review as another Shakspeare, a name which 
he had somewhere read of. Not imagining that he 
could have been mystified, for he possessed great 
talent, I felt all the ecstasy of an author at the intel- 
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ligence, and immediately after breakfast sent for the 
publication, which presently, alas ! set all right as to 
the character of the criticism. But before reading 
the article half through, I was so amused at the con- 
sternation of my friend, as I explained to him the 
real meaning, that although the irony seemed to enter 
his soul, it was to me really diverting, beautifully 
illustrating that mercifulness with which Providence 
tempera the wind to the shorn lamb.^ 

Probably, however, the fortitude which in all cases 
I have ever evinced to the flagellations of the critics, 
was in this instance partly owing to the discipline to 
which I was accustomed in private. My friend Park, 
for example, was never satisfied unless my produce 
tions were first-rate, and took a special pleasure in 
constantly reminding me of the excellences of authors 
before whom I durst not, in a metaphorical sense, 

* I wonder how I have attracted so much of Mr Croker's 
critical kindness, for I must suppose, in charity, that he bears in 
mind, and endeavours to imitate the example, that "the Lord 
chasteneth whom he loveth." He must be a bold man to med- 
dle in the way he has done with my poetiy ; did ever he forget 
his own ? I mean how he put the London Gazette into rhyme 
and called it " The Battle of Talavera,'* publishing it to encourage 
the Duke. 
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venture to lift my eyelids. Cowper, the poet, was a rank 
Pickle among the Westminster boys, — ^as dauntless 
as the champion of England at a coronation, compared 
to me in blushing bashfulness before the worthies 
he, and be hanged to him, was ever preaching up as 
models for me to study. Thus it came to pass, that 
although the spirit of exoteric criticisms was merciless 
enough, it was ever mitigated to that of the Mephis- 
topheles that sat grinning at my own table. 

In looking over Park's letters I have found one 
pat to the occasion. It is chiefly concerning the very 
dramas that furnish the matter of this chapter, and I 
appeal to every skinless author if there was ever 
shown more hard-heartedness. It is, however, valua- 
ble as a morceau of criticism, and I expect, in perusing 
it, the courteous reader will, therefore, forget that it 
relates to my dramas, and take it only for its own 
merits. 

** Greenock, 13M il%, 181^. 
" My dear Fribnd, 
'* I have received your book, which is really a very handsome 
one, but, as you remark, exceedingly incorrect in point of typo- 
graphy. With regard to the comparative merit of the several 
pieces, I am still decidedly in favour of Clytemnestra, the last act 
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of which especiallj dispU^ a tragic eneigy and a force of senti- 
ment which I have not found in any of the others. Antonia, I 
think, comes nearest to it in the interest of the story ; but the 
character of Carravagio, though an able delineation, is not dra> 
matic, according to my conception of the term. It is a maxim 
which should never be lost sight of by those who write for the 
stage, that tragedy hat to do only with the passions. Professional 
peculiarities, such as those described in Carrayagio, are properly 
within the province of comedy. They belong to manners. 
Accordingly, with a little heightening, Carravagio might easily 
foe made a comic character. Upon the whole, however, this is 
perhi^ the best written play in the collection. The diction is 
less strained and distorted, and possesses a more equable and 
musical flow than in those places where you have attempted 
greater things. In Lady Macbeth, for instance, you have been 
led, by your admiration of Shakspeare, to assume a mystical 
pomp of language not easily supported — and the misfortune is 
that a fall from such a ' pernicious height' is always exceedingly 
obvious. As a dramatic performance, however, the chief defect 
of this play is the want of a story — there are no events in pre- 
paration, nor is the final catastrophe brought about by the 
agency of the characters in the piece. The superstitious con- 
sultations of Macbeth appear to the reader to be conversations 
held merely out of a kind of half philosophical curiosity ; and 
Baudron^ (by the way a most uncouth name, even to an English 
ear, and to a Scottish one, I fear, almost burlesque,) Baudron 
is much too rational and benevolent to be a fit compsmion for 
Hecate and the weird sisters. There are some highly poetical 
passages, however, which redeon these fiiults, and, to readers of 
the imaginatwe class, will compensate for the want of dramatic 
interest. At the head of these I place Lady Macbeth's dream, 
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the pftintii^ of which is horribly distinct. It is indeed a singidar 
fact, and I cannot help pointing it oat to your attention, that all 
the dramas in this yohime turn upon incidents either disgusting 
or horrible, and of course the impression which they leare upon 
the mind is in the main disagreeable. In the first, a father and 
a son are rivals in love, an idea certainly unpleasing from the 
leeling of indelicacy which it creates. In Antonia, the principal 
event is a rape ; and, as the whole interest of the performance 
rests upon this nefarious deed, it is of course never a moment 
out of the reader's head, which would, 1 think, be very distress- 
ing in the representation. In Agamemnon, a wife conspires 
with her paramour to murder her husband ; and in Clytemnestra, 
it is a son who puts his mother to death on the altar. I do not 
instance Lady Macbeth, as hers are legitimate horrors, and are 
free from any mixture of indelicacy. I mention this merely for 
the sake of reminding you, that it is always dangerous for an 
author when a disagreeable impression is made on the reader^ 
from whatever source, as the bulk of mankind are not skilful 
enough to discern what pertains to the author and what to hk 
lufoject. A connoisseur may be in raptures with a picture repre> 
senting the flaying of Marsyas, but an ordinary spectator will 
turn from it in disgust, however great the abilities of the artist 
may be. Upon the whole, had you not written the third act of 
Clytemnestra, I must confess I should have formed a different 
opinion of your dramatic powers from what I now entertain ; but 
I conceive that even one undoubted proof of capacity in any de- 
partment of art may justly overbalance a number of defective 
performances, as we see that the greatest masters are liable to 
fail at least as often as they succeed. Dramatic composition I 
believe to be the most precarious of any. 
" I am very glad to hear that Mr Davies gives so good an account 
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of the sale of the Travels. If they come to a second edition, I 
hope you will give them a complete revisal, as in that case they 
will become in some degree a standard work, and will deserve 
your care. Pray, what do you think of the Edinburgh review 
of Lord Byron's new poem? I should be glad to. hear how his 
Lordship feels upon the occasion ; but I should think he roust 
be satisfied that he has at least received justice, if no favour has 
been shown. The extracts in the Review show great poetical 
powers. Yours, J4Mes Park." 

I think Thomson's idea of the subjects fit for 
tragedy more ingenious and better than Park's. Com- 
mon passions do not, in my opinion, furnish occa- 
sions for those bursts of pathos from which the sub- 
limity of tragedy arises. It is in the delicacy of the 
management, as I conceive, that the whole peculiar 
art of the tragedian lies, and, of course, the more 
strange and horrible the topic is, the greater the 
difficulty of rendering it tolerable. The overcoming 
of difficulty is the triumph of art. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more frightful 
subject, for example, than the story of Myrrha ; but 
who can read Alfieri's drama without the most poig- 
nant sorrow ? I saw it once on the stage, and several 
of- the scenes are as vivid still in my recollection as 
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Mrs Siddons in any part of Lady Macbeth. Horace 
Walpole's Mysterious Mother is only not sublime 
because he has not treated the story delicately 
enough. But odious as it is, who can read it without 
emotion — ^who, indeed^ would read it twice? — not, 
however, for the same reason that one does not wish 
to weaken by a second perusal the fine horror pro- 
duced by the Robbers of Sdiiller, but because it 
^^ files the mind." My friend^ however, thought that 
the ordinary distresses of the world ate fit for trage* 
dies. In my opinion it is only the perpetration of 
extraordinary crimes which awaken rare and dreadful 
sentiments; and accordingly I accede to Thomson's* 
notion* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

lUiaiive to Editing Redhead Yotke's Publication. 

It is mentioned in m j Aatotiography that I have 
been always subjeet to oeeaskmal fits of absence of 
mind, sometimes to such a degree tlmt all dse bat ihe 
present thought has beon finngotten, or only allowed 
to occupy a very snbordinale place in my attentbn. I 
called it self-absorption, having no otter term 'which 
so well expressed the predominance which interesting 
topics often acquired in my reflections. There is pro* 
bably something morbid in the mood, for it cannot 
uniformly be counteracted by resolution, and it leads 
frequently to inconvenience, by lessening, as it were, 
the importance of many things deserving of more 
consideration than they obtain, giving to my occulta* 
tions of others an air of concealment, when the total 
uselessness of such an artifice is as palpable as the 
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conning of the ostrich, which believes^ when it hat 
hidden its head in a tuft of grafts, that its huge body 
» not seem 

To myself this characteristic does not appear so 
remarkable as it may hare done to others, and tha 
consciousness of no dec^tion being intended, always 
lightens the recollection o£ the inadvertencies to 
which it gives rise. Of these was the total suspensic»t 
in my memory, during the dictation of the Autobio*> 
graphy, of having written the Crusade ; a work that 
the publishers must have recollected, and which being 
known to others, could not, in consequence, be owing 
to any desire to oreAock it on my part. Therefore^ 
I wish to say, once for all, that when it seems I con«- 
ceal any circumstance which others may know, it 
ought to be ascribed to that leakiness of memory 
which arises from the infirmity aUudcd to, and is 
not intentional. 

This prefatory matter is by way of introduction to 
a transaction still more (in my own opinion) curious 
than even the neglect of the Crusade. I forgot en-* 
tirely that I had at one time undertaken to eUt a few 
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numbers of Redhead Yorke's Review, with the design 
of continuing it if I liked the labour. This was at 
the time I found myself so indisposed to the continu- 
ance of an adventurous life, on failing to excite that 
attention to my schettie of transmitting British goods 
into the heart of the continent, through Turkey, de- 
Spite the Berlin and Milan decrees. I do not myself 
now comprehend why the affair Jia3 been so long ba-> 
nished from my mind as to be almost quite oblit^ra^ 
ted, for in it I appear to have acted in no discreditable 
manner. Even in the end, I obtained something like 
approbation from my considerate friend. However, 
certain it is the transaction escaped me, and I hasten 
here to make amends for the omission. 

About the end of 181 1, it appears that I communi* 
cated to Mr Park my intention to take up Mr Yorke'a 
paper, the chief proprietor of which was the Rev. Dr 
Locke, a collateral descendant of the celebrated meta- 
physician. Park's answer IS highly chara cterist ic, and 
shows, at the sam.e time, the freedom of that mental 
intercourse which existed between us, and which^ 
since his death, has never been supplied. 
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«* Greenock, Slii December, 1811. 
" My dbar Friend, 
*< Although you do not say so, you are no doubt anticipating 
a serious expostulation on the subject of your letter, and I will 
not deny that I am both surprised and alarmed by it« I have 
what appear to me the strongest objections to the plan you have 
announced of conducting Redhead Yorke*s paper ; and 1 hope 
you will not take it ill if 1 state what they are, as I entertain 
some hopes that you have not yet gone beyond the power of re- 
tracting in this afifair. My objections are founded upon two dis- 
tinct views of the matter. In the first place, it is clear, and I 
think on reflection you will acknowledge it yourself, that the step 
wiU decide the colour of your whole future life, and fix you down 
ioT the remainder of your days an author by profession, a writer 
for bread. Now this is certainly a consideration wliich demands 
a pause for reflection, and that a long and a serious one. With 
regard to the literary profession in general, I appeal to your 
own observation, and to the uniform experience of mankind in 
all countries, if it is not, of all the various ways of gaining a live- 
lihood, the most uncertain, the most harassing, and, with a few, 
a very few exceptions, the most degrading, in its practical 
efi^cts, to a man of spirit and talent, and such men only are fit 
for it. It is, in fact, only the desperate resource of men who have 
no profession, which they abandon as soon as they can find any 
other employment. No man takes it up as an eligible business 
(except perhaps one or two newsj^apet editors, and I believe 
even this exception is scarcely necessary), and if the necessity 
that originally drove him into it obliges him to continue, it is no- 
thing to the argument. But surely the case is widely different 
with you, who hitve a profession, and along with it habits and in- 
formation that should command the services of mankind, instead. 
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of depending on tliMr opinions or caprices. In short, it appears 
to me that the employment you are about to embaric in» is nei- 
ther, in point of respectability, comfort, or emolument, such as I 
^ould desiie lor you, or rather, as you should desire for yoursdf. 
Besides, it is attended wkh considerable personal liasard, as the 
late ex officio trials sufficiently testify. Further, with regard to the 
particular woik in question, there are several things that deserve 
attention, and that require to be explained. Upon what political 
principles do you propose to cany it on ? You must be aware of 
its present character, and that its circulation is chiefly confined 
to the most devoted adherents of the ministry, to whom alone its 
Tiolence can be in any d^ree acceptable. In accepting the nuu 
nagement of such a paper, an editor of a difierent way of think- 
ing certainly places himself in a very disagreeable and embarrass-^ 
ing situation. In the first place, he is in some degree bound to 
continue the work on its own principles, by the very act of taking 
it with the advantage of an established circulation ; and if he at^ 
tempt to alter its tone in a gradual manner, so as to avoid giving 
immediate umbrage, he is sure to be sooner or later detected and 
abandoned by the old set of subscribers, and most probably with- 
out acquiring any others in their place, as the work will, in ap- 
pearance at least, still wear tlie badge of its former party. Setting 
these considerations aside, however, and viewing it merely as a 
literary undertaking, I must warn you that you will have a strong 
prejudice to overcome in your outset, as the successor of a writer 
whose oflences against good taste and sound reason have been so 
disgusting to men of sense and moderation. I do not know what 
Mr Yorke's private character may be, and I suppose it respect- 
able, but as an author he is detestable. This, in my estimation, 
is an objection of no small weight. Another is, that in the course 
«ven of this winter, importanf political changes are likely to take 
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places If thi^ were to hj^p^i^ it would make a gveat dafterenoe 
io the fortunes of pwsty pubUoatioiut, or pukUcadonfli that, were 
thought so. Should it not, yew risk would be the greater, for I 
am satisfied that in no longer period of time, yon would becomo 
an opposition writer, or at least you would not fiul tolet fly some 
obnoxious truth, which would bring you under the purview of 
the Attorney- General. In the present state of the law of libel and 
of politics in this country, I do not know a situation of more hazard 
than that of a public writer, or one that requires more coolness, 
more address in the use of words, or more anxious vigilance and 
attention. The sword is constantly suspended over his head by 
a single hair. And what is the great inducement that counter- 
balances such terrible evils ? Not emolument, for I am certain 
that your plan will not answer as a pecuniary speculation, and 
this for a highly creditable reason. Your mind is too impartial 
and too honourable to modify and suppress its opinions to pleaa^ 
a particular set of men, and no political writer ever succeeded in 
this country but by means of a party. Such are the reasons upon 
which my unfavourable opinion of your plan is grounded. You 
will probably think them timorous, and likewise harsh, and I cer. 
tainly have not pleased myself in the manner of stating them, 
but my object is merely to awaken your own reflections* If you 
can by any fair means shake yourself clear of this paper, it will 
afford me most sincere pleasure. Should this be out of your 
power, however, you may depend on all the aid my feeble pen 
can give you ; and, in the meantime, you are welcome to make 
any use you think proper of the essay you mention. I need not 
give you any caution about names. By the way, I hope your 
own name will not appear in the work, at least at. present I 
have not yet mentioned your design to the good people at home ; 
but if I do it before hearing from you, you may trust to my dis% 
cretion in softening mattes. I can teU you it will cause alamen» 
tation* I beg you will write me in course, after a serious reoon* 
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sideration of the matter in question; and whatever may be your 
determination^ I shall receive it with the . acquiescence due to a 
roan in b's own affairs. At the same time, I never was more in 
earnest tlian I am at this moment X wish you many happy 
years. Yours always, 

" Jahes Pahk^" 

What answer I returned to my friend's remon- 
strance is no longer recollected. It is probable I 
reminded him of my circumstances, and the frustra- 
tion of the hopes I had cherished of establishing a 
transit business. I say so without the slightest re- 
collection of what passed, and altogether as an infe- 
rence from the contrition which he expressed for the 
friendly candour of his expostulation, which was as 

follows : — 

" Greenock, 1th January, 1812. 
" My dear Friend, 
** I know not when I was seized with such poignant remorse 
as on reading your last letter, and my regret was increased by 
the mildness with which you treat my ilUtimed representations. 
However, that is past now, and by way of reparation I intend 
to exe^ myself with still greater zeal in promoting your project 
than I did in opposing it I fear the annexed performance will 
not arrive in time for your next publication, but it will per- 
haps be as well to reserve it for the next, as you must not be 
too lavish of original matter. Once for all, I give you full powers 
to reject, expunge, and alter whatever you think proper in any 
of my lucubrations. It will be as well to omit the initials, as 
they might betray me to your readers here. I am much pleased 
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with your first nuimber, and not a }Me ^pleased wA the notice 
jou have taken of my essay on education, which is better than 
I thought, and most wonderfully in point to the times. I shall 
he glad to hear at your leisure if it msjteB aqy iimprestooo; tat 
do not waste your time in writing long letters. I hope the pre* 
sent communication is not iU adapted to your paper. The most 
pa^ of it is written oif-hand, and not very l^ble ; but If yon wfll 
indulge me in this practice, I may have it in my power to be a 
more frequent correspondent. I have great plans in my head, 
and the foreign library will afford me valuable materials on French 
4iiiiirs-^for instance, the designs of Hoche on Ireland, and other 
things of a similar kind. I shall also endeavour to set Mr 
lil'Cartney a-going, but I doubt if his &vourite subjects wotild 
suit your work. As I have much at heart the eometness of 
your paper in style and typography, I shall mention occasionally 
any habitual errors I may observe. I recollect two in this 
number — ^preceeding for preceding — and dicta prefixed to a v^b 
in the singular. I am happy to say that the old folks have much 
less to say against the plan than I had supposed from former ex« 
perience would have been the case. Tour father is highly pleased 
ivkfa the book, and is proud of it as the ptoAaOkn of his son. 
This, I think» is a ve^ pleasing circumstancew You must give 
in my name to your puMisher as a subscriber for the Review, as 
it has not con^ unrwai'd. 

<< I am, yours always 

'* James Tabk. 

** It win oblige me if you wffl attend particularly to the oor- 
TecUon of the press in printing my matters* There is only one 
error in the essay, but it is a puzzling one." 

This letter affords a pleasing view of Park's dia* 
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' racter. In the remonstxance given in the preceding 
letter, he was as frank and plain as the occasion 
seemed to demand. But when he saw that I was 
no longer in a condition to choose, he drove from his 
mmd the vexatious thoughts which troubled him, 
and gave me all the aid in his power. I am willing 
to think that this was such an instance of true friend- 
ship as few have experienced, and ought to lighten 
the blame, if I have incurred any, for entertaining 
a better ojnnion of mankind than those who have 
suffered less from the errors or malevolence of indi- 
viduals. 

The next letter from him contained another com- 
munication, and intimates that our old schoolfellow, 
Spence, was at work for me — one of those few inge- 
nious men who are slow of reaching the meridian, 
because they are ultimately deseed to attain a great 
height, and to be long brilliant. 

When I had conducted the Political Review about 
a month, I began to tire of it. My habits were 
at that time attive, and the sedentary consideA- 
tion which a weekly publication necessarily requires, 
ivas not in unison with my restless disposition. 
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But the folIowi]ig> epistle from Park merits more at« 

tendon than I can at this distance of time presume 
to expect will be pud to any thing I can say. My 
letters to him are destroyed. 

^*GrcmiQk, 2d Febnmtf^ 1812. 
*' My pbak Frien9» 
** I hope the foregoing will be in time. Let me know if it i& 
in your next, as Sunday is my most conveiiknt day to lucubrate* 
W. Spence is at work on a most interesting subject* a com- 
parison of the English and Scotch administration of Criminal 
law; but you need not take any notice tiU you receive the 
paper. We are highly pleased with your last number. Go on» 
but in the midst of your boldness remember discretion. The 
manner is of more consequence than the matter, in political 
writing. I recommend the above to your fatherly care in cor^ 
recting the press. I still wwt the first number. Yours, 

•' James Park." 

*« Greenock, Wh February, 1812, 
^ My dear Friend, 
'* Your letter found me io the midstof my babnoe— ^business: 
that will allow nothing to interfere with iU-«therwise it waa^ 
entitled to an earlier answer. The day after I received it, your 
father told me that you had been prevailed upon to conduct the 
Review a little longer ; .but as I imagine you are not anxious 
now for the success of the paper, or very desirous of obtaining 
commuaicadons, I have for this week omitted my usual contri^ 
bution. As I am so little acquainted with the circumstances 
connected with your change of plan». I am at a loss whether to 
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congratulate you or condole with you on the occasion ; only, as 
I really think that you exposed yourself to some risk hy the bold- 
ness of certain passages in the numbers you have published, and 
when I also perceive that you were preparing for still greater 
enorniUiet, I am disposed to consider your relinquishing the 
paper as at least a safe proceeding. I observe you have put 
your name to the principal article in the last number. It is, 
fortunately, one of the ablest papers that ever proceeded from 
your pen, though strongly marked with peculiarities, and even 
eccentricities, which greatly weaken, I think, the impression it 
ought to make by the vigour and comprehension of the reason- 
ing. You are so extreme a mannerist in style, that your readers 
would almost require to be your personal friends and acquaint- 
ance before they can do you justice. You write from the very 
peculiar associations of your own mind, instead of attending to 
those general associations which are common to the bulk of man- 
kind. This I presume you will admit to be a fault in a public writer, 
who certainly ought to write popularly, otherwise he must be 
perpetually misconceived, and of course misrepresented. An 
ordinary reader fastens upon an outre expression, and being 
unable to penetrate the recondite meaning that lurks under its 
fantastic disguise, tliinks it downright nonsense and raving. You 
may guess from these remarks, that though I admired your 
fourth number, the fifth was not to my taste. I was indeed 
seriously angry with you for taking so little pains on the form of 
your observations, especially as the matter was good. Our 
coffee-room readers, though no conjurers, are probably a pretty 
fair sample of readers in general ; and tlierefore I think it worth 
while to observe how they are ajSected by any remarkable pas* 
sage. I find that any odd or very peculiar expression uniformly 
shocks their taste, and injures the impression of the composition. 
•» With regard to the project you mention, you may of course 
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rely on my zealous co*operatioD» as far as my ability and leisure 
will admit. At the same time, I really do not consider any 
occasional aid that I could give worth reckoning upon in esta- 
blishing a periodical work. For one thing, I find an absolute 
necessity, in these wretched times, to devote more of my time to 
business than I have been in the habit of giving to it ; and 
the quantity of exercise I am ob%ed to take in order to pre* 
serve myself in health, greatly abridges my hours of study. I 
am now fully convinced that a man of business, who has a daily 
routine of transactions to go through without intermission, can- 
not be a writer to any purpose. I could certainly, however, do 
a little, but I fear our friend the mathematician, however well 
disposed, will scarcely do any thing. When a man has a 
favourite study, in which he is led on by the ardour of discovery 
from one vast labour to another, it is impossible to drag him 
from it by any other motive than absolute necessity. He is also 
fiuiidicus with regard to his own compositions, a disposition 
which is a great enemy to productiveness, however it may &vour 
correctness. I observe that you have put the Cardinal to the 
press. I shall be glad to hear what arrangement you have made 
with respect to this work, and when it will be out Pray send 
my engravings for the Travels, and likewise the first number of 
the Review. Have Cadell and Davies had many orders for 
copies? Yours, James Park." 

It does not appear that I continued much after 
the date of the last letter in my editorial capacity ; 
but in the whole business, it will be allowed that 
Park acted in the most friendly and most disinterested 
manner. Sometimes it suggests to me a pleasing 
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xcmimacenee, wken I call to mind the general acope 
of his friendship. The whole of his conduct, in the 
affair of the Review^ is unique and complete within 
itself; beautiful for its consistency, pathetic by its 
anxieties, and such as seldom illununates the obscib- 
rity of private life. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Change of Character previous to going to Gibraltar, 

The time at which I resolved to have nothing 
more to do ^th the PoKtical Review, tmtil I went 
to Gibraltar, with the intention of being settled there, 
was perhaps the most important short period of my 
wliole fife, and yet not distingtdshed by any incident 
worthy of being recorded. 

In outward seeming, it was calcolated to extite 
only a kind of wonder in my friends at what I was 
doing ; but to myself^ the whole mind was turned up 
from the bottom, and sown with new intentions. I 
am not sure that there Was any thing praiseworthy 
in this, for I do not think that resolutions of changes 
are ever very salutary; for resolutions are of the nature 
of substitutes of reason for instincts, and I am inclined 
^ this time of day to prefer the guidance of instincts. 
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which are derived from heaven, to the guidance of 
human reason, which is often at variance with them^ 
and we know is frail and infirm. I was coerced^ 
however, by circumstances, to the alteration, though, 
to the cursory observer, there was no great apparent 
cause ; even my friend Park was not very sensible 
of the necessity with which I conceived myself to be 
then environed. 

I was still a young man, in the society of those to 
whom I had been accustomed ; but the sacrifices of 
inclination made to retain this footing, were never, in 
my own opinion, adequately conceived. That same 
decision of character, however, which has been at 
once a bane and antidote to myself, can^ into opera- 
tion in the most effective manner, and the determina- 
tions then formed have never been since altered, nor 
yet has my appearance in the eyes of the world been 
in any degree changed. It is of no use to afiect con- 
cealment of the ambition by which I was actuated j 
but only those can form a competent idea of the 
strength of the passion, from the little incidents I 
have now to relate, by studying them as indices. 

From the time I became a member of Lincoln's 
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Inn, I had become a collector, or rather a picker up, 
of old books. This was altogether a matt^ of taste, 
and really of no earthly use, but I was not unsuecess-* 
ful in the pursuit. I had formed abroad and at home 
a curious collection, and such as very few persons 
of my station had any thing like;, but I reckon- 
ed a book the first printed in Spain as my greatest 
curiosity. I bought it for half-a-crown, and the pre- 
sent Duke of Marlborough gave odds of nine pounds 
for it at my sale. However, as I have long since 
discharged the subject from my mind, I shall not be 
more particular. 

When I had resolved to think no more of the bar, 
I determined to sell this collection, for which pur- 
pose I directed a gentleman, who I conceived was 
qualified, to make the necessary arrangements. How 
he neglected the business I cannot tell, but it so hap- 
pened, that he forgot the day of sale, and the books 
brought, with a very few exceptions, scarcely the 
prime cost. The result mortified me extremely, and 
from the day I received the account, I determined 
never to buy a book agsun, except such as I found 
absolutely necessary. To that resolution I have 

VOL. I. M 
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adhered for more than one-and-twenty years; for 
even the books that I could not attain without puiv 
ehase, I always sold again. In a few instances I 
have received presents of valuable works, but in all 
Ae time, though a man addicted to reading and 
research, I do not think, including periodicals, that I 
have laid out so much as ten pounds. 

This circumstance is rather given as an instance of 
character, than as a privation voluntarily endured ; 
for although I felt something like hardship in the 
abstinence for two or three years, it grew into a habif, 
and I felt at last none. I soon discovered that tlie 
public libraries, and those of private friends, could 
be resorted to; and what was at first exceedingly 
disagreeable, has now become a matter of great in- 
difference. 

But the book-buying abstemiousness should only 
be considered as characteristic of all my resolutions 
at that period. Indeed it was not till I felt that in 
the course of a year I should be free of all my en- 
cumbrances, that I relapsed in any degree to the 
unshackled inclinations of my youth ; but at that 
time I put fetters on my aspirations; and though 
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little changed in what may be called my e]ilitbUioni 
I really looked at both sides of a shilling before I 
spent it ; and yet I believe many persons accustomed 
to an unrestricted expenditure in their own little wants 
may have thought me extravagant, for at the time I 
was so penurious to myself, I did not like that the world 
should see it« It has thus happened] that the very 
determination to be extremely economic^ ha3 been the 
cause of my resorting to a more elevated walk of life 
than my circumstances seemed to justify. 

When I had arranged on going to GibraUar», I 
proceeded to Scotland^ Qot as a common visit, for in 
the C3urse of that exclusion I went to every pla^e t 
could recollect^ with which in my boyhood I had 
been &miliar, even to the churchyard, on the tomb-r 
stonei of which I had often played. 

The journey in one respect was not pleasant. I 
found myself prodigiously changed, and I saw many 
persons altered by time — changed too, I thought, 
in character. But the great transmutation of which 
I was sensible, was in my own hopes. I reinembered 
well how buoyant, even fantastical, they once had. 
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been, how luxuriant and blossomy ; but I saw that a 
blight had settled on them, and that my career must 
in future be circumscribed and very sober. 

There is no denying what was lodged in my 
bosom, and whenever an accidental bud or shoot 
at variance with a very moderate scheme of life 
appeared, it bred in it a canker. In a word I was 
altogether a different being, and certainly not that 
kind of person whom previously I had been. In one 
respect there was, perhaps, no great change upon me. 
I continued to have the same general views of man- 
kind, but I saw that interest alone was not an ade- 
quate fulcrum for the machine requisite to move them. 
A kind of disagreeable suspicion of other qualities, at 
•least as influential, was beginning likewise to dawn ; 
.and folly and ignorance, I began to think, had quite 
as much to say in human affairs as interest, and con- 
ceit a great deal more. All these were not, in my 
opinion, so manageable as interest. 

Interest may be addressed with success where only 
It is considered, but ignorance, folly, and conceit are 
not so easily dealt with, for however warily a man 
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may deal with interest, the others step in, and are 
apt to disconcert his wisest arrangements. 

Glad to escape into a new sphere of action, I 
bade adieu to the United Kingdoni with very calm 
expectations as concerned the happiness in store for 
me; but there was nothing in the circumstances of 
the case, that interfered with my literary predilec- 
tions. 

At Gibraltar I began to learn Spanish, and having 
access to the garrison and the town libraries, my time 
did not hang heavy, though I do not remember any 
particular benefit derived from these advantages, 
for I do not reckon occasional satirical verse-making 
as one, nor the reading of many books as any thing 
extraordinary. I remember, however, that having 
much leisure necessarily for some time, I employed it 
in drawing up a brief history of Frederick's part in 
the celebrated Seven Years' war, considering it as a 
splendid period, attended with no apparent results in 
its consequences, however fatally prolific ; for it 
appeared to me that Frederick, by the brilliant station 
he possessed as a king, became unconsciously the 
apostle of those principles which acquired, afterwards, 
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such an aseendeney) and gave sad an impetus to the 
French Reyclulton^ 

This little historical disquisition was the only tUng 
of moment that I put together while in Gibraltar, 
but I was not impressed with the momentous nature 
of the subject till long after. The character and 
tendency, however, of the Seven Years' war, in giving 
moral influence to Frederick, has not been suffix* 
ciently yet considered. 

One thing in unison with this course of study I 
ought to mention, especially as it is not very conso^ 
nant to British feeling, and may give rise to new 
trains of thought ; I mean the character of the elder 
Pitt, the g^at Lord Chatham. Of all men of hig^ 
endowment, he has since appeared to me as the most 
arrogant and shortsighted. To his superior talents, 
in debate, and his command over the minds of others, 
I am willing to allow the utmost admiration ; but of 
that discerning spirit which sees the results in the 
tendencies of things, I conidder him to a remarkable 
degree defective, and throu^ all his Ufe unaware 
that the time might come when Governments, which 
he thought all aujd all, when wisely, according to his. 
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notions, administered, might, instead of principals, 
sink into the agents of the multitude. With his mind 
formed upon the usages and precedents that prevailed 
in his time, he would, in my opinion, have been a poor 
statesman, amidst the storms and turbulence of the 
French Revolution. Perhaps had he lived in that 
eventful period, he might have acquired the know- 
ledge of those things which were wanted ; but as he 
appears to have been constituted, I consider him only 
as having been a great man, with all his energy, to 
his contemporaries, and not one of those epochal 
examples by which Providence gives a new stimulus 
to the actions and sentiments of mankind. Nobody 
thinks now of Lord Chatham, — ^no, not so much as of 
Sir Robert Walpole* How different is it with Burke, 
whose genius and foresight have continued to rise and 
brighten ever since he was removed from the earth I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Supposition of having described only from memory'^The har- 
mony which genius discerns — My Novels tahen promiscuously 
— Men and Women~~Eeflections, 

Before I proceed to notice separately those pro- 
ductions which have obtained the greatest share of 
attention, and in which it is supposed my " great 
strength lieth," it is necessary I should enter into 
some explanation relative to " mine art." 

It is imagined that I have drawn entirely on my 
recollection, both for the incidents and characters of 
my most valuable pictures ; and it has been alleged 
that I have had very little recourse to that kind of 
invention, composition, which constitutes the vitality 
of art, and that in consequence of not having had 
access to the company of proper models, I have felled 
in my attempts to exhibit persons of a higher sphere 
of life than my own. 
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Those who first gave forth these imaginations, 
could have known little of my history, even while 
they were paying the very highest compliment to 
the accuracy of my observations. 

It may be seen by my Autobiography that I was 
brought up in a respectable station, which rendered 
me very unlikely to have, after I was ten years old, 
seen much of that life which it is supposed I have 
most delighted to paint. But a certain distance in 
all limnipg is necessary to enable an artist to con- 
template, in the most picturesque point of view, the 
objects he would represent. The vraisemblable of my 
pictures ought to have been, therefore, regarded as' 
a proof that I could not have beea very intimately' 
near those things which I have chosen to depict, al- 
though in all of them there may be a bringing to- 
gether of homogeneous circumstances, so obvious, 
that the mere mirroring of the mind is not their sole 
merit, and for this reason. There is a univtjrsal har- 
mony in Nature, and in the imitation and perception 
of this divine impress consist the excellence and the 
glory of art. One may extract by observation the 
elements, as it were, of works of art, but the dis- 
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cernment of the eternal and unireisal harmony ig 
essential to their formation ; and the exactness with 
which it is imitated by composition, constitutes that 
approximation to perfection, which genius hopes to 
attain. 

This accuracy in individual impressions on the 
mind, which is common memory, and which all men 
in some degree possess, is not only requisite in art, 
but ako a lietculty to perceive the all^pervading har* 
mony of Nature, or, in other words, the power of 
y discerning the things which can fittest be assimilated* 
Occasionally I have flattered myself that I possessed 
a little portion of this innate endowment, especially 
since some of my attempts to put things together, in 
accordance with the systematic harmony of Nature, 
bave been generally recognised as not to have been 
failures ; and I acknowledge tibat I have often mudi 
pleasure in forming groups of the recollections of the 
individual things which I have previously noticed, 
but I am not myself conscious of having laid my 
reooUection under any other contribution* I have 
but done as the painters do,.-^made compositions by 
dovetailing different sketches together. Moreover^ 
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the models to which I have had recourse, were not 
always of that rank of life in which I have repre- 
sented them. Leddy Grippy, for example, is the 
caricature of a person in a very different station from 
that to which she is represented as belonging. I 
only, however, took the outline. And Sir Andrew 
Wyllie had his original in a late very worthy, straight- 
forward baronet — ^with, however, a little dash of more 
drollery than I ever saw in my model. Moreover, 
I never slept but one night in a manse, and that was 
then the habitation of a clergyman, any thing but a 
Mr Balwhidder. 

It was to the natural character that my studies 
were directed, and I need not add that this is more 
obvious in the upper orders than in the middle classes. 
I confess, indeed, that I have been but little suscep- 
tible for a long time of the difference of that drapery 
in which so many think all the differences of rank 
consist, for I have looked more at God's creatures 
than at the works of the tailor or milliner; but if 
there be any truth in the hypothesis upon which it 
has been thought I have only painted from memory, 
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u]idoiiJi>tedi]i[ my. pictures of the higher oiA&m should 
be more like them,, than those of .^ulijects tajken from 
modeto u».my own. degree ;. for I have l^een a more 
intimate associate, Mfith p^ple of whi^t i^re deemed of 
GDnditio%. tbaii with those belongiBg either to the 
prof^onal or m^rcsoitijle clasGtes, but I neyear par^ 
much about the actors or ^tresses,, or lay-figures 
among tbeiit, nor« aft^r a short, interview;,, could I 
erer see more than that lords and ladies were but 
meii and women. 

The other day I happened to see, in an American 
publication, a kind of estimate of me, in which there 
is diii^layed conpidfrable acumen, but the wrijter as- 
sumes as ;true What: I deny. So much str^s was 
Imd 0!il. the hypothetical fact, , that being in bed, and 
h^vi^g nothing else to do, I, by way of curiosity, 
though geilerally aware of the fact, arithmetically 
enumerated my fi^male fn^ds, and found that I was 
better acquaintedjmth mote ^ than twice the number 
of ladie^ of titl^ than with mistresses of all ranks. 

I do not mention this in vanity, for pf what importr 
ance is that now to an;inyalidcd ^dv^urerp but 
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only to show how little reliance ought to be placed oii. 
the on dits of the world. Perhaps it would be difficult 
to point out another man who has seen so many of 
the varieties of life, and certain I am that my stars 
have had more to do in this matter than either kith^ 
kin, or ally. I was, doubtless, not born in the he- 
misphere of fashion, but I have lived as much in it 
as a plebeian should do, who has any respect for him- 
self. The misconception, however, probably arises 
from what were the ostensible workings of ambition, 
and by ascribing, in consequence, the manifestations 
of that obtrusive passion to the effervescence of vanity. 
Whether the reader believe me or not, it is little to 
the purpose, but there never was the inflation of 
vanity about me. My aim was directed to distinc- 
tion that should be deserved, and few have laboured 
more assiduously to attain it. This is seriously said, 
under the anguish of that premature infirmity which 
has compelled me to quit, not, I trust, with discom« 
fiture, the arena. 

Of my conceptions of historical manners I am 
really inclined to be a little dogmatical, because aware 
of being at least as well acquainted by experience 
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irith them as those who trumpet my defects, and of 
having gone through a coarse of antiquarian study 
which such critics have probably not — a course which 
I thought justified me to venture the developement» 
I have attempted. Still it may be said, and I am 
not denying it, that I may not have described olden 
things well. 

It is very true that I have not sat at the tables 
of •• the Lord's anointed, kings,*' but sovereigns, 
*' and viceroys over them," have done landlord to 
me with much sua^dty ; and were there not a 
seeming ostentation in the statement, I might 
speak of being on terms of greater intimacy with 
princes and nobles, both at home and abroad, than 
with mercantile men. But, nevertheless, I only 
claim the merit of bringing individuals forward^ 
with adjuncts and scenery suitable to their natural 
diameters. It is time, however, to end this dis- 
quisition, which I hope the reader will regard with 
indulgence, and not deem impertinent, for it avails 
nothing now to me to speak of *< vain things,'* 
or those which ** the people mind." In trudi, I 
think less about them than of the blind mendicant 
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sitting on the wayside, with his hat on the road, 
and hia messan slumbering near, rolling, it may 
be, without sin, his sightless orbs reproachfully to 
Heaven ; and it is no alleviation to my suffering, to 
think that as proud a man, the illustrious Dante, 
solicited alms, and yet had not survived eleven shocks 
and aggravations of paralysis. They must read, 
indeed, with little tact, what I have written about 
mysdf, who sii|^>08e I can have any gratification in 
speaking of the dewdrops that sparkled in the spring 
of life, or the evanescent fragrances of its siunmer. 

But I have done. The only question is — Are my 
descriptions natiural ? are my characters, no matter 
whether crones, caris, or courtiers, like human beings? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Annals of the Parish, 

After my return from Gibraltar, the work subse- 
quently published under the title of the Annals of the 
Parish was my first production. It was undertaken 
in the summer of 1813. Some account of its history 
was introduced into my Autobiography, for I had not 
then contemplated the present Memoir ; but it will not 
be deemed improper to repeat what I said of it here, 

[When very young, I wished to write a book that 
would be for Scotland what the Vicar of Wakefield 
is for England, and early began to observe and to 
conjecture in what respects the minister of a rural 
parish differed from the general inhabitants of the 
country. The study was not, however, pursued 
with any particular intensity, the opportunity being 
wanting, for^^our town was large, and the clergymen 
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in it too urbane to furnish a model. The beau ideal 
of a rural pastor never presented itself to me ; but I 
heard from others descriptions of the characters of in- 
dividuals, by which I was furnished with many hints. 
The original of Micah Balwhidder was minister of 
Saltcoats in my youth ; I never saw him, though 
from boyhood intimate with members of his family. 
/_One Sunday, happening to take a walk to the 
neighbouring village to Greenock, Innerkip, I ob- 
served, that from the time I had been there, some 
progress had been made by Sir John Shaw Stewart 
in turning it inside out. While looking at the vari- 
ous improvements around, my intention of writing a 
minister's sedate adventures returned upon me, as if 
the mantle of inspiration had suddenly dropped upon 
my shouldersj and I resolved to make the schoolmas- 
ter of the village the recorder of a register. A speci- 
men of what I then designed is introduced into Eben 
Erskine ; but I did not proceed with that intention, 
and it was not till after my marriage that I altered 
my plan into the Annals of the Parish, nor did I 
then quite complete it, as I was informed that Scot^ 
tish novels would not succeed (Waverley was not 
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then puUiilied); and in eoncNeqaenee I threw the 
manaseript aside. 

Yeaia aft«r, I found it among my papars, and read 
it over as an entire stranger, when seveml passages 
strudL me as harii^ some merit, and as they pro- 
duced the same effect on my friend Mr O , who 

that day dined with me, I sent the manuscript to 
Mr Bladcwood of fxlinbur^, by whom it was pub- 
lished. 

Some of the individuals who have been the models 
of the characters, were, on the publication, at once 
recognised, which tended to corroborate the favour* 
able opinicm I had myself formed of the work ; but 
although the story was suggested by tiie improve* 
ments of Innarldp, the scene is laid in the where* 
abouts of the village of Dreghom.] 

I have been told, when the book first came out^ 
Lady M. recognised her aunt Lady B. C. in Lady 
Macadam. There was some shrewdness in the guess, 
for although of the eccentridties of die old kdy I 
have but a sdioolboy's recollection, she certainly was 
present to my imagiaation in the coaeeption of the 
character, arising from local circumstances connected 
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witb Dreghorn. The actual model was a Mrs 

P , of St Peter's, Isle of Thanet, where, I 

dare say, she is still remembered. Since the book was 
finished, I have become acquainted, however, with a 
still more perfect specimen of the same genus, in a 
young lady who is in her eighty-ninth year, and might 
become immortal if she would only write her own 
reminiscences. 

I am led from many circumstances to conclude 
that this simple work is considered the best of my 
productions ; but although willing to regard it among 
the most original, I do not myself think so. No 
doubt it has what my own taste values highly, 
considerable likeliness, if the expression may be 
used, but it is so void of any thing like a plot, that it 
lacks in the most material feature of the novel. 

To myself it has ever been a kind of treatise on the 
history of society in the West of Scotland during the 
reign of King George the Third ; and when it was 
written, I had no idea it would ever have been 
received as a novel. Fables are oifiten a better way 
of illustrating philosophical truths than abstract rea« 
sonittg; and in this class of eomporitions I would 
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place the Annals of the Parish ; but the public con- 
sider it as a novel, and it is of no use to think of 
altering the impression with which it has been re- 
ceived. 

In some respects I may be justified in being proud 
of the Annals of the Parish, as it has been the means 
of procuring me many civilities and some amuse- 
ment. I cannot imagine, however, that it would be 
agreeable to those by whom I have been obliged, to 
mention their names, but one incident was curious. 

In coming through St James's Park I was over- 
taken by a thunder-storm, and obliged to run to a 
door in Queen's Square for shelter. While there, 
the wind shifted, and blew the shower right against 
me. In this dilemma I knocked, and giving my 
card to the servant, requested permission to talvc 
shelter in the hall. 

In a short time the servant took in my card, and a 
lady, who asked me into the library, enquired if the 
** Annals of the Parish" had been written by me, as 
they were just then reading the book up stairs, and 
presently I could see, with the tail of my eye, that 
a gentleman, and others of the family, came into 
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the room to look for something, but went away with- 
out finding what they wanted, eyeing, however, 
curiously the intruder. Soon after this, I had one 
of my severe attacks, and have not since been often 
out of my room. 

But the conception of the work is now an old story, 
and I have had, since it was written, something else 
to do than to think much about it. Indeed, it is full 
ten years since I looked into it, nor was I aware, till 
I did so to-day, to brighten the materials of this 
Chapter, that it affords so many exact specimens of 
the kind of art which I have indifferently studied. In 
turning over the leaves, I see, in almost every page, 
proofs of those kind of memorials to which I have been 
most addicted — things of which the originals are, or 
were, actually in nature, but brought together into 
composition by art. I will give some of them, that 
the reader may see why I deny to memory that ho- 
nour which is so freely granted, while I admit that my 
portfolio possessed scarcely more than her sketches. 
' In the very second page of the First Chapter, the 
account of " the placing" of Mr Balwhidder is derived 
from a description, which I perfectly recollect, of some 
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similar ceremony that my grandmother had witnegsed. 
At a placing which happened in Greenock, I heard 
myself a weaver, of the name, I think, of Johnny 
Finnic, pronounce the very words I have ascribed to 
Thomas Thorl. This man was the son of the West 
Kirk betheral, whom I have done my best to immor- 
talize in the story of a similar worthy. The account of 
*' laying the hands" was a joke ascribed to Mr Thorn, 
the minister of Givan, at the placing a neighbouring 
minister. The interview with Thomas Thorl is founded 
on an account given by my grandmother of a recep* 
tion she gave herself, in days of yore, to one of " God's 
gorbies," at Irvine. The whole story of Mrs Mal- 
colm and her family, is an invention, though I am 
inclined to think it is indebted to some hints of the 
same ingenious carlin, for her maiden name was Mal- 
colm, nor am I sure that the memory had any thing 
to do with the remainder of the Chapter, 

The Second Chapter owes much to my recollection 
of hearing of the smuggling days at the Troon, in 
Ayrshire, the same place where the Duke of Port- 
land, since my schoolboy time, has built a town. The 
story of the Chelsea Pensioner is an invention, but 
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the surreptitious tea^drinking in the garden is behold^ 
en to the " venerable parent." What ensues, the dust 
of forgetfuhiess Mdes ; but I remember that one John 
Baynes was a grocer in Irvine, and I think that Nanse 
Gait, whom I have denominated Nanse Banks, kept a 
school in Irvine, and my description of her person was 
taken from that peering personage. The story anent 
her is a contrivance. The Irvine dancingmaster was a 
Mr Banks, but Macskipnish is a caricature of one that 
afterwards taught me to walk minuets at Greenock. 
His story, however, is a fiction. 

I do not recollect the originals who furnished tiie 
models for the persons and incidents in the Third 
Chapter, except the circumstance of Mizy Spaewell 
throwing her old shoe after the sailor<4>oy on his first 
going to sea. I know not the origin of the custom, but 
I have seen the cantrip practised. Of Chapter Fourth 
I am equally oblivious, but the incident of the limes 
is true, and was performed by a boy that I well knew. 
Nor of Chapter Fifth do I recollect much, but the 
two first lines of the epitaph are taken from an inscrip- 
tion in the West Kirkyard of Greenock, written by 
the Reverend Mr Buist, an antiburgher minister, on 
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the tomb of his first wife. The third, somewhat al- 
tered, is from a very common epitaph in the Brighton 
churchyard. It is engraved on my memory by an 
exclamation of a soldier to a comrade. They were 
meditating among the tombs, when with a shout of 
glee, he called out, " D — ^n it. Jack, here's that there 
pale consumption again." The rest of the epitaph is 
Mr Balwhidder's own composition. Chapter Sixth 
supplies now no reminiscences ; but Chapter Se- 
venth, especially on the burning of the Breadland, is 
somewhat indebted to a similar calamity that befell a 
cousin's house. She was herself, however, rescued 
from the flames, with her watch and her tea-pot. I 
remember giving great offence by a pathetic letter I 
wrote to condole with her on the occasion. But I 
would only tire the reader were I to be so particular ; 
I shall therefore bestow my tediousness on him no 
longer — it is only in this way I have borrowed from 
recollection* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The New British Theatre, 

About the year 1814, Machiavelli's Prince hap- 
pened to fall under my notice. I had before often 
heard of this celebrated work — ^indeed, who has not ? 
— ^but the impression on me was not favourable. I 
considered it an odious collection of state maxims for 
the regulation of the policy of kings, the common 
vulgar opinion which prevails of that incomparable 
satire. I shall not attempt to describe the delight 
it gave me, on seeing that it only recommended those 
things to be adopted by statesmen which the worthies 
themselves have in all ages been ever dabbling in ; 
and I must have in a manner devoured it, for I do 
not recollect a word, while I retain the most racy 
recollection of the pleasure it gave me. 

But although the impression of particular passages 
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is forgotten, like all works which give me inordinate 
satisfaction, it originated an impulse to my mind, 
and set me a-cogitating. Never being clever at 
parodies or imitations, it acted in making me try 
what could be said in a similar manner on another 
subject, and I wrote in grave irony a treatise on the 
Art of Rising in the World, in which I drew from the 
conduct of men the principles I inculcated. In one 
respect I must think it was really well done, for I 
never could get a patient auditor — It cut into the 
quick. 

I began to publish it anonymously in the New 
Monthly Magazine ; but I was obliged to desist, for 
the strictures on it among my acquaintance who <fid 
not know the author, convinced me that it was an 
** ower true tale.** The manuscript, saving what is 
published, is still in existence. I have, however, 
since learned, that to teach truth is not the 'way 
to earn popularity, and that if a man aspire to 
renown as an author, he must study to write those 
sort of ^* flattering tales" which do not induce man- 
kind to look too narrowly into the recesses of their 
own breasts. It will indeed be uniformly found that 
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the most odLebrated Mri&ors ase those who have given 
good-Batored riews of iMHikincl, ^vrith the exception 
of Byron ; and I am sure, had he not reliered his 
Mepfaistopiielian vein with the affectations of morlnd 
love, every ** mks in her teens" would faav« detested 
the misantkc<^ie ^* Cfailde." 

It was at diis time that I proposed to Mr CoU>urn 
the periodical pwUieati<«s whieh was for soine time 
eondncted by me under the name of die New British 
Theatre, bdieving that swich was the want t»f taste in 
the managers of the goeat playho«iseB» that, there 
would be abttndmioe <>f refected pieces to supply aad 
maintain a very respectable pubticadon. But a short 
trial ^oanrincod me that this, like many ather vulgar 
errors, was a faUaey. There was perhaps^ indeed^ no 
lack of dramas as to m&mber, but in general snch^stuff t 
Many of the authors did not appear possessed of the 
commanest rudiments of education, and were equally 
low in eonoeption and literature. The only good 
i2iat I am aware the publication did, was in vindica- 
tii^ the managers. Far myself I was perfectly 4:on* 
vincasd that .the outcry i^ainst them was most 
unmerited. No doubt^ from the mass of trash sent 
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to them, they may have been obliged to adopt a ride 
which has led to the rejection of sereral good plays ; 
but no person of common sense, who saw " such 
sights" as came before me, could for a moment hesi- 
tate to infer that the managers were not to blame, but 
the genius of the age. I hope it will be recollected, 
in reading this as my serious opinion, that I had, as I 
thought myself, some reason to complain of the system 
of exclusion, especially as my tragedy of the Witness, 
which was rejected in the usual manner, was after- 
wards acted several times at Edinburgh, as well as 
in the country, under the name of the Appeal, and 
for many nights, under that of the Force of Con- 
science, at the Surrey theatre, where it was a little 
altered, and, I think, not judiciously. 

Of the pieces which I myself contributed to the 
New British Theatre, I have given a list in the 
catalogue of my separate works. The major part of 
them are derived from old hereditary subjects of the 
drama ; and I have no particular recollection of the 
proximate cause which induced me to adopt them, be- 
yond the mere notion of " playing an auld tout with 
a new horn," 
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. The story of the Witness was suggested by an old 
newspaper or magazine account of an Irish trial for 
murder. I think myself it is impressive, and, to the 
philosophical observer, contains several interesting 
metaphysical descriptions and processes. When it 
was published it attracted a fair share of attention, 
and was ascribed to gentlemen to whom I could not 
but feel it a great honour to have any thing of mine 
affiliated by the conjectures of the critics. 

The Mermaid is properly a dramatic poem, rather 
than a play. My friend Park had occasion to be in 
the Western Highlands, where he heard much, in a 
clergyman's family, of a mermaid that was said to have 
been seen on the shore of one of the islands. She 
was described as very beautiful ; and he composed an 
address to her of a few stanzas, which he read to me, 
and in which he supposed, from her beauty, that she 
. had amiable human feelings. The verses were pretty, 
and they prompted me afterwards to write the second 
part of my little drama. He was at the time in 
London, and I showed him the pToofs when it was 
printed, with which he was so much pleased that I 
stopped the press and wrote the first part> making the 
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-whole complete as it is published. He wrote the 
critical note upon it in die New British Theatre* 

The tragedy of the Apostate in the same pnUica- 
tion, 28 a pure in^ientioii. On one oecanosi, wiien I 
happened to be on a visit to Gt«efKKk, Paxk and I 
were taking one of oar usual walks on the low road 
behind the village of Cartsdyke, and talking of dke 
manner in which tSbakspeare had painted the passioa 
of jealousy in Othello, as excited by lago, actuated 
by revenge. Oat of dus ccmversation rose Ae con- 
cation dev'^oped in Ae Apostate ; and Ae okl story 
of the Atlanlas Destroyed was adopted, wilh modifi- 
cations, to swell the pomp of exhibition. The entbe 
drama is im attempt to contrast the simplicity of the 
savage wilh the artificial ^aracter of an inhabitant of 
the old world. 

Like some of my other things, I do not think ihis 
tragedy has been at all estimated at its worth ; for 
unless one has some friend to direct the public attri- 
tion, it is of Kttle consequence what the merits of one's 
woric may be. I do ncft think that even the Paiadise 
Lost would fetcii five pounds from a prudent book* 
seller of the present day, if its merits only were idl it 
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had to recoinvieiKi it. I do not say this with the 
slighted sentiment <^ disappointment, nor from any 
belief that my drama was neglected or deserred more 
attention, but becaiwe I have observed, in the world,, 
how mudb, in aU professions and pursuits, saccess at 
first is d^endent on 6iends, or in the good luck of 
esurly meeting with persons of discernment. 

For mys^ I mnst say 4hat few aut^rs indeed 
oonld boast oi such a fnendly confidant as I possess- 
ed ; but the very qaalities of which his excellence 
consisted, prevented him from being half so useful, 
in a worldly sense, as a man of far coarser inferiority 
would have been. However, although none indebted 
to fifendship for helping my eariy works into noto- 
riety, I have incurred greater obligations to Park* 
His solicitude to see efforts from me worthy of praise 
was untired ; and I think too highly of his taste and 
ingenuity ever to believe, that what he thought at all 
entitled to any approbation did not deserve the con- 
sideration of most men ; for in the course of a wide 
and various scope of life, I have seen many eminent 
persons, and among them some deemed the stars of 
their age, but I have never yet met with one of so 
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much delicacy of taste. It looks like egotism to say- 
so ; but I never could have ventured to speak so freely 
of some of my unperused productions as I have done, 
had I not been fortified in my opinion by the judg- 
ment, as I say with humility, of that true Lycidas. 

My other pieces, contributions to the New British 
Theatre, do not occupy any place particularly in my 
recollection, but it contains, in blank verse, the 
translations of two plays of Goldoni, made at Misso- 
longhi. " The Word of Honour," I consider as one 
of my greatest feats of industry. The weather was 
very wet, the blue devils were around me, ready to 
pounce, and to screen myself from their malice, I 
wrapt myself in the task, which was completed, the 
entire work, at a sitting. Afterwards I added a few 
passages of a poetical cast, to exalt the character of 
Caroline* But as a most ingenious man once said to 
me in a fit of sadness, " What's the use of my in- 
venting ? " Truly it was then " cost n'ent wark." It 
is from La Gelosia di Lindoro, 

The other piece, to which I have given the name 
of " Love, Honour, and Interest," is from un ajcci- 
dente curioso. Like the other, a few p^sages are 
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original. On these two works rest my pretension^ 
as an Italian scholar. My French proficiency de- 
pends on a version of Boileau's Essay on Man, as 
published in the Monthly Magazine. It is a little 
altered in some parts to suit my own feelings. 

The following letter gives Park's opinion, of my 
speculation with the New British Theatre. 

'* Greenock, Wth February, 1814. 
'* My dear Friend, 

" I put off answering your last till the arrival of Stewart's 
London parcel for this month, with the intention of giving you 
my opinion of the Witness. But I have been disappointed ; for 
the publishers, or more likely S*s correspondents, have sent the 
second number only. I shall, however, get the first next month,- 
along with the third. Tlie praise bestowed on you by the 
newspaper critic gratified me exceedingly, as he is evidently a 
man of talent, and of course could not be influenced by any par- 
tiality for the author. The Prophetess may justly be called a 
very promising sketch, and trite as the subject is, some of the 
situations display considerable dramatic skOl. The soliloquy of 
Cassandra afler the palace is forced, is the finest single passage. 
I think you have there reached the sublime ; at least such was 
the effect on my feelings. The perusal of this little piece, and 
of the extracts from the Witness, has tended greatly to confirm 
my former opinion, that tragedy is your proper walk, and that 
you ought to bend your whole energies to this one object. For this 
reason I am rather sorry that you have agreed to conduct the 
work you are engaged in ; although, in so far it is a fortunate 
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circumstance, as the success of your attempts will give you en- 
couragement to persevere. But I am afraid that the rsupid com- 
position which such an undertaking demands, -will prevent your 
succeeding greatly in any one piece, and wiU exhaust your 
peculiar stock of ideas in a series of mere essays. You must 
long ago have observed that every author has but a limited 
quantity of these, and that when he has laid them all before the 
piublie, he has written himself out. Much depends on husband- 
ing the stock well, and brining them out with proper advantage. 
As to comedy, 1 do not conceive that you are fitted by nature 
to excel in that walk ; but I should not regret this in the 
smallest, if it made you to be more in favour with the Tragic 
Muse. My sister returns you her thanks for the song, which 
we all like very much. I heard it sung this evening by a lady 
with great sweetness and effect. Really you are quite a second 
Admirable Crichton. Let me know how your opera comes on, 
and what is said of the Prophetess. Yours truly, 

** Jahes Park.'* 

f 

It will not be irrelevant in this Chapter, nor to the 

geperal matter of the book, to mention how the Wit- 
ness was enlarged to the Appeal, and came to be 
performed in Edinburgh. Lord Kinedder, to whom 
the Third Canto of Marmion is inscribed, the au- 
thor of the beautifiil continuation of Collins's Ode 
on the Superstitions of the Highlands, a gentleman 
of distinguished taste, in the ojnnion of all his ac-> 
quaintance, happened to be in London, when a 
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mutual friend lent him the Witness and the Mer- 
maid to read, respecting^ which he expressed himself 
so well pleased, that he came with my friend to make 
my acquaintance. 

In the course of the conversation which took plaee» 
he advised me to make the Witness a regular tra- 
gedy, and adapt it for representation, which I soon 
after did, and he promised the aid of his infioenee to 
get it represented in the Edinburgh Theatre. 

I was particularly pleased with making the personal 
friendship of Mr Erskine, and proposed to inscribe to 
him the altered drama, for I regarded him as one of 
those whose approbation in literature was most de- 
, sirable, and the interest he took in my essay was so 
much above my hopes. The following letter from 
him on the subject may be inserted here : — 

** My dear Sir, 

** Before leaTing Ec&!^urgh a few days ago, I t<yok an op- 
portunity of conversing with Mr Murray, the manager of the 
Tlieatre, on the subject of your tragedy. He is perfectly dispo- 
sed to bring it out next winter, and to see you or condense with 
you on the details, and his general opinion of the piece, which he 
is desirous to read. 

<< Your best plan, I tliink, will be to call on hitit alt Glasgow* 
where the Company are to be in about a fortnight hence, afler 
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-tlie close of the Edinburgh season. Mr Murray is a most re^ 
spcctable man, the son of Mr Murray of Covent Garden, and 
the brother of Mrs Henry Siddons. 

•* I am perfectly sensible of the very great honour you do me 
in proposing to inscribe this work to me ; and I beg that you will 
do me the justice to believe, that my declining that honour is in 
nowise inconsistent with the sentiment that I ought to entertain, 
.and do sincerely entertain. I say nothing of the absolute obscu- 
rity of my own name in the literary world ; but I have the most 
decided and instinctive aversion to every species of what is called 
notoriety, 1 desire never to see my name in print, except when 
it is appended to a law paper ; and should be as much vexed and 
pained by the execution of your intention, (and I cannot say 
more,) as I am now gratified and flattered by your having formed 
that intention, I entreat you will think no more of it. 

" I have come here for a few days with some of the younger 
members of my family, and return to Edinburgh on Monday. 
" Yours sincerely, 

<* William Erskine. 

" JRnedder, Jufy 19, 1817. 
** John Galt, Esq." 

With his effectual mediation, the piece, with some 
changes suggested by the manager, was accepted. 

The prologue, ostensibly written by Professor 
Wilson, was in truth, I believe, the joint composition 
of Mr Lockhart and Captain Hamilton, the author of 
Cyril Thornton. Such sort of liberties with one 
another was in those days among the mystifications 
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of the contributors to Blackwood's Maofazine* Sir 
Walter Scott wrote the epilogue, which is one of the 
few comic eflforts of his muse. He wrote me to 
conceal his name. 

The performance took place, and the result, I will 
not affect to deny, much exceeded my expectation — 
indeed, I do not know who would not have been 
proud to have had any production ushered into notice 
under such combined auspices — there has been 
nothing superior to it in the theatrical exhibitions of 
our time; but it was not then consistent with my 
plan of life to make more ado about it than I actually 
did ; for I had long committed myself to the unbiassed 
judgment of the world, and, conscious that I might 
one day be at liberty to make this disclosure, I was 
content with having obtained some applause without 
seeking it by means which would have ensured it 
without any merit, even could I have supposed the 
friends to whom I was so indebted would have lent 
themselves to bolster up what they did not sincerely 
approve. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The death of Mr Spence. 

In the year 1815 I met with a great misfortune, 
and it is not easy to convey to the reader the kind of 
feeling which the remembrance of it still occasions. 
I allude to the death of my early playmate, school* 
fellow, and friend of riper years, Mr Spence, of 
whose singular proficiency in the sublime mathema* 
tics, some idea may be formed by his Essay on Loga- 
rithmic Transcendants, part of a magnificent work 
which he had projected. After his death, I got Sir 
John Herschell to edit the Essay, — a circumstance 
in itself tho best proof that could be given to his 
country and old companions how much his genius 
deserved what he has not yet obtained, true :fame ; 
but genius like his, though long, is sure of coming at, 
last to its kingdom. 

Not in any business, Spence was wholly devoted 
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to literary pursuits, for in such I include his predo* 
minant attachment to mathematics, and his taste for 
the practice and composition of music, in both of 
which departments he excelled. In point of original 
genius, he far surpassed our mutual companion Park 
— ^indeed most men. But he was inferior in critical 
acumen, and neither possessed Park's ease nor ele- 
gance in writing. In poetry he was not at all dls- 
tingui^ed, nor do I recollect to have ever seen any 
of his verses ; hut I have some recollection of having 
heard, when a boy, that he had written something 
which was at least rhyme. In fact, the endowments 
of Spence were not at all to be estimated by his 
attempts in belles lettres ; and those who would have 
formed an opinion of his intellectual powers by his 
essays in general literature, would have done hini 
immeasurable injustice. His genius was entirely 
sdentific, not mechanical, and his superiority con- 
sisted in that species of refined reasoning which is so 
rare, so subtle, and so little understood by the com- 
monalty. Moreover, he possessed from nature a 
fluency and dignity of expression that in public life 
would have enabled him to play the part of " the 
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eloquent orator," especially when in any degree 
excited. 

But although it was an irreparable loss to be de- 
prived of one whose early familiarity lent zest, as it 
were, to the wisdom of manhood, there is a kind of 
mournful pleasure in reckoning among the gifts of 
good fortune such a friend ; indeed, sometimes when 
a sense of disease and ineffectuality comes upon me in 
the twilight a little too strongly, the remembrance of 
Spence and Park, and of the glaiks occasionally 
bright in other days, appeases sorrow. Few have 
seen so many of the lights of the world, and still fewer 
have numbered among their intimates from boyhood 
such estimable and accomplished companions. 

But Spence was lost in Greenock ; I speak of the 
town as it was in my time, more than thirty years 
ago. Our acquaintances there were too much occu- 
pied with mercantile engagements to appreciate the 
value of his investigations or the objects of his patient 
studies. They were not, however, insensible of his 
superiority, for it is one of the peculiarities of my 
townsfolk never to be reluctant to acknowledge merit. 
At his death they erected a tablet to his memory in 
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tbe prindpal church, — a token of respect at once to 
his character, and of their own gratitude, for he left 
. to the town library his valuable collection of scienti- 
fic books. 

While I am thns recalling oU reminiscences, I 
should mention a curious peculiarity in the intimacy 
which so long existed between Park, Spence, and 
me. I hare no recollection of ever having shown to 
Spenoe any of my various attempts in verse, although 
he knew how much I was once addicted to the art. 
Nor have I any remembrance of Park's interest in 
our musical propensities — ^he had none in mine — and 
I rather think that, beyond listening now and then to 
a tune, Park had nothing to do with our melodious 
endeavours. His exeellent judgment, no doubt, 
enabled him to sdeet favourite airs, but he had no 
particular predilection for music ; and Spence was 
really superior in the study. Indeed, I greatly regret 
that I have only my own opinion to give to the 
reader, of Spence's musical talent, for an accident has 
prevented me from inserting here one of his composi- 
tions, whidi undoubtedly possessed a fine Mozart-like 
air, and which I am sure would of itself have b^ot a 
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high idea of his sensibility and genius. It was at first 
adapted to the verses of Holeroft, beginning — 

«* All hail to the hero," &c. 
but afterwards I made other words to it. 

When the E9say on Logarithmic Transeendants 
was ready for publication, I prefixed to it a short 
memoir of the author ; but the life of Spence had 
flowed too uniformly and sequestered to afford many 
materials for the biographer. And mine was pre- 
cisely one of those kind of works which only the 
subject can do properly himself, for it consisted of 
few incidents, and none of them striking. It is the 
enterprises of the mind that make the lives of studious 
men interesting ; and of all men that I have ever 
known, no one was more reluctant to creep out of 
the modesty in which he had inshelled himself, than 
the man whom I cannot even yet think no more, 
feeling towards his memory as if he were still waiting 
for something not received. Nor is this altogether a 
phantasm, for certainly he has not yet been honoored 
with the renown which he so laboured to achieve^ and 
which I am well assured by competent judges he has 
demonstrated as having had the capacity to deserve. 
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An author in the ninety-fourth number of the Quar- 
terly Renew, «ay«, 

<< The mott renmrhaUe of these i» the < Essay on 
the varbus Orders of Logarithmic TransoendantV 
by the late W. Spence of Greenock, the first formal 
essay in our language on any distinct and considerable 
branch of the integral calculus, which had appeared 
since the publication of Hellin's papers on the * Rec- 
tification of the Conic Sections/ A premature death 
carried off, in Spence, one who might have become 
the ornament of his country in this department of 
knowledge. His posthumous essays, which were 
not, however, collected and published till 1819, prove 
him to have been both a learned and inventive ana- 
lyst. He appears to have studied entirely without 
assistance, and to have formed his taste and strength- 
ened his powers by a diligent perusal of the conti- 
nental models. In consequence, he was enabled to 
attack questions which none of his countrymen had 
entered upon, such as the general integration of equa- 
tions of finite differences, and others of that difficult 
and elevated class." 
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It is singular that Greenock, in James Watt, the 
improver of the steam-engine, and in Spence, should 
have produced two of the greatest geniuses of their 
time in practical and sublime science, and contempo- 
raries. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Majolo—The JEarihquake, and other Works, 

My next publication to the New British Theatre was 
the Majolo* I am not very sure, but I think it was — 
occasional essays and reviews I reckon of no account. 
The cause of my writing that work is utterly for- 
gotten ; but at all times addicted to imaginative lite- 
rature, I conceive that I must have been actuated by 
a wish to try how far a story could be constructed by 
a combination of incidents calculated to illustrate 
the mystical feelings connected with our sympathies 
and antipathies^ 

I thought it had been quite neglected, and in my 
Autobiography was very dolorous on the subject, for 
I considered it an original work containing passages 
and descriptions not despicable. I mentioned even 
one incident that I imagine ought to have drawn 
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some attention to the book, stating that, except by 
one of the Monthly Reviews, it was wholly over- 
looked. The incident alluded to was the manner in 
which the Emperor Napoleon is said to have dis- 
covered the leader of Pichegru's conspiracy. The 
Majolo was long published before the event referred 
to happened. I had made the hero discover a mur- 
derer by the same process of thought which in the 
i^Eoperor was considered at the time very absufid, if 
not an imporitioii. The cue widi me was this : — 

I baive observed m life that bioi are aometimes 
affected by very tuiaceountable feelings^ and that 
Krhen these antipatldes or synpalUes msk* a perma- 
nent impresMon they always termiiiate in sonie 
remarkable event, as if the demon of destiny were in 
the patient's feelings.. To illostrate this I made a 
young man, ismder the inflnexice of that maraonania 
which is called demoniacism, poison his master, and 
n^y hero discovered him, by a mental process, to be 
the murderer. The same reiterated return of the san&e 
conjecture, arising from some indeseribable antipathy, 
took place in Bonaparte's case. Tins is, however, 
not the place to enter into any explanation on the 
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subject ; but it is curious that the book itself gave rise 
to a very striking coincidence of the same sort. 

On the 1st of October last, (1833,) I was advised 
by my medical friends to make an excursion into the 
country, so, taking my youngest son with me, as I 
could not walk, I went into town to take the Windsor 
stage. When we arrived it was gone. But as any 
kind of locomotion was troublesome, I took the first 
coach in readiness, not caring which way we went> 
and it happened to be a Maidstone stage. 

When we got to that town in the evening I wa« 
much tired, and in no humour to hold any conversa- 
tion ; but ^^ as the old cock crows the young cock 
learns^*' the boy sent one of the waiters to a circulating 
library for a book. 

The book brought, strangely enough, was a Glas- 
gow publication, and, among other ihings» it contained 
a biographical sketch of me — wonderfully correct upon 
the whole — :and the tale oi the Physiognomist, taken 
from the Majolo, and from the self-same story that I 
have }ust alluded to. But this was not alL On 
returning home next evening I found the Eclectic 
Review on my table, containing a very shrewd eritique 
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on my Autobiography just published, by which it 
appeared that it was the periodical that had given 
what really appeared to be a fair notice of the Majolo. 

With these incidents I was mightily pleased, be- 
cause I had supposed the work had been quite ne» 
glected, and had said a short time before, " It would 
be great presumption in any man to say that his own 
work deserved more consideration than it had receiv- 
ed ;" but still I do think that the merits and originality 
of the sentiments described in the Majolo have not 
been adequately valued, either for their truth, their 
simplicity, or the influence which they are shown to 
have in action. Thereupon I took occasion to de- 
claim in good set terms on my favourite maxim, 
namely, if a man can only wait he never fails to attain 
the substance of his ends. " Here is a work," quoth 
I, " that Mr All-the-world had turned, as I thought, 
his back on, but in two little days it seems not only 
deserving of a dressing and combing, but worthy of a 
new bib and tucker." 

The first volume of the Majolo was published by 
itself, and I was induced to add the second in conse- 
quence of an opinion expressed of it by the late Lord 
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Kinedder, the Park of Sir Walter Scott, who told me 
himself that the story which I afterwards wove into 
the Physiognomist showed powers that could not be 
enough cultivated for their r^eness. 

But I do n6t intend to furnish the astrologers who 
may be among my courteous r6aders, with epochs, 
cycles, or eras, to help them to construct the horo- 
scopes of my diflferent progeny, or to make them look 
into the seeds of time and tell us which will grow, 
and therefore will despatch a number of odds and ends 
in the remainder of this Chapter. 

The Majolo, of which I have been speaking, was 
the last of my publication's as an amateur author ; 
hitherto I had written only to please myself, and had 
published more to acquire the reputation of a clevet 
fellow than with the hope of making money; but 
almost immediately on sending forth the second Vo- 
lume, I saw that hereafter I was destined to eke out 
my income with my pen — ^with the causes the public, 
according to my opinion, have nothing to do, and it 
would be exceedingly impertinent to enquire, at least 

VOL. t. Q 
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it SO happens that I have always cherished an utmt^ 
terable aversion 

— "to wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at," 

The first person to whom I disclosed the impending- 
necessity, was my old and worthy and feelinpr friend^ 
Dr S , to whom I owe not only the kindest sym- 
pathy, but an alacrity of disposition to lighten the evil 
in this case, that softened the pressure of inevitable mi»» 
fortune ; but I only apprehended the half of what I 
was doomed to suffer, and in consequence, thought 
only of temporary expedients, not then imagining- 
that ruin was complete, fn fact, I was like the nun 
of Catania, who, when she beheld the coming stream 
of lava approaching the convent, went out with a 
basin of water to extinguish the fire. 

In this predicament the Doctor introduced me to 
Sir Richard Phillips, with whom he was acquainted, 
and who at once, in a very gentlemanly manner, of- 
fered me twelve guineas a*sheet, if I would write for 
the Monthly Magazine occasionally. I had made 
up my mind to ask ten if he offered less;. but his 
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liberality at once more than satisfied me. In some 
respects this first transaction as a <^ bookseller's hack/* 
as the Right Honourable Sir John Cam Hobhonse 
called me — he who wrote so many unreadable volumes 
with the hope of becoming (me himself— was in some 
respects curious : it determined the scope of my future 
life. 

Soon after the affisdr with Sir Ridiard, I accepted 
a proposal which led me for a time to make my 
residence at Finnart, near Greenock, the most irk- 
some period till then of my whole life. Convinced, 
after a short time, that the scheme must be abortive, 
as it had been formed on an estimate of circumstances 
before the rebellion of the Spanish colonies, how I 
did long for a plausible pretext to quit the business t 
and yet could lay hold of no circumstance sufficiently 
prominent to justify me to others for acting as I saw 
I must sooner or later do. However, though I passed 
a very tedious time, I was not idle, I continued to 
employ my leisure in writing for the periodicals. At 
last a Godsend happened, by the Union Canal Com** 
pany requesting me to superintend a bill for them 
dirough Parliament^ to which considerable oppositiott 
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was anticipated, and it afforded me a reason to give 
my friends for proceeding abruptly to London. 
' In London, saving in the business of the bill, I 
had very little to do, but the necessity of closer appli- 
cation to literary labour was obvious. Still, how- 
ever, the hope existed that it was only a passing 
cloud, and when, as I believed the inconvenience 
only transient, my temperament did not allow me to 
fret much, however I might feel inclined to be indig* 
nant at prejudice or wrong, I worked very hard, and 
several books were the fruit. 

Among others I wrote the Earthquake, which was 
afterwards published by Blackwood. It did not, how- 
ever, take with the public, and yet it contains pas* 
sages that are equal to any thing I ever wrote. As 
pictures of foreign manners and characters, the de^ 
scriptions are, in my own opinion, not less just than 
in my Scottish tales, which are supposed to possess 
some merit. 

For a long time I was unable to explain to myself 
how this should be, arid I endeavoured to soothe 
disappointment, by supposing that I had erred in 
dioosing the subject, till I heard, a very good judge 
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express his dislike at some of the characters. His- 
objections opened my eyes. I saw that the fault of 
the work, and it was irremediable, lay in what ought 
to have been considered as its chief merit, namely, in 
its accuracy as an exhibition of manners. It was an 
exhibition, however, altogether foreign, and not being 
relieved by any British portraiture to mark the dif- 
ference, it was supposed to be unnatural. I rectified, 
however, this error of conception long afterwards. In 
Eben Erskine I introduced British characters with 
the foreigners, and it has in consequence been alleged 
to possess greater merit, while to myself it appears a 
far inferior work to the Earthquake. , It is of no use, 
however, to say so, the public knows best what gives 
it the most satisfaction, and it is by that criterion 
it judges. It is not by the pains an author takes in 
the composition of his work that its popularity will 
be determined, but by the amusement which it will 
give altogether, distinct from the care and solicitude 
he exerts in the composition. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Life of Mr West, P. JR. A. 

I HAVE as little as I possibly oould, transplanted 
extracts from my Autobiography into this work, but 
a few sentences here and there have been unavoid* 
able^ and, among others, I am constrained to make 
use again of what I have already said respecting my 
life of Mr West. The whole materials were derived 
£rom him, and it may be said to have been all but 
written by himself. The manuscript of the first part- 
he carefully corrected ; the second was undertaken at 
his own request when he was on his deathbed, and 
nearly all the last proof in. the printing submitted to 
him. 

The work is chiefly curious, however, for bring-* 
ing forward no less a personage than a new candidate 
for the honours of the mysterious Junius, and one too 
whom subsequent enquiries certainly tend to show that 
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the conjecture respecting him was not illfounded. But 
I shall not recapitulate here what is stated in that bio« 
graphy, because I have subsequently discovered that 
it does not relate the actual circumstances of the case 
accurately ; I do not hold myself, however, respon- 
sible for the statem^t, because it was revised by Mr 
West ; and I perfectly remember at the time, that he 
had some doubt if what is related there about the- 
Aurora frigate was quite correct, though he allowed it 
to stand. The origin of what is said in it with respect 
to the loss of that ship, was suggested by the late Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, Lord Chief Baron. I happened 
one day to mention to him what Mr West had told me 
respecting LaucUin MacLean, and he immediately 
said that he recollected some stir having been made at 
the time, about a distinguished person who perished 
with that ship. In repeating this story to Mr West,, 
he conjectured that it must have been in her that 
MacLean was a passenger. Other enquiries, however^ 
have nnce corrected my notions on the subject, and 
I shall here state the additional circumstances which I 
have since acquired, premising, that the declaration of 
Governor Hamilton, as stated in my Life of West, 
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comes as near to the proof of fact as presumptive evi- 
dence can do ; namely, that the writer of the first letter 
of Junius was the same individual who had addressed 
him in the newspapers in Philadelphia, and that he 
was a surgeon, and that his name was MacLean. 
Now, what respects this MacLean is very curious, 
and I beg to quote a narrative, written by a lady 
in whose £Etmily he was particularly intimate, — Mrs 
Bowden, the daughter of the Honourable General 
Monckton, by whose plan of operations Wolfe attack* 
ed Quebec, and who being obliged to retire wounded 
from the field of battle, General Townsend impro- 
perly signed the capitulation, by which Monckton 
has been deprived of the honour of being recognised 
as the conqueror of Canada. 



Narrative respecting MacLean. 

" Lauchlin MacLean studied medicine in Scot- 
land, where he married Helen Hewit, who was the 
friend and companion of the Lady Jane DoUglas, 
(sister of the last Duke of Douglas, tod wife of Sir 
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James Stewart,) and who was with Lady Jane when 
she gave birth to a son, who was afterwards created 
Lord Douglas. Helen Hewit (subsequently Mrs 
MacLean) was the principal evidence in the celebra- 
ted Douglas cause, when it was endeavoured to be 
proved, on the part of the Duke of Hamilton, that in 
consequence of the death of Lady Jane's child, the 
son of a French glass-grinder had been substituted in 
his place, and was the person who assumed the name 
of Douglas, and laid claim to the family estates as 
heir to the Lady Jane. The testimony of Helen 
Hewit was conclusive, and established Mr Douglas 
in his rights. 

" Disagreements between Mr MacLean and his 
wife occasioned their separation, and was probably the 
cause of his going to America. He settled at Philar 
delphia, where he was in high repute for his medical 
skill, and much esteemed by several of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of that city, and particularly by 
the Rev. William Peters, who introduced him to the 
notice of the Hon. General Monckton. To. this in- 
troduction Mr MacLean was indebted for the ap- 
pointment of vendue master, given to him by the Oe« 

VOL. I. R 
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neral after the conquest of Martmique, and for other 
marks of his favour. Mr MacLean did not, how- 
ever, remain very long in that island after the de- 
parture of his patron, but followed him to his govern- 
ment of New York, and from thence to England, in 
the ensuing year. 

^^ Whether it was through General Monckton that 
Mr MacLean became acquainted with Lord Shel- 
bume, the writer of this article will not venture to 
assert, but thinks it probable, because MacLean con- 
tinued, under all circumstances, to consider General 
Monckton as his patron and best friend, and received 
from the General the most unequivocal marks of his 
regard and entire confidence in him. A connexion 
was formed between them, unfortunate for both. 
They engaged in speculating in the funds, and were 
in some way connected with Sir George Cockbum at 
the time of his failure. The loss sustained by Gene- 
ral Monckton was very great, and much increased by 
his becoming surety for Mr MacLean, to the amount 
ofnearly twenty thousand pounds. Their losses would, 
however, have been all repaid, if Mr MacLean, who 
had gone to India, and become agent to the Nabob 
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of Arcot, had survived to reach the shores of Eng- 
land, but the vessel in which he sailed from India was 
lost. Its precise fate was never ascertained. For many 
months, it was reported and believed that he had been 
captured by the Americans, but the hopes this nunour 
had raised, were not destined to be realized ; and Mac- 
Lean's untimely end, when he was returning to 
England with money to pay every demand against 
him, proved the ruin of the patron and fnend whom he 
loved and honoured, and whom it was his anxious 
wish, his ardent desire, to serve. 

<^ It is a mistake supposing that Lauchlin MacLean 
had any claim to the rank of colonel. Major Allan 
MacLean, his near relation, was the person who car- 
ried the letter from Mr MacLean to Mr Wilkes, 
which will be found in the London Magazine for 
February 1771, at p. 74." 

It is necessary to add the letter with which this 
statement was accompanied, as it shows the origin 
of that reciprocal attachment cherished between 
MacLean and General Monckton. It is also, in 
other respects, curious* Colonel Barry, who is sup- 
posed by Mr West, to have been Colonel of the 
regiment in which MacLean was thought by him to 
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have been serving, appears to have had very little to 
do with him, nor am I quite sure that the Major Barry, 
who has been mised up with these transactions, was 
the orator. 

" 79, Connaught Terrace, 4th Jan., 1833. 
*< My dear Sir, 
** I am afraid you will think I have been sadly remiss in not 
sending Mr MacLean*s letter to you sooner, but the truth is, that 
I have had matters of such urgent necessity, to which I have 
been compelled to attend, that it has not been in my power to be 
more expeditious. The few particulars which I have added 
respecting Mr Mac Lean are partly from old memorandums— 
partly supplied by my own memory. 

The Rev. William Peters, whom I have mentioned as the 
person through whom my father became acquainted with 
MacLean, was a clergyman of exemplary conduct ; and to his 
particular care my fiither had committed my mother and his 
children, during his absence upon service. My brother, a very 
young child^ was alarmingly ill ; and my mother, upon the recom- 
mendation of her excellent friend, sent for MacLean. I have 
often heard her tell, that MacLean, who, in common conversation^ 
stuttered very much, was so greatly enraged at finding that the 
child's iUness was solely occasioned by his nurse having given 
him a large dose o£diacodium to put him to sleep, and which had 
produced a dangerous degree of stupor, that he could hardly give 
utterance to his words. The child was speedily recovered, and 
MacLean's skill, and the excessive anxiety which he evinced upon 
this occasion, laid the foundation of the friendship, which 
ended so fatally to my father and his family. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all the distress which it occasioned, I am sure that not one e^ 
us ever reproached MacLean's memory, even in thought, so firm 
was our conviction of his strong attachment to my fother. J 
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have mislaid the memorandum upon which I had written the 
name of the appointment at Martinique, given by my Either to 
MacLean, and I cannot supply the deficiency without a longer 
search among my father's papers than I can at present bestow. 
That MacLean exercised his medical skill at Martinique, I know 
from an occurrence, of which I have the most perfect recolleo 
tion. When I was 12 or 13 years old, Mr MacLean came unex- 
pectedly to Richmond, where my father usually passed the sum- 
mer season, and joined him in Foot Kew Lane, where he was 
strolling with a party of hts military friends, who had come to 
dine and pass the day with him. Among them was Colonel 
Vaughan, Lord Lisbume*s brother, and, I think, Lord Eglintoun. 
My father, on his return to the house, retired to his own room 
with MacLean; and after a pretty long conference, MacLean 
departed. Colonel Vaughan shortly after lefl the room with my 
father, and no sooner was he gone, than the other gentlemen 
seemed eager which should express, in the strongest terms, thdr 
indignation at the coolness, the even hauteur of Colonel Vaughan 
towards MacLean, to whom he was indebted for his life at Mar- 
tinique. Colonel Vaughan had the yellow fever, to which many 
of the officers fell victims ; and his state was considered so dan- 
gerous, that it was reported to my father that his recovery being 
past hope, and his dissolution momentarily expected, it was ne- 
cessary, in such cases, that the interment should take place with 
all possible speed ; and directions were given for a coffin to be made 
immediately for Col. Vaughan. My father was much affected at the 
communication ; he had been intimately acquainted with Vaughan 
from his early youth, and he expressed so anxious a wish that 
nothing should be lefl undone which offered the slightest chance 
of saving Vaughan's life, that MacLean, very desirous of ingra. 
tiating himself with my father, promised that he would attend to 
Colonel Vaughan himself, and not leave him for one moment, 
whilst the vital spark remained. MacLean performed his pro- 
mise. He watched every movement, and promptly applied 
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whaterer he thought likely to arrest the hand of death. H» 
patience was unwearied. It was in vain he was told it would be 
usdiess ; still MacLean persevered, and solely by his unremitting 
attention, under God's providence, succeeded in saving the life of 
his patient. Vaughan recovered slowly, and was much startled 
at receiving a very civil letter, requesting leave to make use of 
his coffin for a gentleman who had just expired, as Col, F. had 
happify been spared from having it used for himself. My 
mother, who had previously heard the story from my father, 
had, aa well as the gentlemen, noticed CoL V.'s conduct, and 
perfectly agreed in their opinion of it. They had been at Mar- 
tinique, and all spoke well of MacLean. Before I take leave of 
him, I will mention, that he was a remarkably plain man, marked 
with the small-pox ; and yet there was such an intelligent look—- 
an eye so piercing, as if it would look through and through you, 
that he was noi a t/iiagreeable person ; his figure was tall and 
good ; his manner gentlemanly. He had purchased lands in some 
of the West India islands, in conjunction with my father ; and I 
was told very many years ago, that although it had been consi- 
dered a lost concern, there was a probability of its becoming pro- 
ductive, and my mother was advised to enquire about it, but she 
never did ; although her own claim upon MacLean was for L.4000, 
of which, I believe, she never received more than two years* 
interest." 

•« # * « * 

The remainder of the letter, relating to private 
circumstances, need not be quoted; but I think it 
requisite to mention, that I am in possession of no 
circumstance that tends to confirm Mr West's states 
ment of MacLean having been ever in the army. He 
was, however, a person of very great talent ; and I 
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beg to quote an original paper of his, in which he 
proposes a plan for regulating the intercommerce 
among the West India islands. It shows a direct^ 
ness of mind not common — one of the characteristics 
of Junius — and a simplicity of view always connected 
with high intellect. 

" Martinico, St PeterX I2th August, 1762. 

" Reasons for allowing the produce of Martinico, and the 
islands thereto annexed, to be carried to the Leeward Islands 
in small quantities, and to North America, on paying the enu- 
merated duties. 

"1. The number of shipping is not always proportioned to 
the crop in the different islands, therefore the merchants are 
often under the necessity of bringing small cargoes from the 
neighbouring islands, to complete the loading of the vessels con- 
signed to them. 

*• 2. The number of shipping may be deficient, and the crop 
remain on hand for want of vessels to carry it off, as happened 
at Barbadoes last year. 

" 3. The price of produce has risen ten francs since this liberty 
was granted by General Monckton, therefore it is the interest of 
the planters to have it continued. 

" 4. For the same reason it is the interest of all the British 
sugar islands that this allowance be granted ; for if sugars are 
brought here at a low price, while only 1 per cent is paid to 
the King, and the other islands pay 4^ per cent, the sugar from 
this market can be sold at 13^ per cent cheaper than those of 
the British islands, granting that a restraint laid on the exporta- 
tion will cause the price of produce to fall 10 per cent. 
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*< 5. Smug^ng win rather be discouraged by this allowance 
than the contraiy, for firm bonds will only be taken, and those 
prosecuted, in case of forfeiture, with the utmost rigour ; where- 
as, if this allowance is taken oft] it is to be feared the produce 
will be smuggled, in spite of our utmost endeavours to prevent it, 
from every comer of the island, and no duties paid to the 
King. 

" 6. The current coin will be carried off in lieu of provisions 
brought from North America, which in time would quite drain 
the island of the specie. 

** The above reasons are, with the utmost respect, submitted 
to his Excellenqr, General Ru&ne, by his most obedient humble 
servant, Lau. MacLean/' 

We have now before us evidence of a particular 
intimacy between MacLean and General Monckton^ 
and likewise that MacLean was a person of high 
talent ; and that Governor Hamilton^ on seeing the 
first letter of Junius, declared it was written by a 
MacLean, and that the person he alluded to was the 
friend of General Monckton, by whom, either directly 
by the General, or indirectly by his friends, he was 
recommended to Lord Shelburne, by whom he was 
made his private secretary. In no other instance 
has the authorship been brought so home to any 
individual as to MacLean ; for the evidence of 
Sir Philip Francis, however ingeniously arranged. 
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has in it no such curious facts as the declaratioii of 
Governor Hamilton, and the connexion with Lord 
Shelbume, who declared that he knew who Junius 
was, and did intend — ^but was cut off by death — to 
write an explanatory pamphlet. 

Conceiving that I have thus adduced strong rea- 
son to suspect that Lauchlan MacLean, Lord Shel- 
bume's secretary, was Junius, I take my leave of the 
subject, as I have hopes that the subsequent elucida- 
tion is in abler hands — I mean the celebrated Sir 
David Brewster, who, among the papers of Ossian 
Macpherson, has found several letters of Lauchlan 
MacLean, in one of which — a note — the expression, 
^^ chafed into sensation," I recollect seeing ; and in 
other respects, much of the turn of Junius' expres- 
sions may be found. 

Having closed my enquiries with respect to Mac- 
Lean, I wrote to Sir David, having some knowledge 
of his intention to publish on the subject, and his 
answer will at least be amusing. It is as follows : — 

" Edinburgh, Waterloo Hotel, January 15^^ 18S4. 
<< My dear Mr Galt, 
" I am only this moment favoured with your letter of the 9th 
January. 
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** Ever since I discovered among Mr Macpherson's papers the 
letters of Lauchlan MacLean, I have been occupied in collecting 
proo& of his being Junius ; and I have obtained a most curious 
collection of documents all bearing on the subject, and all con- 
curring in establishing the connexion between the Substance and 
the Shadow. 

** Knowing how much I must be disposed to exaggerate the 
amount as well as the character of the evidence I have collected, 
I would have distrusted my own opinion ; but I submitted the 
case to the late Henry Mackenzie, Esq. (the Man of Feeling,) 
who considered it as nearly unimpeachable ; and my friend Sir 
William Hamilton, on whose kind judgment I could rely, views it 
as favourably. I had stated the case, too, to Sir Walter Scott, 
but without showing him the letters and papers, and he was 
very much struck with the force of the evidence. 

** Occupied with very different pursuits, and unwilling to enter 
upon a controversial field, I have abstained from publishing the 
result of my enquiries ; and I dare say if I had made such a pro- 
posal to a bookseller, he would have declined the speculation in 
this iron age of our literature. This unwillingness has been 
greatly strengthened by the rumour that Lord Grenville is to 
unmask Junius after his death, and bequeath to the world the 
long desired secret, for it would be unwise to try even a well- 
supported indictment, when there is a witness ready who may 
prove an alibi, I am most anxious to learn the particulars to 
which you allude, and I earnestly beg that you will favour me 
with some account of them. 

" I have long regretted your severe illness ; but I hope you will 
yet recover your bodily strength, and continue to instruct and 
adorn your country. I am ever most faithfully yours, 

" D. Brewster. 

" To John Galt, Esq." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Summary respecting Junius. 

I DID not intend to be more particular respecting 
the author of Junius' Letters than I have been in 
the preceding chapter, but it is suggested to me to 
present a summary view of the whole case, even 
though I be myself^ without, however, much evi- 
dence, disposed to think that several persons were 
concerned in the getting up of those celebrated let- 
ters, and I shall here do so as briefly as possible. 

Firsts As stated in my Life of West, the old gen- 
tleman told me that Governor Hamilton, on reading 
the first letter of Junius, said it was written by 
MacLean, and this was before the letters had obtained 
any celebrity. 

Second^ I have ascertained that an incident in the 
life of the Hon. General Monckton was similar to that 
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which occasioned MacLean to addieas Govemor Ha- 
milton in the newspapers. 

Thirdy I have given proof that General Monckton 
and McLean were on the most intimate footing and 
friendship. 

Fourthj I have given proof that MacLean was a 
man of talent by his plan for the commerdal inter- 
course among the West India islands. 

JPifthy I have given as a &ct that MacLean was 
private secretary and librarian to Lord Shelbume. 

Sixths It has always been believed that his Lord- 
ship knew the author of Junius. 

Sevenihj Sir Bichaid Phillips can prove that Lord 
Shelbume, in a conversation with him, enquired what 
was said of MacLean as Junius, at a time when his 
name had never been mentioned, and promised to 
explain the whole mystery, which his death only 
prevented. 

Eighthj The £eu^ connected with MacLean cor- 
respond with circumstances connected with Junius. 

Ninthf The evidence in possession of Sir David 
Brewster corroborates the inference that the friend of 
Macpherson was the MacLean alluded to ; and. 
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Tenths That my intimacy with General Monck- 
ton's family may, to a certain degree, unfit me to 
pursue the enquiry fieurther. 

Enough, however, is shown to identify General 
Monckton's friend as one and the same person to 
whom Lord Shelbume thought the authorship of 
Junius might have been ascribed. It is for others to 
follow up .the enquiry, but I conceive the friend of 
General Monckton is the same person that Governor 
Hamilton stated unhesitatingly he thought the writer 
of the first letter of Junius. 

To complete the chain of evidence, I may as well 
insert a note which I have just received from the 
Countess Dowager of Cork and Orrery, which serves 
to show that my friend Mrs Bawden is her niece, 
the daughter of General Monckton, and of course 
necessarily acquainted with the circumstances that 
induce me to believe that the ostensible author of 
the Letters of Junius was Lauchlan MacLean ; my 
belief, however, is, that the authorship was not con- 
fined to one person. 

" Burlington Street, April 30, 1834. 
" My dear Sir, 
*' I write this in case I do not find you at home. Various 
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reasons have prevented my coming to you till to-day ;— be assured 
it did not proceed from want of respect and regard. My niece, 
Mrs Bawden, the daughter of my brother General Monckton, 
teUs me how very kind you have been to her, which adds to the 
obligations and esteem that I have always felt for Mr Gait since 
I have had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
" Yours faithfully, 

" M. Cork and Orrery." 
** Mr John Galt." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Crusade — The Lives of the Admirals — and the Hermit 
Peter. 

After the Majblo, I have no very distinct recol- 
lection for Bome time of being engaged on any parti- 
cular work, but occasionally I employed myself with 
several ; among others, in the composition of a kind 
of historical poem called the Crusade, in which I 
intended to exhibit the enthusiasm of that remarkable 
age. When I had three cantos of it finished, for its 
extent was not determined, I submitted them to the 
revision of my friend Dr Anthony Todd Thomson, 
to whose criticism, as Mr Park was then in America 
in quest of health, I was much obliged. Indeed I 
was encouraged to proceed with the work by his 
opinion, and afterwards several additions were made 
to it, but it was never finished; the three cantos 
were, however, printed at Edinburgh, where they 
fell still-bom from the press. I felt, indeed, in my 
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various literary undertakings, none indebted after the 
printing to any friend. Previous to the printing of 
my things, I owed much for advice and judicious 
observations ; but none of the gentlemen whom I 
was in the habit of consulting were more than myself 
acquainted with the efficacy of friendly influence 
subsequent to publication. 

While engaged on the Crusade, in which, however, 
I was not very assiduous, I wrote the lives of 
Admirals Byron, Hawke, and Rodney, in Steven- 
son^s edition of Campbell's Lives of the Admirals. It 
strikes me that I also wrote another biographical 
sketch of the naval worthies ; but I forget the name, 
and, except some faint recollection of having recourse 
to the Annual Register, I have no very clear remem- 
brance of the works consulted in these compilations, 
except, indeed, in the Life of Admiral Byron, the 
manuscript of which was submitted to his grandson 
the poet, who knew, however, at that time, very little 
about the subject. But he suggested several turns 
of expression which are in the publication ; and I 
remember his Lordship was particularly struck with 

the execution of a man for theft by drowning him on 

1 
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a rock which the tide overflowed. He was placed on 
that fearful station with a fire, and, when the lire 
was extinguished, it was known that the delinquent 
was drowned. 

I ought also to mention that since I have been 
unwell, and sitting incapable of writing, I have 
finished the Hermit Peter in two books or cantos, 
which I propose to publish, making the poem com- 
plete. To this undertaking I was led by the favour- 
able impression which in a variety of cases the other 
three cantos appear recently to have produced. I do 
not think myself that the poem ought to be consider- 
ed as aspiring to a higher class of composition than a 
poetical tale ; but the introduction of machinery gives 
it an epic cast, and I must submit to have it con- 
sidered as an epic poem. Certainly when I did com- 
mence the work no less was intended, but a larger 
experience since has convinced me that my muse is 
more of the swallow than the eagle. However, the 
world will judge of this matter by its own feelings, 
and the utmost that I can aspire to is the hope that 
the design and colouring will not be regarded as 
implicit imitations of other works. No one can be 

VOL. I. 8 
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more sensible than I am myself of how far my 
attempts are below excellence, but I do think that 
I have nevertheless some claim to originality, the 
degree of excellence of which is to be determined 
hereafter by comparison with the endeavours of 
others. Indeed a man who has spent so many of his 
most active years in comparative solitude and seques- 
tration, cannot fail to have acquired modes of reflec- 
tion, as well as topics of thought, somewhat dissimilar 
to those which are commonly entertained. In my 
early travels I was solitary — ^my residence in America 
was active ; but the wild and the grand of Nature 
were around me, and years of disease have given me 
* leisure to brood alone on many things to which with 
health my attention and imagination would not have 
been directed — the effect of all these could not fail 
to produce at least some peculiarity of mind, and 
peculiarity is all I can hope to be allowed. At the end 
of this collection it is my intention to give an estimate 
of myself, and I have only to entreat in the mean* 
time, that, although I freely plead guilty to the 
charge of ambition, I deny that I am subject to 
vanity, because I do not think I have produced any 
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literary work that comes at all up to the standard 
which I at one time imagined I might reach, and it 
would now be extreme folly to hope to do any thing 
better than I have attempted. Only believe me sin- 
cere, and my declarations respecting my works will 
not be thought overweening. 



{ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Death of Park. 

As we grow older, the world seems to diminish in 
value, nor is it saying too much that there is some- 
thing like mercy in the abridgement of life. Were 
a man to live very long, and continue to grow always 
invidiously sharp-sighted with respect to his fellows, 
even at no greater rate than he does at present, he 
would not require to reach a patriarchal age to justi- 
fy him in exclaiming — 

*' How stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Are all the uses of this world ! " 

But it is not till he can no longer consult the com- 
panions of his youth, that he begins to suspect the 
truth that may be in this. It is now, when smitten 
with premature infirmity, and when I know not where 
I may expect free counsel, that I feel the wisdom and 
benevolence which is in the lessening of the chances 
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of distress, arising solely from the contraction of our 
days, and yet in many respects I am very fortunate. 
No father had ever more frank companionship in his 
sons, or more reason to be pleased with their intelli* 
gence, or the unstudied propriety of their conduct, 
dictated as it is by innate dispositions to be amiable* 
It is something like a proof of one not having lived 
in vain, to have contributed to the happiness of other 
human beings. Yet somehow our early friends carry 
away with them, when they die, something which can 
never be replaced, nor of which we know half the 
worth till it is wanted. 

I am naturally led to make these sombre reflections, 
by thinking of how much I have missed my friend 
Park, who died in 1817. The most opposite natures 
and fortunes seemed to have cemented us to each 
other, as if there were really some mystical sympathy 
in contrast, such as St Pierre, in his Studies of Nature, 
fended he had observed. Of that friend I felt not the 
common reluctance to speak even of what I thought 
the defects of his character, as of those of many others 
that I far less regarded, because I was ever sure that 
there was about him so much worth that he could 
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afibrd to bear all the ill and anger I might occasion- 
ally vent against him. 

No two individuals could be more dissimilar, and no 
man could have ever had a more sincere friend than 
he was to me ; for even when I was most offended with 
him, which I do not hesitate to acknowledge was 
sometimes the case, I had oftener cause to remember 
the occasion with contrition, than to justify .my in- 
temperance. In others I may have met with some 
more agreeable qualities than in him were conspi- 
cuous; but in all that constitutes the affinities of 
worth, and esteem, and friendship. Park stands with 
me as a model, and seems to brighten as time re- 
moves me farther and farther from the light. 

We were boys together, and I can recollect how 
much we were dissimilar even then. His whole mind 
was given to his school tasks, and in his lessons he 
greatly excelled. I was then averse to mine, and 
had a thousand vocations and employments which he 
often derided, insomuch that I stood in awe of him ; 
I recollect so much so, that I never invited him 
to see a fine edephusicon which I had got up, lest he 
would mortify me with his jibes ; but Spence was in 
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the conclave, and either enacted Rain or Thunder in 
the performance. I played, myself, Wind. The 
show was in a box, seen through glasses, spectacle 
eyes, and the actors were in a bed with the curtains 
drawn. Nor have I any remembrance that Park ever 
had a toy, yet he was generally of our audience, and 
had he been tractable, both Spence and I would have 
taught him to have been an adept like ourselves in 
making gunpowder, which blazed long and bright, 
and was ignited with patience. 

Destined by his father to succeed him in business, 
the energies of enterprise, if he ever had any, were 
never called into action. I was, on the contrary, 
consigned over to the chance of making friends among 
strangers. He had but to keep a smooth and a quiet 
walk ; but if there had not been a restless element 
within me, I must have become active by the mere 
habitude produced by my circumstances. He re- 
mained in the sobriety of home ; I threw myself on 
the world, as much as the village recruit at his 
enlistment. He earned esteem by his propriety, and 
I some reputation for eccentricity. In a word, I 
became an author, and he a critic. 
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Park cherished the utmost respect for the different 
gradations of men, but I never could see any thing, 
save in the tailoring, between a beggar and a lord. 
He had every virtue to secure him the worship of a 
small community, and I every fault to make me ridi-* 
culous in a great one. He died as he lived, univer'« 
sally respected in the town where he was bom, in the 
same station, and with the possession of an estimable 
reputation. I have attempted to show in what way 
the distresses of an old country might be alleviated by 
improving a new — to rank myself among those who 
have affected the destinies of nations — and I have 
reaped the common reward of such meddling, con*- 
tumely and poverty ; perhaps, also, incurable disease. 
But his modesty has withheld him from being known 
to the reader, and I am growing prolix. 

I happened to be in Greenock during his last ill- 
ness, and in one of those glimpses of fortune that 
never produced any effect. At all times diffident, for 
he was even so in health, I was struck with the alter- 
ation which his malady had caused ; for its insidi* 
ous malice made the symptoms of mortality not 
obvious, and I never suspected that the apparent 
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contraction of his whole nature was but the visible 
e£fect of a consciousness that his part and pur* 
pose in this world was done. The fallacy made 
me regard him with something like disappointment^ 
and it did not excite my respect for mankind, to 
think he had grown selfish, and too anxious about 
what might please others. But whenever I have had 
occasion to speak of him, I have always done so with 
the free cordiality of our friendship and the esteem 
that was due to his worth. If I have failed to con*- 
vey this impression to the reader, he should blame^ 
my inability to express what I wish, for the fault is- 
not in my feelings. I was present at his death* 

I have often since endeavoured to discover in what: 
way the event affected me, sensible it did so to a 
great degree, and yet for years I could not satisfy 
myself of the mode, nor am I sure of being correct 
now. I think, however, it was because I had nc 
other alive to whom I could unbosom myself. In 
literature, I knew no one else whose opinion I could 
trust; either politeness or malignancy, I fancied, 
distorted every other judgment ; and that it was only 
from him I could get a real opinion. He had, more- 

VOL, I. T 
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over, ever ia his mind the ataadards of exefaUencet . 
and th&pe was aomeljiiiig agreeable in beii^ referred 
to them. Besides^ thotugh he saw laae ^wiag M, 
and now and then weary with thriftlesa toil, he «tiU 
eatertainod, or, at. least, feigned, hopes that encou- j 
raged me to peraeviere. There was a quality of kind'- . 
ness in this, nearly aUi^ to one's own regard jfor. 
tMie*8 self. Once gone, it con never again be reeaU-. 
ed. For although I have been iTusted in «mous. 
business on various occasions by those whose aSmn. 
vmxc &r above. my sph^e, I huve never met with, 
one. who seemed nt times to think c^ my capability, 
if I may use so arrograt a phrase,, so indulgaiUy ns . 
PaiiL T^ diMabt those expressums of mEi^^ected 
partinUty did much to mais/d me feel his removid as n. 
loss. But though I may have been harder to ^tbeis 
sinee^ I am sure diat confidence in myself has declined* 
I ought, however, to conclude this chapter, for ensen 
although the good-natured read^ may be wilUng to 
allow, that on such a sul^ect as the loss of such a 
frigid, some latitude may be permitted, it is sd^ but a^ 
sufferance rather to be tolerated than encouraged. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Literary AvocafionS'-'Historical Pictures^- The Wandering 
Jew- 

About 1818-19, 1 must have been much disturbed, 
for I have no very clear recollection of what took 
place, further than paying some sort of attention to 
an endeavour in my leisure to improve my publiAe<f 
works. I can indeed recall no very interesting literary 
topic. 

There were no evening amusements at Greenock^ 
while I reined at Finnart during the greatest part 
of the time I staid there; and as to visiting undei^ 
elond of night, it wais foreign to the custome of the 
place. Besides, a sort of consciousness that I was 
there only a temporary resident, made every hour 
oppressive, merely because it was not regularly em- 
ployed. Two circmnstances, however, gave me a 
little fillip, tiiough both Park and Spence being dead> 
I had nobody in whom. I could confide. 
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One of the incidents to which I allude was, the 
arriyal of " the players,*' and they got up my tragedy 
of the Appeal, or Witness, as it had been performed 
in Edinburgh ; but although I saw it, and was con* 
yinced in consequence that it might be effectiYe in 
representation, I perceived that the arrangements 
suggested by the Edinburgh managers were leprous 
incrustations upon the original work. I was the 
more sensible of the deformity, because I had seen 
an adaptation by Mr Thomas Dibdin in the Sur^ 
rey Theatre, where the original was better pre* 
served, and it was, in consequence, much more im^* 
presdve« 

The other occurrence to which I allude, was an 
application made to me to become a contributor to a 
monthly review which was established at this time in 
Edinburgh, a work which I cannot imagine the rea- 
son of not succeeding, for it contained several clever 
papers, and was in few respects inferior to the well* 
known Edinburgh, or the Quarterly in London. 

I acceded to the proposal, aware in the Town 
Library that I had access to books of value and 
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research ; but I da not recollect of writing more 
than two articles for it, Drake's Life of Shakspeare, 
and a Review of some kind of work on animal mag- 
netism. 

Drake afforded me some opportunity of making 
use of my former antiquarian lore* The author, 
however, though his book was curious, did not im- 
press me with a very high opinion of his acumen, for 
it was soon evident that the genius of Shakspeare 
furnished a topic by far too mighty for his grasp. 

I tired of Greenock, perfectly convinced that 
the estimate of circumstances on which I had been 
led to expect a considerable business might be form- 
ed, was in a great measure fallacious. Times had 
changed, the Spanish colonies were emerging above 
the horizon as independent states, and it was to me 
indisputable that but a short time could elapse mntil 
a direct trade with them was opened. Accordingly, 
as I have mentioned in my Autobiography, I gladly 
availed myself of a request to take charge of a bill 
of the Union Canal Company, and returned to Lon- 
don, where my attention being some time occupied 
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yfiVtk my Parliamentary trust, I was not very seasihle 
of sufGering much from unavoidable idleness* 

After die Union Canal Company's bill had passed^ 
I engaged to write a work, in two volumes, compre^ 
Jiending the most interesting passages firom the na- 
tional chronicles, which was called Historical Pio- 
.tures; and also an abridgement of modem travel^ 
in one volume. I likewise composed the supposed 
wanderings of the Wandering Jew, exhibitiz^ a view 
of society from the destruction of Jerusalem to the 
present time. It was published under the name of 
the Rev. Mr Clarke, to conceal the ise I had mad^ 
of my former works in the compilation* 

The Wandering Jew has never been reviewed, and 
yet two considerable editions have been sold of it. 
I myself think it a very curious volume, full of 
striking incidents, and displaying erudition. Hariarch 
the Jew is there represented as being present at 
all the principal events which have happened on the 
earth since the conquest of Judea by Titus; and 
some of the passages surprise myself, even yet^ at 
their picturesque eloquence* How the work should 
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have been so long unnoticed, while others which treat 
of the same subject, have attracted considerable at- 
tention, I cannot say ; but this I know, that many 
of my own far inferior productions, in originality and 
beauty, have been much applauded, and yet I doubt 
if they have sold so well. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Aj/rshire Legatees, The Provost^ regarded as Novels-^ 
Origin of the Ayrshire Legatees — Bule of Art^ Anecdotes, . 

The price which a publisher ^ves for a manuscript, 
is no proof of its merit ; nor is the popularity, imme- 
diately on printing, produced altogether by the genius 
or talent in it. In the first case, I believe much goes 
by favour ; and, in the second, the reception is owing 
to the manner in which it happens to meet the pre- 
disposed taste of the public* 

This opinion seems correct. How many years 
elapsed before the Paradise Lost attained that ascend- 
ency in English literature which it still continues to 
preserve ; and how many far inferior works were, in 
their day, regarded as meriting all acclamation f To 
take a leap ,downward, I may now say, without any 
undue partiality, as much of The Ayrshire Legatees. 
It first appeared at different times, as it was written, 
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in Blackwood's Magazine, and he paid for it at the 
common price of my other contributions 5 nor, al- 
though it is now very generally known, do I think at 
the time he could have afforded to give me any thing 
for the work when it was separately published. 

In the process of its appearance in the Magazine, 
I was unknown in London as the author, and fre- 
quently, in consequence, heard it spoken of in terms 
that were agreeable. Once I recollect being very 
hard pushed about the author in the Westminster Li- 
brary, by Sir Peter Laurie, the late Lord Mayor. I do 
not now remember how I escaped from his cross-ques- 
tioning ; but I was very glad to think that so great a 
moral character as Dr Johnson supported me in the 
denial, and I have since been very much of opinion, 
that one who puts such home-questions forward, shares 
half the delinquency of the evasion* 

The Provost was intended to be a companion to 
the Annals of the Parish. The latter exhibited the pro- 
gress of improvement in a rural district of the west of 
Scotland ; and I proposed, in the former, to describe 
the same process in a town. But although, as I said, I 
think it myself a better work than the other, and has 
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as such been esteemed by siaiiy mueh above tke 
conunonalty in taste and jodgment, jei it Yam not 
been so popular. 

Tbe Annals of the Pamh and tlie Provost harne 
been generaDy received as novels, and I tfasiik, in 
consequence^ they have both suffered, tat nother of 
them have, unquestionably, a plot. My own notion 
was to exhiUt a kind of local theoretical history, by 
examples, tibe truth of wMeh would at once be ao- 
•knowledged. But as novels they are r^arded, and I 
must myself as such now consider them ; but still 
something is due to the author^s intention^ for, not- 
withstanding the alleged livdiness of some of the 
sketches^ as stories they are greatly deficient* 

The Ayrshire Legatees is also a work that cannot 
be justly appreciated as a novel, alliu>ugh th0 fm- 
sages are strung together with sometMng c£ a tale^ 
and 1 ought, peihaps, here to describe in what man- 
ner I was led to think of it* 

When I had leisure, it always afibr^d me great 
pleasure of a particular kind to go a4i(m-showing 
with strangers in London, and the zest of this kind 
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<^ recreatioii wafl in proportion to the eccentricity of 
the ehaiietcters. 

In the course oi time I had &Ilen in with persons 
from the country, not unlike the members of the 
Pringle family, and had been often mudi amused with 
the nawete of th^ remarks, particularly cm conunoa 
things in London, unknown in remote parts of die 
kingdom, and, I may add, umrequbed^ 

The attempt to express their sentiments was un*- 
doubtedly dran^atic, but it has not always been so 
understood. I have been called on myself to explain 
.opinions ascribed to the members of the Pringle 
family^ as if they had been my own^ particularly the 
political notions put into the mouth of ^^ my noA 
Andrew Pringle;'' mid all my protestations agmnat 
this haye been unayailing. This work, however, and 
my Autobiography, with the whole tenor ,of my pub* 
lications, and the complexion of my life, confititute 
a sufiEk^ient vindication ; for politics have never bee& 
with me of a very ardent duuract^, especially p6v« 
«(mal politics, and I am not fsdrly dealt by when it is 
imagmed that political GOii8id»»tions enter very large** 
ly into my motives.* Impi^ or tenqwiamaii, oar 
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T)y whatever other name it may be known, made me 
early a Tory ; that is, an adherent to principles, in- 
dependent of popular approbation. Riper judgment 
has made me see that it was necessary there should 
be, for the good of the people, partisans, who would 
always adhere to the Government ; and I thought, 
whether Governments were framed from men who 
professed Whig or Tory principles, the influence of 
the enjoyment of place would naturally always make 
the possessors think in the way I did* 

These reflections are made here, because it has 
been supposed that I made Andrew Pringle the re- 
presentative of my own opinions ; but I did not. He 
is by far too ultra for me, and has expressed himself 
with respect to many things much more acridly than 
I would allow myself to do, in speaking my own 
sentiments. 

I am not insensible, however, that in thus consi- 
dering me as answerable personally for the notions 
of the characters, a considerable indirect compliment 
is paid ; but it may admit of some drawback, inas- 
much as it may be held to be equivocal. No one 
doubts, however, that the sentiments of lago passed 
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through the mind of Shakspeare ; but who ima-* 
gines that Shakspeare spoke his own feelings in what 
he made lago utter ? The difference between the 
developement of a character in a narrative and ia 
dramatic personation, is certainly not obvious ; but 
still it is such that the author should never be held 
responsible for the manner or matter which he em- 
ploys to bring out his characters. 

In the composition of the Provost I followed the 
same rule of art which seemed to me so proper in the 
Annals of the Parish, namely, to bring impressions 
on the memory harmoniously together; indeed, I 
have adhered to the principle in all my subsequent 
compositions, and sometimes I fancy that the pro^ 
priety of doing so may be justified by nature. I 
think no ingenuity can make an entirely new thing. 
Man can only combine the old together; join legs 
and arms and wings as he may, only the forms of 
previously created things can be imitated. The 
whole figure may be outri^ and unlike any thing 
in the heavens or the earth, or the waters under the 
earth ; but the imitations of the human hand in the 
details will ever be evident. 
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> This restnedon, which we ii^nt with the limita^ 
tioB of our natare, makes me dislike all those kind 
«f monsters and chimeras dire, such as Fuseli, the 
painter, in his dreams attempted to imagine, aad 
to prefisr to them the simple phenomena of tfaings 
that are ; and yet I believe that I am not insei^ible 
ie the merit of those kind of contrivances tihat are 
commonly called inventions. Periiaps I suffer in the 
•opinion of the ingenious in consequence, but b^re 
their adjudication the soimdness of my maxim should 
be examuned, for I carry my notion so £ir as even to 
deduce from it an argument, to mysdif not a weak 
Me, demonstrative of revelation. Tke utter iacapa* 
biUty of man, I say, to invent or create any tUng 
entirely new, is a proof that the existence of God 
must have been rev^ealed, because the idea of Him 
|s unlike any conception which our mere natural 
Acuities can conceive* This is not the place, how* 
lever, to be more particular ; but I can give no higher 
proof of the sincerity with which I strive in " mine 
art" to combine, in the most natural manner, only 
those things which actually present themselves to the 
senses. In my youth I^ wrote a poem called the 
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Legend of St Anthony, which I und^tooL with the 
intention of dejHcting comical phan^tasans ; but I had 
tM proceeded far till I was indjjiced to change my 
mind, by observing that xny most extravagant fancies 
were only thnags of cnrions pa4;chwork ; and that the 
same defect might be discerned in all those things in 
which the " creative" power of genius was said fo be 
morf iadtspatable. Hence it is that I could not 
since see ought in the Caliban of Shakspeare bid; an 
idiot) a Betty Foy's son, though his mother was the 
^^ damned witch Sycorax." That I did at one time 
fency that inventions were better than things of na- 
ture, is admitted, and in the Mermaid I have attempted 
to embody one of tMs poetical prc^eny ; bui; subse* 
quent observation has convinced me that only in 
nature eiE^ellence is to be found, and that the merit 
of my creation of Marina is only m her being more 
than ordinarily endowed with gentle human feelings. 
I therefore §^ve up all pretendon to bel<mging to that 
dass who deal in the wild and wonderful ; my wish is 
to be esdmated by the truth of whatever I try to 
represent. 

But independent of the rule I prescribed to myself 
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in the composition of the Provost, I, very simply 
perhaps, acknowledge, that to myself it has always 
appeared superior to the Annals of the Parish, to 
which work it was written as a companion ; and I 
shall quote from my Autobiography two anecdotes 
which have probably contributed to produce this 
effect. 

<< The friend to whom it was dedicated, lent it to 
Mr Canning, who read it during a dull debate, — ^no 
uncommon thing in the House of Conunons* Mr 
Canning spoke of it afterwards always with com- 
mendation. 

** But besides exhibiting a tolerably correct pio^ 
ture of a Scottish borough,! I had in view, while 
writing it, a gentleman who, when I was a boy at 
school, had the chief management of the corporation 
in my native town. He was unblemished in repu- 
tation, with considerable talent for his sphere, and, 
it was alleged, possessed that pawkie art, in which 
the hero is delineated to have excelled?] I left the 
place when about ten years old, but his peculiarities 
had even then struck me, and when I determined on 
composing a companion to the Annals of the Parish, 
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he seemed to have been made for me. I believed he 
was dead, and had no scruple about choosing him for 
my model. 

*^ Long after the publication, and when I had re* 
turned from my first voyage to Canada, I went, 
accompanied by my mother and sister, to Ayrshire, 
and in passing through Irvine, it was proposed to 
give me the freedom of the borough, for which 
purpose the town council invited me to the clerk*s 
chamber. 

^^ As we had a long journey to perform in the course 
of that day, I stepped out of the post-chaise, at the 
door of the tolbooth, to wait on the magistrates, 
when, to my astonishment, I beheld my old friend 
alive, then a very venerable man, sitting in the chair. 
The sight upon me for a moment was as an apparition, 
but I was recalled to myself by the manner in which 
he delivered the diploma, with an address ; Provost 
Pawkie himself could never have said any thing half 
so good. 

<* His speech partook of his character, and evinced 
a degree of good sense, of tact, and taste, though 
delivered in the Scottish dialect, quite extraordinary, 
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Instead of speaking the sort of balderdash, common 
•It sa<& occasionSy he passed over every thing ^faidi 
related to myself, conceiving, as I suppose, that the 
kononi of bestowing on me a bnrgess ticket, was a 
sufficient recogmtion of my supposed deserving^ ; bnl 
he paid a well-expressed compliment to the character 
of my father and mother, telling how much they 
were held in esteem by their townsfolk, and con- 
dnded with saying, that not the least proof <rf their 
merits was in bringing up their children to be deemed 
wovAy of a pnbHe testimony of respect." 
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CHAPTER XXVU. 

The Steam-boat, and the Gathering of the West. 

i WAS mretf bora s Bodies^ attd avm my Tot y 
predilections entirely to a pranIM el^ trbo, ie&ght^ 
hsg in tiie ridreidcraB, has in Idgh times and kciidays^ 
S0 seriona to t&ose wlio iMnS: thawMilvai- tlie gfm^ of 
liie eartb, evertomed tvwardismeth^eoniieaspeetof 
tbingsR. This £0el]fl|r ol the '^ te'»-«wa'' X ha^ c^n 
ezpeneiced ; indeed i m&j n«f as e^nsfy oeeamn 
ifb&s I ougiit to ImveheetLmmtiB^Hmshf EaptoK 
gyif^ aE she is^ called inf Heavim, seeoniing to Miltsn, 

" And by men heart-easing Mirth," 

haa stood langbsng at my elbow in h& tiecve; on 
n&tu^ howeyer^ did she ever exceed a trtter, sa^e at 
Ae gorgeaas ooionotion o£ Greorge IV,, and in wit- 
nesring iiae pageantries of his most gracious and ever 
menumiiUe visit to Scotland. 
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« The Steam-boat" and « The Gathering of the 
West," originally published in Blackwood's Magazine, 
contain some taste of her quality ; but at the time 
•when they were written a more powerful spirit was 
in predominance, that restrained the ready levity of 
my pen. The sister, however, of Mephistopheles 
was not easily restrained from giving way to bursts of 
4he most profane laughter, though, unlike his sneers, 
Aey were very good-natured. 

Notwithstanding the deference for magnates and 
magnificence under which these works were written, 
^he original sin may be detected here and there peep- 
ing out, insomuch that those who consider Toryism 
SB consisting of the enjoyment of at least pensions, 
.must be dreadfully shocked to think even a moderate 
politician of any sort could be so far left to himself as 
to speak so irreverently of things which concerned 
the aflfairs of empires and burgh towns. 

In the Steam-boat I was anxious to give such an 
account of the coronation as I thought an abortive 
^bailie likely to do, and which might not be offensive 
to those who enjoyed the show; but somehow so 
many ludicrous objects fascinated my attention that 
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it was very difficult to be serious. In consequence I 
was obliged to have recourse to an old account of the 
Presbyterian coronation of " his sacred Majesty" 
King Charles II. at Perth, to avoid being, as the 
Yankees say, too special. The spectacle of the 
Duke of Wellington as Constable of England in the 
exhibition of the champion, was much too high for 
me ; besides I thought it would have been better done 
at Astley's. Saving that incident, however, the rest 
of the exhibition was only titillating. ! But it could 
no longer be denied that the days of pageants were 
over ; though the fools in the nation may not have 
decreased, as the population has been prodigiously 
augmented. — I regard them as very foolish who think 
that pageants which have become obsolete, can ever 
be again rendered impressive. ^ 

In one respect the tomfoolery of the coronation pf 
George IV. was not, however, altogether ^^ a vain 
show" in my eyes, and, when not tickled with the 
kything of the ridiculous, I had occasional moments 
of sedate reflection which assumed the gravity of 
philosophy. It seemed to me that such things now 
did not harmonize with our natural national character. 
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and that aldiongh the ceremony in its essence M&a 
sacred in the highest d^ree, yet tliere were few 
present -whoJeU that it was so. The instant that the 
performaBoe was finidiedy iiie spectatoxs all rose and 
hecame as flaent in their talk as the sei^teiing 
audience after a stage-play ; no vestige of solemnity 
remaining^ if during the exIdUtion they e3q)erieneed 
any. The whole afeir seined bottomed in imitation 
of something contrary to the taste of the pec^le, and 
I beEere myself not wrong in thinking, that there 
was much affectation in the masques pat on for the 
oeeamn around nie« 

Some years before, soon after the vestoratiofi of 
Louis XVIIL, I was present in dte catbedral of 
Notre^Dome in I^ris when the grand mass w^ 
celebrated for the royal yictbos of the Rerohition ; 
and although the occasion was funereal and sombre, as 
compared with a coronation, it seemed to afford a 
glimpse of the idicnnatic difference, as it may be caM- 
ed, of the English and French character. As a mere 
pageant, there was no comparison between the Parisian 
churdi and Westminster Hall* In conceptmt tke 
latter was infinitdy finer and mere gorg^aousv The 
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Heniiad compared with, the Paradise Lost, does nol 
aflbid a more ^rikiiig ecmtrast in eompaarisoii ; and 
yet tbe Frendi spectade was transeendently more 
imiiressiye, chiefly, I thank, to the rerefendal awe 
with whieh in the church the congregation dispersed. 
Withoaty it waft mndi tbe watte with tbe mukitixle 
as in London ; but within, the order was sublime* 

K tbe coronatioiiy bowever, of Geoi^e IV. wa» 
the dirge of the feudal system, no heirs nor legatees, 
immediately after any burial, could be more roradous^ 
than lite scene which ensued at the termination of the 
banquet. If any thing were calculated to inspire 
lai^iable contempt for the melonlraima of eaxtUjf 
graadeurj it was the bnrly-burly in Westminster 
Hall subsequent to tbe King's departure* I can 
neitber repress my derision at tbe ccHnmotion, nor 
conceive why it was permitted, though " tbe swinish 
multitude'' were in court dresses. Bu^ there is a. 
fitroiiger infection in ibUy than in wisd^n, and,. 
dioRigb I despised the pastime, I could not resist 
ynning in the game. In the plunder of the tables I 
got bold c£n, golden Britannia as big as a doU, with 
whidi I made proud a Bishop's lady, as I understood^ 
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and gave to another " gorgeous dame*' of high de- 
pee, a really beautiful basket of crystal, and bestowed 
gilded vessels on longing ladies* But what added to 
the delight was the discovery that all the magnifieence 
was as artificial as courtesies! The goblets and 
imagery, the plates and epergnes, at the coronation 
festival of the greatest monarch on the earth, were 
gilded wood and pewter trenchers I This, however, 
was wise, and showed the improved intelligence, alias 
the political economy, of the age; but wherefore 
cheat the eye ? At the time, the coronation afforded 
me inconceivable pleasure, for I could only see things, 
bating the occasion, worthy to provoke heart-easing 
laughter; the remembrance, however, like many 
other sweets, sours in the rumination. It did more 
to lessen my respect for the tricks of state than any- 
thing I ever witnessed. 

If the coronation disclosed the folly that sits in 
high places, the gathering to see the King in Edin- 
burgh fully matched it, by showing the depths of 
absurdity to which the mass will descend. Certainly 
the sight was gay and jocund, but it was a nation in 
its <* Sunday clothes." What kings should seek to 
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see, is not how their subjects can appear when put to 
a stress, but how they daily do when in fabrication 
of those things which are the sinews and the muscles 
of power. Had George the Fourth's performance of 
Crispianus in the Scottish metropolis been a truly 
royal avatar, as it was given out to be, he would at 
least have given one' day to the inspection of the 
hospitals, of the receptacles of the houseless, and of the 
haunts and habitations of the miserable and forlorn. 
I have an utter loathing of royal visitations to the 
bright side of things, and for many a year have seen 
but in them that flattering which too many think it 
is the business of kings to receive. The Edinburgh 
citizens cuckoo about George the Fourth calling them 
gentlemen, and their town a city of palaces, as if he 
had not read enough of other places to know the truth, 
and thought but of outdoing them in cajolery. 

To speak thus of that affair may be not very pru- 
dent, nor will I maintain that disease has not given 
a morbid bias to my ideas of many things, now that 
I am constrained to sequestration and musing, but I 
think rulers were raised to their superiority for other 
purposes than to look out on sunny gardens. They 
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must visit the chamel-house — ^lift the lid, and leani 
what is man, as they shudder at the carcass; or, in 
other words, make themselves acquainted with the 
inevitable lot of humanity, which so many around 
them — ^mistaken virtue! — hide from their knowledge, 
as if for a moment it could be supposed that the in- 
terests of the high can have any other nutrition tfam 
the prosperity of the low. 

The Steam-boat, and The Gathering of the 
West, must therefore be considered, in what relates 
to the Coronation and the Royal Visit, as mere occa- 
sional jeu«^*esprtts. But I ought not to condude 
this chapter without mentioniz^ an incident from 
which Ideriired entire pleasure, and I do think Aait «o 
unpremeditated occurrence was ever so tndy sublime. 
It was the exhibition in the I£gh -Street of Edinburgli, 
on the Sabbath when die King went in state to St 
Oiles's. A countless multitude crowded the pav^nent, 
. but the royal coartege was allowed to pass aloiig in 
silence, the spectators only uncovering i!eii^>ectfiiily as 
it passed. 

Nothing could have giv^n me a Jbighcr nottcm of 
the good sense of my countrymen. This 
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rendered me unable to speak. I have seen the 
sultan of Turkey, with all his pomp, proceed at 
the Biram to the mosque — the procession of the host 
in Catholic capitals — the apocalypse of the images 
of saints on great festivals — executions by the guil- 
lotine in Paris, and the coronation of George IV, ; 
but I had never imagined that any manifestation of 
simple human feeling could reach to such solemnity ; 
nor can I better describe the nature of my own senti- 
ments with respect to grandeur than by this state- 
ment : — many instances may be traced in my different 
literary essays. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Sir Andrew WyUie, and the Entail, 

Sir Andrew Wyllie was published before The 
Gathering of the West. It is, perhaps, much better 
than what I intended, but* I repine at the change I 
was induced to make on my original, which was the 
exhibition of the rise and progress of a humble 
Scotchman in London, The incidents are by far too 
romantic and uncommon to my own taste, and are 
only redeemed from their extravagance, by the natural 
portraiture of the characters. In saying this, how- 
ever, I do not mean in any degree to insinuate, that 
as far as the book itself is concerned, the reader of it 
has lost any thing — on the contrary he has, perhaps, 
gained, — ^but only that it is too much like a common 
novel, to afford me satisfaction. [Perhaps so much of 
the first conception has been made use of in it, that I 
cannot hope to find another subject in which the proper 
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developement may be employed. But it \vill be better 
to insert here the few sentences I have said about it 
in my Autobiography. 

[No particular story is engrafted on my original 
idea, and perhaps the work is, by the alterations, 
improved, as it has been always popular. It is not, 
however, the work I had planned, in which there 
would certainly have been no such episode as the 
gipsies introduced — an episode, however, which 1 
have heard frequently mentioned as the best part of 
the production. 

The second edition was inscribed to my amiable 
friend the Eai*l of Blessington, in consequence of a 
remark which his Lordship made while he was reading 
it. Speaking of Lord Sandiford*s character, he 
observed, that it must be very natural, for, in the 
satne circumstances, he would have acted in a similar 
manner ; but he seemed not to have the least idea 
that he was himself the model of the character. I 
never received so pleasing a compliment. Of course 
the story has nothing to do with any thing that 
ever happened to his Lordship. I only aspired to 
make my dramatis personcB speak and act after the 
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uMunier of the models, somewhat in the way that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds used the first Lord Duncan, when 
he induced him to stand as Jupiter, while he painted 
for Catherine II. his celebrated picture of Hercules 
strangHng the serpents, as emblematic of the progress 
ci the Russian policy.] 

There is, however, another anecdote of Sir Andrew 
Wyllie, which has given me a kind of pleasure that, 
in this unfolding of feeling, should not be suppressed. 
Since I became so very ineffectual, the keeper of a 
circulating library wrote to me for son^ information 
about emigrating to Canada, and mentioned in his 
letter, as a proof of the badness of the times, that his 
subscribers had even ceased to call for Sir Andrew. 
I knew nothing of the man, but what was to him a 
cause of lamentation, gave me satis£Eiction, for it 
implied that the work had been at one time popular. 

The Entail is founded on an anecdote related to 
me by the present Lord Provost of Glasgow. The 
sunny summer storm was introduced to allow of a 
description of the northern coast of Scotland, which I 
very vividly received from Miss Sindair, a daughter of 
the distinguished Baronet. The work is considered 
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aiMDg my best, aod hasbeen honoured by the particular 
apfxrobatioii of two distinguished men, to whose judg- 
ment the bravest critic will defer. I was told by a 
firiend that Sir Walter Scott thought so well of it, 
as^ to have read it thrice, — a tribute to its deservings, 
that any author would be proud of; and the Earl of 
Blessington not only wrote to me that Lord Byron 
had also read it three times, but, wh^i we afterwards 
met, reported his Lordship's opinion still more flatter- 
ingly. A friend found the EarVs note among my 
letters, and I may be excused for insertii^ it. 

**^Montjot/ Forest, Omagh, Co. TyrwiCy August 8, 1823. 
" My dear Galt, 
*' Yours followed me here, where, if you do come to Ireland 
this month, I shall be truly happy to see you, and give the best 
accommodation this poor cottage will afford. 

" Lady B. is at Naples, and, I believe, pursuing her account of 
what she sees and marks and inwardly digests. 

** I got a copy of Ringhan Gilhaizc, nmis, entre nous, jc ne 
Vaimepat,^ Ever yours most truly, B." 

** Lord Byron read the Entail three times.*' 

' There is more in this Utde expression than appears. To me, however, 
it is very plain. The Earl of Blessington was, in my opinion, one of the 
politest men — taking as my standard, respect for the feelings of others ; 
indeed, for delicacy, I never met with his equal. In such a matter as 
ihis, a genuine man of the world would have been civilly compliment- 
ary ; an honest man used sterlbg English ; and a Sir John Biute have said 
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But while I confess my weakness in being pleased 
with hearing any thing like praise, I trust that I am 
not unconscious of my own defects. Only the fact of 
having published so many books can justify the pre- 
sumption of undertaking this work, for, in truth and 
sincerity, I am not actuated with a doting fondness 
for my literary oflFspring. I think, indeed, so little 
about them, that I can speak of their faults with 
impartiality. Pope may truly say of the builders of 
pyramids, that 

** They had no poet, and they died." 
But he does not express my feeling. Bards are but 
conservatives, and I do not regard the bird-stuflFer as 
the equal of the maker of the bird ; nor would it have 
stimulated what was my ambition, to have been told 

** To fight and record 
Myself in Druid songs ;*' 

that the book was d — d bad. His Lordship's tact was in employing the 
medium of a foreign language to convey an opinion I am sure was sincere. 
But it was not the favourable sentiments of the two first ffenii of the 
age, that made me think the Entail not a failure. One day, when 
dining with the Earl of Ripon, at Leamington, he remarked that Leddy 
Grippy was like an acquaintance. His expression was, " One thinks 
one knows her." This I considered very flattering, because states- 
men are thought to have other fish to fry than to read '^ clishmaclavers.** 
They are obliged to endure enough in Parliament. 
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yet few delight more in the exploits of bravery, and 
none in the undaunted front of fortitude. My incen- 
tive was, I own, the hope of making a bird which 
some stuffer might have preserved, and the oppor- 
tunity and the materials were in my power, but I 
was prevented, A little indulgence may, therefore, 
be granted to the querulousness of a disappointed 
man, even though he were not, in his prime, laid pro- 
strate on bed, by many successive blows of an im- 
placable and unrelenting disease. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

jRinghan Gilhaize^ and Genealogies, 

Thbbb is one of my woiks wUeh I do not think 
has giren me much reason to be paroud of its popula- 
lity in England, and yet, perhaps, it is the only novel 
extant that has ever been recommended from the 
pulpit ; I mean Ringhan Gilhaize. One of the mi^ 
nisters of Aberdeen conferred on it, as I was told, this 
unique and distinguished honour. 

I have supposed a Covenanter relating the adven- 
tures of his grandfather, who lived during the Refor- 
mation. It was therefore necessary that I should 
conceive distinctly what a Covenanter would think of 
a Reformer in the church, to enable him to relate 
what such a person would do in the time of John 
Knox. There was here, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, a transfusion of character that could only be 
rightly understood by showing how a Reformer him- 
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self acted and felt in the opinion of a Covenanter. To 
enable the reader to estimate the inventum put forth 
in the work, and to judge of the manner in which the 
Covenanter performed his task, I made him give his 
autobiography, in which was kept out of view every 
thing that, might recall the separate existence of John 
Gait. But I cannot have succeeded in my object ; 
not one person has ever evinced an apprehension of 
the intention which I thought would have attracted 
consideration, and yet I do not see myself that I have 
failed in my object. 

Ringhan Gilhaize is no doubt a fiction, and as 
such may be called a novel, but memory does not 
furnish me with the knowledge of a work of the same 
kind. The sentiments whi<^ it breathes are not 
mine, nor the austerity that it enforces, nor at all the 
cok)ur of the piety with which the enthusiasm of the 
hero is tinged. But in every case where I have 
seen it noticed, his sentiments have been regarded as 
mine, which, though perhaps respectable to me as a 
man, I disclaim as an author, merely, however, because 
they are not mine. 

It happens that at this time a notice of the work is 
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lying before me, in which the error here adverted to 
is very prominent. For example, it says that I make 
my heroes " perform acts not at all in keeping with 
their characters ; for instance, Ringhan Gilhaize, at 
the battle of Killiecrankie, snaps his carabine from 
behind a fence, at Claverhouse, then hammers his 
flint and tries again, and it bums priming, and the 
reader almost cries, murder." Now, when this judg- 
ment was pronounced, I do say the book must have 
been read inattentively, for, if the critic had not been 
in the error of ascribing the sentiments of Ringhan 
Gilhaize to me, he would have seen that the hero 
was under a vow, and acting as the persecuted Co- 
venanter. Moreover, the incident, as described in 
the book, is historically true. I went myself to Rin- 
rory-house to gather traditions.^ However, I men- 
tion the oversight in the criticism, because I have 
been exceedingly mortified to observe that Ringhan 
Gilhaize was mistaken for John Gait. 



^ It may amuse the reader to know, that I picked up in the 
house part of Claverhouse's armour ; on the field of battle, a 
cannon-ball ; and bought from a peasant on the spot, the blade of 
a sword which had belonged to some officer. 
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Another circumstance may as well be mention- 
ed, in which I think the critic will himself readily 
acknowledge his error. " He," says he, meaning 
me, " loads the character, too, of Archbishop Sharpe, 
with more varied infamy than necessary." Surely he 
cannot have read Woodrow*s History of the Persecu- 
tion, which is drawn up with surprising candour, 
when he expressed himself in this manner, for I have 
rather softened than hardened the character of that 
political priest ; and it was consistent, according to my 
conception of Ringhan Gilhaize, that I should do so, 
for I make. Ringhan a man of strong affections, and 
his deeds the effects of wrongs that he had suffered in 
the persecution. Of Sharpe, myself, I think he was 
only an unprincipled man, decorous enough in his 
personal conduct ; but no one who thinks as a Cove- 
nanter, can conceive that he was not worse than what 
Ringhan Gilhaize has made him. In short, I have 
only endeavoured to engrain the Covenanting dispo- 
sitions of one who thought himself animated by Hea- 
ven in a righteous cause; besides, it should have 
been recollected that Archbishop Sharpe was actually 
assassinated by the Covenanters, 
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The history of the novel of Ringhan Gilhake is 
curious. The book itself was certainly suggested by 
Sir Walter Scott's Old Mortality, in which I thought 
he treated the defenders of the Presbyterian Chjarch 
with too much levity, and not according to my im- 
pressions derived from the history of that time. la- 
deed, to tell the truth, I was hugely provoked that he, 
the descendant of Scott of Harden, who was fined in 
those days forty thousand pounds Scots for beii^ a 
Presbyterian, or rather for countenancing his kidy^fer 
being so, should have been so fbigetful of what wms 
due to the spirit of that epoch, as to thn>w it iiilo 
what I felt was ridicule. . 

The fisu^t is, that I am not myself quite a dkiute- 
rested person on the subject of the Covenant, thougii, 
Ood knows, I have no pretensions to the purity it 
implied in the conduct of those who signed k. A 
collateral ancestor of mine, namely, J^ohn Gak of 
Gateside, was banished, in 1684, to Caiolina, for re- 
fusing to call the affair of Bothweil Bridgea sdbeUioB, 
and to renounce the Cov^Mftkt. On thk oecasioa ke 
was assigned to the GibsMMafi of Gk^^w, jnenchaiyB, 
and by them transported to Axmrhok. The &er. 
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Wiilkun Dunlop, afterwards Pri»cipal of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, denned it prudent to go to America 
in the same ship, whidi was commanded by ^^^ne of 
the Gibsons, a harsh irreligious £ellow, who permitted 
the exiles to be robbed of their money, and when they 
attempted to sing psalms, shut the hatches upon tkem* 
In a proclamation of Charles the Second, dated the 
^th May, 1684, another ancestral relation, WilMam 
Gait, of Wark, in the parish of Stewarton, was also 
proscribed, I have always understood that «ome re- 
lation of my fisither's, a grand-uncle, was banidbed ibr 
his part in the battle of Bothwdl Brig, and I bdiere 
that the John Gait, befcffe mentioned, is die indiiri- 
r dual alluded to» 

A very r^aarkable dircuinkaiice may ^ hi&ct mien- 
tioned; When my Aiend Dr XHrnkp, Ihe lineal •de- 
scendant of the Principal, went on boaid the £rst 
American steam-boat on Lake H«ron, in her ifiitst 
trip, he found an Amtericaa general officer, with an 
aide-de-camp, who Wi» a Major Gait, probaUy a de- 
scendant of the *^ banished man," as he oame&etn the 
south part 4»f the tHMUitry; and I mtty uMstion, 'to 
heighten a little these biograjfdiical hiats^ that I haVe 
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not a single relation of the name of Gait, that I am 
aware of, now living, unmarried, being myself the 
last of the line, unless I count my own children. 

In rummaging among the old papers, relative to 
Cardinal Wolsey in the British Museum, I fell in 
with an original letter from the celebrated Bishop 
Gawin Douglas, the translator of Virgil, to the Car- 
dinal, complaining of one with an obscure name, 
seemingly a Gait, the secretary to the Duke of Al- 
bany, then Regent of Scotland, for his animosity 
against him and the house of Douglas. I think 
that the latter circumstance indeed proves the secre- 
tary to have been of our family, for the Douglases, 
great as they were, were not likely to daunton some 
of the race. My friend, the late General Stewart of 
Garth, told me that there was some ground near 
Blair-Athol Castle, called Gait's Craft, which the 
late Duke of Athol entailed ; and it has been reported 
by tradition that we came from that part of the countrj^, 
and, with some of the Stuarts, got hold of the lands 
of Stuarton or Stewarton, and Galston in Ayrshire. 
However, whether there be any truth or not in this, 
it is certain that we have been remarkable for a fea- 
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ture disappearing, naiAely, black eyes of a peculiar 
formation, the left eye-lid somewhat depressed, and 
that the name is Gaelic, and implies stranger^ But 
I shall not trouble the reader further ; only I know 
that my researches about the name of Gait ought to 
have proved us the lineal descendants of Galdus. 
Indeed, my late acquaintance Glengarry, who was 
great on genealogies, advised me seriously, when I 
mentioned Galdus, to stick by that hero as my 
ancestor. 

To return to Ringhan Gilhaize. It is a curious 
and singular fact, that none has ever to myself per- 
sonally mentioned that book. Several have spoken 
of it, no doubt, but always in reply to some enquiry, 
with the single exception of my old colleague in the 
commission to Canada, Sir John Harvey. How there 
happened to be a copy in the Romney man-of-war, 
which took the commissioners to New York, I do 
not recollect now ; but he read it on the voyage, 
and I well remember he confirmed my own opinion 
of difierent passages, particularly that in which I 
describe Ringhan going with his son, a little chitter- 
ing boy, to avenge what he deemed the holy cause of 

VOL. I, Y 
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Heaven, on a great emending but anointed king. It 
becomes not an aathor to say what he thinks of his 
own works, but it would be affectation to conceal my 
chagrin to find this novel so little known. However^ 
I have the author's consolation, and can say, that 
whatever may be the blindness of- the present age, 
thank God there will be a posterity — ^when I am 
neither to hear 't nor to see 't. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The Spaewife^ and Bothelan, 

The Spaewife was not particularly mentioned in 
my Autobiography, not because I had forgot the 
work, but to the pressure of matters more important,, 
and to an intention not to notice any thing that was 
not, in some measure, influential to the production of 
events, if the incidents of a private maan's life can be^ 
dignified with the use of a term so magnificent. In 
fact, though it has been alleged that it contains pas-<- 
aages equal, to my best efforts, and I have seen some 
of them quoted with approbation, the period spent in 
its composition has left as little trace on my memory 
^ the keel does in the sea, or the wing in the air» 
Yet there are occurrences connected with it, which in 
a work of this kind should not be overlooked. 

By what circumstaaice I was drawn to the story,^ 
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is no longer remembered. I only know that the 
character and fate of James I. of Scotland early- 
seemed to me possessed of many dramatic capabilities ; 
and in the dream of my youth to illustrate by tales, 
ballads, and dramas, the ancient history of my coun- 
try, it obtained such a portion of my attention, that 
I have actually made a play on the subject. In 
riper life, many years after, I wrote the novel ; and 
my knowledge of the age in which the transactions 
lie, enabled me to complete the story in such a 
manner, that, merely as an antiquarian essay, it 
merits consideration. 

Some of my critical friends think that it shows 
more variety of invention than any other of my pro- 
ductions, and it is certainly more dramatic : some of 
the scenes are impressive. It was introduced, I under- 
stand, by the late Thomas Dibdin on the stage, but 
I never saw it all myself performed. One, how- 
ever, of the scenes was very eflFective, I mean the 
passing of the sons of the Duke of Albany to execu- 
tion. It seemed to me a superior conception. 

The description of Alexander Stuart in the Bass 
Isle prison, has always seemed to me graphic and 
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picturesque ; and I was confinned in this opinion by 
having seen it extracted in the commonplace book of 
a very accomplished lady of rank, now no more. 

But what I value most about this work, was a 
long letter concerning it, of two sheets, from the cele- 
brated Miss Edgeworth. I received it in Canada, 
when my mind was occupied with other matters than 
those of book-making ; but she entered into so full an 
exposition of the character of the woman from whom 
the work takes its name, that her strictures gave me 
unwonted pleasure, because they showed that she 
understood my object. 

I ought also to mention that Lord G. conveyed 
to me the high opinion which George IV. enter* 
tained of the work, and which he had expressed a 
wish that the author should know. In stating this 
I beg to be not invidiously imderstood. I am as 
well aware as any critic can be, that the taste of 
kings is only that of men ; but the general world 
thinks diflFerently, nor am I insensible to the value of 
royal favour in smoothing the path to celebrity. 

The story of the Spaewife is taken from historical 
incidents, which I here and there modified, but which 
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hare not be^i so obseuf ed as to render their autkentie 
duuracter to any great degree doubtfuL Some of the 
deseriptitQBB seem Ugk-wroaght, and there is a picture 
of LochlosBond in a grey misty morning, that I 
wonder myself how I put it together. There is» 
however, a radieal defect in the whole work — ^it 
resembles too much the compositions of Sir Walter 
Scott, with whom I never placed myself conseioudy 
is any rivalry* Excellence is his characteristic, and, 
if I n^ say so, originality is min^ and the approba- 
tion of time is required to the just appreciation of that 
quality. But I refrain from saying more; at the 
time I need not be informed that there are per- 
who are or w^e so destitute of knowledge 
resfpcetii^ me, or what was my ruling passion, as to 
suppose I co«dd be actuated by any spirit of rivalry. 
My eariy resolution was to " hope and try," and I 
never tiiought of another in the pursuit ; nor do I 
think there was, exc^ in the instance of the Spae* 
wife, any resemblance in my way of viewing thii^ 
and that celebrated man's : moreover, I am the senior 
in Scottish historical sketches* 

Rothelan waa my nest work : it was partly writ^ 
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ten at Ed^grove, and finished in England. It is not, 
however, a favourite with myself, though in several 
passages the language rises almost into that of 
dramatic poetry, and the character of Adonijah the 
Jew has always aj^ared to me deserving of more 
attention than it has received. The historical portions 
of the story are taken from Barn's foUo work on the 
life and reign of Edward III., with only such in- 
flections as seemed requisite to make the incidents* 
dovetail with them. 

Save in the accident of Rothelan having been 
written in the intervals of business, I am not now 
aware of any singularity attending it, fiirther than^ 
that I had originally proposed to found the tale on 
the story of that boy Neville, or Dudley, who lies^^ 
entombed under a stately marble monument at 
Warwick ; indolence or business, however, prevented 
me from making myself sufficiently acquainted with 
his true history. 

A criticism of a Glasgow critic on the novel of 
Rothelan, struck me not only for its shrewdness, but 
made me at the same time sensible of a defect of 
the work, namely, the disproportion between the pre- 
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paration and the consummation. I forget his exact 
words, but he seemed to think that the reader's mind 
is wound up to expect a great result, and that the 
conclusion is lame and impotent. This is perhaps 
true, and yet it was not done without design. 
I had noticed that before the catastrophe of a play 
the audience commonly rise in consequence of fore- 
seeing what must come to pass, and I concluded 
that where the eclaircissement was obvious in a novel, 
it was not very necessary to be impressive. The 
rule seemed warranted by authority, for Homer con- 
cludes the Iliad with the death of Hector, it being 
obvious that the town must fall after that event. 
Another rule should also be observed, which I 
neglected ; the event in prospect and consequent on 
the catastrophe should always be great, whether gay 
or gloomy. 

In another respect Rothelan is curious. Being a 
little musically inclined, I set two songs to airs which 
I intended to appear in the book. But it seems 
the printer being also musical, not choosing to 
like my tunes, substituted, without allowance or 
leave, two of his own, which I did not see till the 
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work was published. At the time I was staying 
' with a friend, and a copy of the book was left for me 
in the morning. On going down stairs I found it in 
the library, where we usually breakfasted, and as 
pleased at the sight as a hen with her egg, of which 
she cannot keckle enough to the world about, I 
lifted the volumes, and turned to the tunes. Courte- 
ous reader, sympathize I Instead of my fine airs, with 
an original inflection, that had been much admired by 
a competent judge, I beheld two that surely had been 
purchased at the easy charge of a halfpenny a^-piece 
from a street piper! I looked aghast, and almost 
fainted. There was a grand piano in the drawing* 
room. I rushed, book in hand, upstairs in a whirls 
wind. It was of no use— -the piano too was a partU 
cepa criminis, and would only pronounce the Highland 
cronachs which stand in the publication even unto 
this day ; and the worst of it was, my friend, instead of 
taking out his handkerchief, and condoling becoming- 
ly, only gave vent to " inextinguishable laughter," 
and paid no attention to my pathetic appeals at the 
figure I must cut, being really no deacon among 
musicians, at the thought of having two such horrid 
VOL, u Z 
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frights affiliated to me. I did not porhaps at the 
time become absolutely demented, but even yet I can 
scarcely believe that it happened. Alas, alas I the two 
*^ dismal croones" are in the book* I ought to m^a* 
tion that it was this ^^ printer's error" that induced 
me to give the airs printed in the Appendix to my 
Autobiography. One of them, ^^ Loch-na-Grar," is 
one of the identical tunes sent with the manuacsipt ; 
the other, ** The Morning of Life," I have not been 
able to lay my hands on. ^^ The Morning of Ule" 
I only discovered was not to its own proper tune when 
I was getting it oopied ont for the printer of my 
Autobiography, Cor I had been so horror-stnidL at 
the substitution of the other air that I had never 
looked at it. While it was being written out, a 
musical friend came in, and, seeing it on the table, 
took it up and commenced humming it, wh^i to my 
amazement I found it was not my air, azui accused 
him of mistaking it. But, alas ! it was too true. 

At the time I was excessively angry; but the 
incident now appears only laughable. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Go to America — Effects of the Annah of the Parish-^ The 
Last of the Lairds — The Omen, 

By the time I had finished Rothelan, my attention 
was wholly occupied with business; and bdng ap* 
pointed one of the commissioners to value the huEid 
which the Canada Company had agreed to purchase 
ivam Government, I prepared to go with the o&er 
gentlemen to America. It thus happened that my 
literary pursuits wctc necessarily suspended. The 
Romney was nominated to convey us to New Yoik ; 
but although my knowledge received some addition 
from the economy of the man-of-war, and afterwards 
from the hurried view which I was afforded of society 
in the United States, it cannot be said that my fimt 
voyage to America produced any other decinre in- 
fiuence on my mind, than that insexisible effect which 
arises from die txanquillity of ^e landscape, and 
sometUng different in the aspect of the scenery. 
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At Albany the commissioners separated, taking 
different routes. I chose the most circuitous, and I 
have to record the pleasure of a dinner from the cele* 
brated De Witt Clinton, chiefly, I think, owing to 
the benign spirit of ISficah Balwhidder bespeaking 
kindly in my behalf the hospitable intents of his lady, 
in whom I recognised at once a very striking likeness 
to my own mother, such as I at one time recollected 
she had been. Mrs Clinton had also much of her 
manner, thus confirming, what I have long thought, 
that likeness indicates a similarity of disposition. She 
had not, however, the same humour, and picturesque 
way of discerning the weak or the strong points of 
character; but she was, in my opinion, a person 
worthy of taking pains to know, owing to the inde-. 
pendence and energy of her mind. 

In travelling from Albany up the country, I saw 
the chief things that I have noticed in the United 
States, and fell in with several examples, in the north- 
west parts of the State of New York, of that kind of 
the common character which I have attempted to 
describe. I was particularly amused by a very ge- 
neral practice of the inhabitants in the north-eastern 
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shoulder of the province, to cut off the first syllable 
of long-nebbed words, the effect of which was often 
diverting, if not humorous, combined with an extrava- 
gance of comparison, to me singularly ludicrous. Yet 
in this journey I saw but little greatly to interest 
me, and it was not till I had travelled through the 
same tract of country several times, that I was sensi- 
ble of not being in a coarse, raw, and thinly populated 
part of England ; but I ought to mention, that al- 
though I thought the roads very bad, the inns and 
means of travelling were better than those in my 
remembrance of Scotland, especially the inns. 

After my return to London from Canada, being 
engaged as a commissioner in a controversy with the 
clergy corporation of the province relative to the 
value of their reserves, which were also, as well as 
those of the crown, to be sold to the Canada Com- 
pany, I had some leisure, and as I never could be 
idle, I betook myself again to study, and produced 
several things ; among others, a little tale called The 
Omen, which, by the way, has never been ascribed 
to me. It is founded on the story to which I alluded 
to Lord Byron on speaking one day of the Bride of 
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ABydos. One circumstance connected with it wa» 
to me greatly gratifying. It was reviewed by Sir 
Walter Scott in Blackwood's Magazine, and with, in 
my opinion, a commendable degree of approbation, 
and fiicts stated corroboradve of incidents that were 
pore metaphysical inventions. 

Although the conception of the Omen may prevent 
it from becoming popular, it has, I think myself, 
some merit in the execution, and is not without the 
expression of natural feeling in several passages. 

During the same interval I wrote the sketch of the 
Last of the Lairds. I meant it to belong to that 
aeries of fictions of manners^ of which the Annals of 
the Parish is the beginmng; but owing to some 
cause, which I no longer remember, instead of an 
autobiography I was induced to make it a narrative, 
and in this respect it lost that appearance of truth 
and nature which is, in my opinion, the great chami 
of such works. I have no recollection how this hap* 
pened, nor what caused me to write it as it is, but 
the experiment was a very unwise one, and some day 
I will try to supply what is wanted, namely, th^ 
autobiography of one of the last race of lairds. 
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Bat aUkoagh die wodc lacks ewentially in boing 
a story, it ought to hare been: more amusmg than it 
is, and yet it is not deficient in that kind of carica- 
ture which is at once laughable and true. 

The diaracter I had in view was a Laird of Smiths- \ 
town, who was alive in my boyhood. His first leddy i 
was the first corpse that I saw, and the sc^ie, though 
it must have been contemplated when I could not have / 
been above three or four years old, is still very vivid 
in my recollection, and so exceedingly ludicrous, that 
no effi>rt of reason can oblige gossip memory to de? 
scribe it with becoming seriousness. 

My grandmother took me to see the spectacle, and 
as it is one of those old Scottish exhibitions which 
no longer can anywhere now be seen, I may be ex* 
cosed for introducing some account of it here, mo- 
derating as much as possible with decorum the unac- 
countable propensity I feel to laugh whenever I think 
of that death-chamber. 

It w^s, of course, a bedroom, and the windows 
adaritted a dim funereal light, the panes being co^ 
vered with napkins in the most mehtncholious man- 
ner. The lo<^ing-glass was also covered; indeed^ 
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as I have said in the dirgie, one of my excellent songs 
in the vernacular of my beloved country, 

^ A damask servit co'er the glass. 
And a' was yery decent." 

The bottom of every chair was also dressed with 
white towels. The laird himself sat ^in a solemn 
elbow-chair at the bed head, and some three or four 
old women opposite to it, all in the most mournful 
postures. But the bed itself was " the observed of 
all observers." On it lay the mortal remains, at 
full length, of the leddy in her shroud of white crape, 
most ingeniously ornamented with bows and scallop- 
ing (as I must call it, not knowing the technical 
name), and on her bosom was a white mystical plate 
of mingled earth and salt. 

- What was deficient in the funereal paraphernalia 
cannot now be called to mind, but something so 
tickled 

" The wondVing innocence of my young fancy," 

that I began to laugh and ask questions, which obli-^ 
ged my grandmother, as I stood at her knee, to 
roughly shake me into silence. I noticed one thijig, 
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however, which no intimidation could &we me from 
enquiring what it meant* 

The laird was well stricken in years, and not being, 
of course, the wisest of men^ had an unseemly custom 
of making his lips go as if talking to himself, and I 
hearing no sound issuing. from the '* country gentle- 
man," became very importunate to know if he were con- 
versing with the dead leddy, as his words were so like 
nothing; but the answer vouchsafed to my inqui- 
sition at the time, has accidentally fallen into the pit 
of oblivion. The question, however, afterwards gave 
rise to a very philosophical controversy among the 
matrons when we retired, in which one of them stated 
it as her opinion that he was praying. In that pious 
notion the others were on the point of concurring. 
I happened to hear her hypothesis, and enquired, 
with all the sagacity becoming my years, how he 
could expect to be heard so far up as the skies, for 
although I had said my prayers every night with all 
my bir^ I was not sure of having yet been heard? 

Here I may once for all state, that the cherishing 
of a preference myself for some of my compositions, 
which are not well thought of by " my public," is 
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owing to no feeling of (fisrespeet towards the opimom 
of my readen. It is a pardomiUe egotism to siijqpoee 
that sonft c^ them may not have eaocxted so much 
attention as th^ deserve. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Dramas in America^ 

When t^ controveiBy wilh the Qanadiaii Clergy 
was finished, and the Canada Company in a legal 
condition to go into operation, I was again sent to 
America to organke a system of proceedings, and 
I took anodier lover's farewell of the muses. I saw 
before me only important business to do, afid by a 
strange eddy of destmy, found myself placed in a 
situation to realize all the dreams of my ambition* 
But I had not been long in the province till it 
was necessary to go to Quebec, where I was in* 
duced, bodi by businesfi and the season, to remain 
four weeks. In the course of this time, the gentle- 
men of the garrison got up an amati^ir theatre, and I 
engs^ed to write for them afaroe,in which the pecu<* 
liaritiea ol the inhabitants were to be caricatured* It 
was not, however, all mine* No les6> than thirty-three 
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contributors gave jokes and hints to the composition, 
and some of the characters were outlined by the per- 
formers themselves. It was admirably acted, and what 
was as good, it yielded fifty pounds to the Emigrant 
Society of the city, and left a considerable balance, 
nearly as much, to be appropriated to the expenses of 
fitting up the theatre. Their Excellencies the Go- 
vemor-in Chief, Lord Dalhousie, and the Countess, 
came in state, and as every body was resolved to be 
pleased, nothing could go off better. 

There is a custom in Quebec of all the inhabitants 
of a certain rank calling on strangers whom they 
regard as worthy of their acquaintance, and leaving 
for them their cards. It thus happens that the fortress 
being a metropolis, a vast number of officials are of 
rank sufficient to assume this honour, and, for distinc- 
tion, place the initials of their respective dignities on 
their cards, which admit sometimes of curious, but 
local interpretations. 

The farce was entitled Visitors, or, a Trip to 
Quebec, in which an American family figtures as the 
visitors, and the piece opens with a scene in a hotel, 
where a waiter brings in, after a short colloquy, a 
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tea-tray loaded Tvith cards of callers. Without any 
disguise, the mass consisted of real cards of actual 
inhabitants. The American party take them up and 
decipher to one another, so that no mistake as to 
who were the parties alluded to could arise, and the 
explanation of the initials being sketches of the cha* 
racters, who were probably in the pit, was exceed* 
ingly amusing. I do not recollect many of them^ 
but a few were really good. My friend, an unaffected, 

plain, sterling person, the Hon. Captain M , was 

one of the aides-de-camp of the Governor, and having 
the initials A. D. C, the Yankee interpreted them 
to signify a d — d Corinthian; and my humorous 

colleague Mr D , who was joined in the former 

commission, being a member of the legislature, had 
the initials M. P. P. on his card, which the Yankee 
read mighty pleasant person. I mention these to show 
the character of the performance, which, in other re* 
spects, was really exceedingly good, notwithstanding 
its locality. Among others present at the represen- 
tation, was a Mr P W , of whom some idea 

may be formed by Mr Hoskins, in my novel of Law* 
rie Todd. The original, however, was far more racy 
than my sober caricature. There was an exhibition 
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of him on the stage, at which I saw himself sereai 
times grin a ghastly smile. Some time. after we had 

a dinner at the Castle, to which Mr W was in* 

vited by their Excellencies, but he was late of eomiag ; 
the table was, in Suet, cleared, and the dessert set, be- 
fore he made his appearance. That night he drank 
wine with the Countess in a very dvilized manner, but 
her Ladyship told me herself, that he had once ad- 
dressed her by the name of Mrs Dalkousie. 

By the way, I should not forget Ihat Dunlop, the 
** Backwoodsman,'' better known as the Tiger, per*- 
formed the part of a Highland Chiefiain. To 
those who know his appearance and grotes^pie man- 
ser, I need not say how : the rest of the world cannot 
eoBceive a moiety of hb excellence. Of my fiiend I 
cannot give a more descr^ve character than a ges^ 
tleman once gave of him.to me. He aaid Mr Dunlop 
was a compound of a bear and a gendenao. I dkl 
not know that bears were so good-4iatured. 

Had the business of the fiurce ended here, still it 
would have deserved commemoradon, but the drifib 
of the performamoe was Iddeously misr^iesented^ aAd 
it was said that I had most ungrate&dly ndiculed 
the Americans, notwithstanding the distsnetion and 
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hospitality vith. wMch they had received me. Nothing 
cottM be more untrue, far it is wdl kaowa among my 
friends that I have taken every opportunity of show- 
ing my sense of thdbr kindness. The misrepresenta- 
tion, however, being in a Quebec newspaper, excited^ 
in the States where it circulated, a most un&vourable 
impressiOB, and the New York papers began in 
consequence to bark and bew-wowin the most alarm- 
ing manner. Fortunately as I was known personally 
to one of the editors, my cause was speedily 
espoused, and in due time the matter was set right. 
Thus, it came to pass, that I promised, when next 
in New York, to write another farce, in which as 
great liberty should be taken with my own coun- 
trymen as I had done with the Americans. Aooc»rd- 
ingly, about twelve months after, having occasion to 
be in that city, I composed, in fulfilment of my pio- 
mise, the farce of An Aunt in ViKginia, of which ^ 
sketch may be seen in Blackwood's Magazine, with 
a few verbal alterations, and a change of scene frcxm 
New York to London. It is there given ;as.a tale» 
under the name of Scotch and Yankees.* 

* One evening, when at this time in New Ycwk, in my way 
to the Bowery theatre, my attention was attracted by a musical 
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These two dramatic sketches are the only literary 
productions which I wrote in America. I had, how- 
ever, during the period immediately before my return, 
while waiting till accounts were made up, designed to 
amuse the settlers at Guelph with an opera, for 
which purpose I called the gentlemen in the Com- 
pany's service to see if I could muster among them 
sufficient dramatis personce for my design. Nature 
had for this provided a most extraordinary mass of 
materials. I had in my own house a young lady 
with a beautiful voice. For her I composed myself 
" The Golden Light,'* starting upon a Swiss air. 

dissonance, and turning aside, I found it proceeded from a penny 
show, where Mr Punch, the wooden Jack Reeve, was the star 
of the evening. I do not know what induced me at the moment 
to go in ; but judge of my astonishment when, in addition to the 
vagaries of the popular performer, I beheld spectacles of Nature 
quite as wonderful. They consisted of enormous bones, which 
beggared the skeleton of the Mammoth to that of a Guinea pig. 
I think they must have belonged to some short four-legged 
creature of the crocodile kind. A bone of the head weighed 
twelve hundred pounds. A knee-pan was as large as a large 
Cheshire cheese, and several vertebrae were much thicker than 
the body of an exquisite. 

How they were brought there, or from what place, I could 
not learn from the Negro who kept the show, but certainly they 
belonged to a skeleton of not less than one hundred and twenty 
feet in length ! Such were, I presume, the animals that inhabited 
our globe when the moon was parcel and incorporate of the 
earth— at least this is as plausible as any other hypothesis 
respecting them. 
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We had also an accomplished tenor and a counter 
altOy who had probably never heard of his musical 
name. These I set down secretly as number one€r. 
But the most extraordinary curiosities of all were a 
Dutch colonel, a descendant of the famous Van 
Egmond, and his vrow, 

. Colonel Van Egmond had commanded a regiment 
of the Dutch guards quartered at Milan for a long 
time, and, in attending the theatre on duty, he had 
acquired quite the taste and manner of the Italian 
school, singing some of the finest airs with delicious 
eflFect, His wife was even still more extraordinary ; 
I have heard much worse singers of no mean name, 
not her equal, either in point of execution or 
voice, in the King's Theatre. With these materials 
I intended to get up a drama under the name of 
the ^' Husking Bee ;" and my house was so construct- 
ed, that with little trouble it could be converted into 
a suitable theatre ; but I found myself sooner than I 
expected in a condition to go home, and accordingly 
the project was abandoned. 

Perhaps it is necessary to explain the meaning q{ 
the term husking bee. It is quite peculiar to 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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AmmeSy where bee sonifies a gathering of neigh* 
hc\vm to assist one of their number, as labour is dear 
l2tere, to accomplish any piece of work, and is a kind 
rf festiral ; it would be called a harvest-home in 
England, or a kirn in Scotland, A huddng bee 
means a gathering to assist in getting in the Indian 
com. My intention was to have embodied an enter- 
tainment of this kind, in which one of the clerks, a» 
I was told, got into some scrape, and my plot was to 
have been founded on the incident. Colond Van 
Egmond was destined to be a landlord of a publie 
house, but I could find no place suitable for his lady ; 
however, it certainly was a very remarkable thing 
to find in the fwest sudi various talent of one kind so 
Temote fi*om any village, being no less than eighteen 
miles from the town of Gait, and without premedita- 
tion or research* Verily there is more in the system 
of the world than we yet imagine. 

" Fnll many a genv of purest ray serene. 
The dark unfathom*d caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air I* 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Fatalism, and Particular Providence, 

IhrRiNG one of the excunioiis which I was obliged 
to make horn Upper Canada to New York, I met with 
what to me was a treat beyond all price — an original 
dbaracter — in Mr Grant Thorbum. His singularities 
vr&te well known, and I was taken by the Consul to 
see him in his seednslore ; but although I had formed 
some previous notion, from what I had heard, of the- 
kind of person I should see, a litde acquaintance con- 
vinced me that I had found a rarer bird than even the 
ancient Egyptian j^oenix, for that had successive heirs 
by the eggs of its own laying, while he was unique^ 
ah>iie in all creation, at least he has ever so seemed 
tome;. 

I have attempted, in Lawrie Todd, to give a sketch 
of Mr Thorbum, a little poetical ; and the first part 
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of that work contains nearly his own autobiography, 
for the manuscript of which I gave him an author's, 
not a publisher's price. 

The story of the book is only, however, the de- 
velopement of what I conceived a character like Mr 
Thorbum would be, in the scenes and operations 
amidst which I have represented Lawrie. He has 
been my model in the composition ; but the incidents 
in which he is placed are imaginary, with the excep- 
tion of those alluded to, and some little softening of 
his peculiar belief in a particular Providence, a 
'belief which Mr Thorburn, to my feelings, is 
-rather ostentatious in professing. I do not say he is 
-at all wrong in doing so, but I think man has nothing 
to do with what lies solely between a man and 
his Creator, Moreover, I was writing a work for 
amusement, into which religious topics could only be 
as sparingly as possible introduced. 

Perhaps to some of my readers it may seem incon- 
sistent that I, who profess myself openly a predes- 
tinarian, should object to the freedom, as irreverent, 
of his constant confession oiF his faith; but the. one 
sort of conviction is of a meditative reflecting kind, 
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which endeavours to see, in the passing event, the 
progeny of those which have gone before, while the 
other is of a perpetual excitement, and seems akin to 
the interjectional mood of the spectator at a proces- 
sion, wondering at every new manifestation of the 
pageant as something unexpected. Being, however, 
of opinion that man has no choice in matters of faith, 
but must believe in what is set before his understand- 
ing,^ as the eye does in the existence of the objects of 
sight, it would be presumptuous to offer any opinion 
on another's faith. The reason is the sight of the 
mind, given to discern the false from the true, as the 
eye of the body is given to distinguish the qualities 
of things ; and the one has no more to do with selecting 
its creed, than the other with the choice of the objects 
that may happen to come before it. 

In thus deviating from the current of my narrative, 
I hope, in not making my hero so prominent a belie- 
ver in the doctrine of a particular providence as my 
model, although he is made so obviously^ that it will 
be discovered I was not actuated by any design to 
undervalue its importance in the creed of many serious 
persons. I am incapable of conceiving in what man* 
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ner a ScotchznaB eaii reccmcile it witk the onchange* 
able aatme and poiposes of the Deity, to suppose 
that the ezktaice of a particular proridencecan be 
admitted into his creed. 

But, withoitt fiirthef discnnBicni, I may be allowed 
to Tonaik, that, in one respect, it seems to me that a 
Tague oooBtenonce is denied from nature to tl» cbe^ 
trine of a partienfaa providence^ inasmuch as every 
ihii^ whidk ezistSy even in species, seems to be an 
individuid; and that althongh a geoenl resemblance 
coastitiites wlnt may be properly, calkd a diass, yet 
tiie dasB itself is made up of individuals, of which no 
twof are ^QU^tfy alike,. or, in other words, the regular 
tion of nature is the very opposite of that winch the 
Belini^broke school inculcates. — The doctrine of a 
particular providence implies a temporary meddlingaod 
imcertainty in the umverse, while predestioarianiffln is 
steady and eternal, and implies a fordbiowledge of 
whatsoever is to oonie to pass* The very notion of 
every individnal thii^ being regulated, is calculated 
to «cak and ^ilaige oar ideas of the ommpiesenee and 
infiidtnde of God. 

Nor is predesdnarianiim, even in a philosxqpfaiesd 
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view, as fataUsm, imeconcilable to the Gliristian Teli<» 
gion ; at least, not in the view I take of it, which may- 
be coikcisely stated, and in such a manner that my own 
sentiments shall be perspicuously seen, and the reader 
placed in a condition to reject or admit than. 

God is a being c^ infinite wisdom and power. He 
created all things, and arranged the order and success 
sum of every event. 

Religion is the opinion which man entesrtains of the 
nature and character of God, and revelation furnishes 
that knowledge of them which the mind could not <^' 
itself attain. 

In the order of things and the succession of events^ 
the providence of God is constantly seen.; and gnich 
is the harmony of the umverse, that the smallest 
occurrence affects its whole frame and system.. 

The simplest form in whidi we can contemplate- 
pcovidence, is by considering the whole mnverse as 
one machine. It consists of parts, each an entire 
thing of itseli^ endowed with distinct qualities, and 
placed in such a situation with respect to others, that 
it is constantly acted upon by thaoa, and reacts upon 
them at the same time* Every part is subject to the 
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principles or laws of its own particular organization, 
as well as to those of the universe, and every part is 
essential to the accomplishment of the object for 
which the whole was formed. 

The tact of human sense is not sufficiently fine to 
discover the principle of motion, we only know of its 
existence by effects ; but there is no fact in existence 
of which the mind is more assured, than that every 
thing hath both an individual and a universal motion. 
The individual motion consists of augmentation or 
diminution of growth or of decay ; and the universal 
motion consists of the revolutions which the thing as 
a part of the universe performs, in connexion with the 
other parts. 

If, therefore, the universe consists of things in mo- 
tion, arranged according to a plan, it must also be 
allowed that the action of one thing upon another 
will produce an effect previously determined. This 
is the law of necessity, philosophical fatality, re- 
ligious predestinarianism ; but it is not according td 
the doctrine of a particular Providence. The motion 
that propels one part against another generates a new 
motion, the effect of the reaction which arises from 
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the thing impelled and that of the thing which it in 
its turn propels. Hence, though all the effects of 
motion have one universal similarity, no two of them 
can be exactly alike, unless we suppose that there are 
two parts of the universe also exactly alike — an idea 
lliat implies a limit to the number and extent of the 
tilings in the universe, a notion at once impious and 
absurd. 

To the infinite variety of the effects of the two 
motions, individual and universal, the different appear^ 
ances of things may be ascribed ; and as each new 
impulse produces a new modification from every new 
appearance, a different phenomenon of effects must 
arise. 

It is affirmed by astronomers that all the great 
movements of the solar system are periodical, and 
revert to an original position ; but althov^h science 
only goes to this point, it is not the less certain that 
the solar system itself belongs, as a part, to another, 
which part is connected with a third, and so on. 
And to suppose, in such an amaaing and admirable 
frame of things, there can be any molestation allowed 
to proceed from the particylar motion of an indivi^ 

VOL. I. 2 b 
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dual) is to imagine that the inventor of the machine 
allowed the interference of another power, independ- 
ent of himself, or, in other words, a power which 
acts regardless of him, and whose interference he is 
by a particular providence called to correct. 

If, however, we admit that all his works are 
framed into one another, it is not difficult to conceive 
how he may discern effects, and may predict, as he 
does, by revelation, whatsoever shall come to pass; 
yet this power of revealing what must ensue cannot 
be admitted by those who arg^e for a particular pro- 
vidence. 

It is, however, unnecessary to pursue the argu- 
ment &rther. I have only taken this opportunity of 
explaining, that although in Lawrie Todd I have 
represented a believer in a special providence, and 
even drawn from that belief a courage in underta- 
kings only reconcilable to the unalterable nature of 
things, yet I am not myself a believer in the doc- 
trine. I think it, indeed, £bu: more consistent with 
what is disclosed to us of God, to be creatures fiiU 
of humility and awe, lest in his dread purpose we are 
ordained to a woful doom, than to suppose aught can 
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occur in our destiny that he has not foreseen nor pro- 
vided for. The manner in which this is to be done 
to the human race is by observing the Christian 
precepts. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Lawrie Todd. 

But whether the world is regulated by a pre-ordered 
system, according to the opinion of the predestinarians, 
or subject to those uncertainties in which the be- 
lievers in a particular providence think they expe- 
rience, it is not for man to offer any opinion; 
both articles of belief are too intimately connected 
with religion to be ever properly submitted to the 
tribunal of human judgment. There is, however, 
something sublime, as well, if the expression may be 
used, as picturesque in supposing that the lidless eye 
of Providence is ever fixed on mortal beings with 
a fearful vigilance to anticipate the attacks of incom- 
prehensible evil. 

I am naturally led to make this remark, because in 
Lawrie Todd, and in those productions which are 
supposed to be my best, I have endeavoured to 
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asdume respectively the characters depicted, and 
therefore ought not to be held responsible for the 
notions they are made to express. The question is, 
are those notions in conformity with the conception 
of the character ? 

There is, indeed, something of a dramatic nature 
in the assumption, and the author should not be held 
responsible for the sentiments he ascribes to his per- 
sons. It has never yet been considered that drama- 
tists committed any error in the thoughts and deeds 
which they made their characters utter and perform, 
if relevant and appropriate. There is something, no 
doubt, in the style of the furniture of Shakspeare's 
stage which has a certain influence on his dialogue, 
but it does not follow that so much attention should 
be paid to that matter as to making it appropriate to 
the developement of the moral peculiarities of the 
parties introduced on the scene* 

I speak in this matter with the more freedom, 
because several gentlemen, in whose discernment and 
acumen I have great &ith, have separately concurred 
in thinking well of those incidents which I mys^ 
thought most deserving of consideration. For ex- 
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aiD{)le» the whole operations in ^e forest have met 
with tkmr decided approbation, and have excited 
madsk more attention than the early part of the nar- 
fative whidi was deriyed from Mr Thorbum, and, 
although I have endeavoured to w<»*k with human 
cfaaiacteis of no very elevated cast, there is yet a 
siHlit in the assumed narrator that is of the very 
Ughest poetical kind. Even in die descriptions of 
the silvap scenery, the woods, and the wilderness, 
this spirit is attemj^d to be embodied, though with 
the lowly imftgery of the narrator's circumstances. 

In DotiQing the imI autobiography of my model it 
should be added, that my narration is probably no 
less acourate though the individual may not exist 
who experienced all the incidents and adventures 
narrated. For example, I did not go about with my 
eyes shut either with respect to the character ^ 
settlers, or of colonial operations, under my own parti* 
Ottlar charge, and although I could not specify the 
oiigipala from which the drawings as it were have 
be^u Wide, I yet do not recoUect of having taken so 
many different models in any wprk as in this composi* 
tioji. 
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It is quite true that in Bailie Wafit there was no 
actual prototype ; but the description of his person 
was derived from a settler whose image is now before 
m^ and die turn of his mind from another who acted 
precisely in the way Lawrie Todd describes him to 
have done. Nature no doubt has made a better dis- 
play in her two separate men than I have done in 
my one ; but it is the province of art to select and 
combine, and I think for all the purposes intended by 
the introduction of the Bailie, he is a better represen- 
tation than either of the other two would have been 
separately. However, the book is before the public 
in various forms, and the reader ban judge of its merits 
for himself, and also (as Mr Tliorbum has published 
his memoirs) of the degree to which I have been 
indebted to him. Lawrie Todd, however, belongs I 
hope to a superior class of mental personages^ tho!;^h 
the lineaments are certainly derived from Mr Thor- 
bnm. 

It is perhaps not very important td mention, but 
in n book which professes to give anecdotes concern- 
ing literary works it may be as well introduced. Mr 
IfOckhart wad the godfather of Xiawrie Todd« I 
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happened one day to say to Um that I had such a 
novel on the carpet, but was not quite sure what to 
call it, mentioning among others the name of Todd 
Lawrie, saying, however, it did not quite please md, 
as it denoted a person more remarkable for mere 
cunning than any other quality, explaining what 
sort of character was in view, whereupon he suggest- 
ed the transposition of the terms, which is now the 
name of the book. 

Few occurrences have given me such pleasure as 
Mr Thorbum's publication, because, from the time it 
was known that I took him as my model of character, 
it has been supposed that I owed much more to him 
than I did, and the merits of Lawrie Todd were 
depreciated by those who imagined this. All con- 
troveray, however, is now put an end to, as it should 
be, by the evidence of facts. It was for this reason 
that I waived my claim to the copyright of his life, 
and did what in me lay to identify his work with 
mine. But Lawrie Todd has a value independent 
of its interest as an autobiographical memoir. I am 
not aware that any book existed prior to that publi- 
cation which gave a just account of backwood ope- 
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mtions, at least those operations which it was my 
duty to study, and of which an authentic account 
could not but lessen many of the privations and hard- 
ships of settling. No man, however, can contradict 
what is set forth on this head in Lawrie Todd, and 
though possibly here and there a slip of jocularity 
may be detected, it was written with a sincere desire 
to hold the mirror up to real transactions — ^it will 
thus increase in value as it becomes obsolete, for 
many of those things whidi are described will here- 
after be familiar in all settlements. At present, 
though they are stated as existences, they are, except 
in a few instances, but the embodying of theories. I 
say this with a perfect recollection of Mr Cooper's 
descriptions applicable to settlers, which are as little 
like reality as his sea pictures are inimitable. 

Saving the obligations I owe to Mr Thor^- 
burn, there is nothing which further concerns the 
public in the history of this work, except that the 
notes to the last edition were dictated from bed, and 
several errors were afterwards discovered when it was 
too late to alter them ; in other respects what I have 
stated in them is correct, and the mistakes may be 
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simuBed up in a few ortkograplucal inadvertencUs 
with respect to names and persons, the most remark- 
able of whkk is, diat although I sp^dc o£ Mr Thor- 
bam I called him Mr Thornton. Lawiie Todd was 
written after my return from America, and may be 
considered as the beginning of that new series of 
pnbKcations in which the disposition to be didactic 
was more indulged than I had previously thought 
could be r^idered conristent with a r^fular story. 
But the misfortune is that the lessons taught by ihie 
instances of the book are altogether disr^arded, and 
it is only valued for the amusement it gives. But 
of this it i^ needless to complain — ^nor do I complaiii 
-i^-lbr the reader has the privilege of considering what 
is before him as he chooses. The bee gathers honey 
or wax from the same flower. But it is a little 
^ irksome to see those things noted as omissions which 
were never intended to be give% and those lessons 
overlooked to which the author attlu^hed most impor- 
tance. It is this that makes me regret that Lawrie 
Todd is considered so much as a mere pastime novd. 
Before concluding this chapter, one of those coin- 
cidences ought to be mentioned which I take so 
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much delight in noting, though in this instance I 
perhaps may be deemed presumptuous in speaking of 
it. I have often been of opinion, and have heard 
others similarly remark, that Lawrie Todd might be 
classed with Robinson Crusoe ; and it is very curious 
that somewhat in its circumstances and history it 
resembles that celebrated production, for Alexander 
Selkirk's little narrative may be matched with Mr 
Thorbum's autobiograjJiy. But what I allude to is, 
that the house of Defoe in Freeman's Courts Com*- 
hiUf was where the British American Land Com* 
pany's temporary office was in my time. The coin* 
ddence was purely accidental, and it was not till I 
had been some considerable time in the occupancy of 
the apartments, that I heard of this singular fact. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Southennan and Byron. 

In the little I have to say of Southennan, it is 
better to refer to my Autobiography, than to repeat 
here \vhat I have said there. But I should remark, 
that I did not think myself altogether unqualified for 
the task I had undertaken. For many years I was 
a dabbler in the historical customs of my country, 
and the characters in Southennan, which have been 
too much regarded as mere inventions of romance, 
were portraitures obtained by patient study. Indeed, 
I have never been able to understand on what autho- 
rity several critics, who endeavour to pass themselves 
for being possessed of great erudition, have affected 
to consider my obsolete lore as much less in its 
accuracy than I have been able to discern in the 
works of some of those who have affected no diffi- 
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dence in condemning the results of my reading in 
Scottish matters. Learning is the word which I 
conceive myself humbly entitled to apply to the 
effects of that course of reading in which, for a con- 
siderable period, I particularly indulged. Had anti- 
quarian subjects been new to me, there would per- 
haps have been some reason in the opinion which has 
been more than once expressed regarding the con- 
tents of my books, but as it is now much more than 
thirty-five years since I set out as a national antiquary, 
I am very reluctant to allow that I did not make my- 
self a little acquainted with topics which, though 
ancient, were not difficult to reach by a little care« 
Either the first or second paper I ever published, was 
a matter of considerable research, and might have 
afterwards secured for me some degree of attention. 
Besides, the Life of Wolsey is a work of erudition, 
and the very perusal of the original letters which 
constitute the Appendix, may even now be fairly 
matched with the ordinary antiquarian studies of most 
ijidividuals who have published on English antiqui- 
ties since that book was given to the public, more 
than twenty years ago. The value of them is an-» 
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odier thing; but the mere reading over of these 
papers, and the works consulted in the compilation of 
the notes, should have obtained for me more reputa- 
tion for a knowledge of the age, than I have been so 
fortunate as to acquire. 

The origin of Southennan is, to myself at least, 
interesting, and I have endeavoured to follow in the 
work that rule of art whidi requires from the histori- 
cal painter not only the costume of the age and the 
epochal physiognomy of the portraits, but the fashion 
that prevailed in the exhibitions of still life. It is 
not a composition, however, whatever I may think 
myself, of which the popularity has been such as to 
make me consequential ; but I have little doubt, as 
all authors think, that the posthumous justice of pos« 
terity will indemnify them for the neglect of their 
own age ; that the time is yet coming when its merits 
wUl be better recognised. 

My next work was the Life of Byron, that which 
I regard as the worst paid and the most abused, and 
yet among the most meritorious of all my productions. 
However, as it begins now to be better appreciated, 
I submit patiently to the flagellation of critics, and 
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pocket die hm, as I do consider it is, for having 
undertaken it at a price fia^r below its worthy and 
editing several editions without a fraction of remu- 
neration. 

Of Lord Byron himself I have stated every thing 
within my own knowledge, in defiance of contradict 
tion, and I have g^ven the most probable account of 
those incidents to which I was not myself a witness, 
but which my impression of his character justified me 
in doing. What was historical respecting his family 
existed in books, the contents of which I was as 
likely as most other men to make myself correctly 
inf<»rmed of; and the little that I skimmed from the 
surface of rumour, was not to his disparagement. 
That he was a splendid poet, I most emphatically 
allowy but those admirers do him injustice who praise 
him too rankly, but perhaps the brilliancy of his 
• talents made his faults conspicuous. Had he not 
been possessed of genius, he might have been a 
better man; but he was so engrossed with his alti- 
tude before the public, that he became, as I have 
heard a very good judge of human nature say, long 
before he died, devenuto motto. 
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I have been also blamed for sluiring over his lord- 
ship's domestic troubles, but there are some things into 
which the world is impertinent when it pries, apd a 
man's household circumstances are of this description. 
In fsucty I have no epithet of disgust strong enough to 
designate my feelings of the way in which Byron made 
the world his confidant in his domestic vexation, but 
I regard his conduct in that affair as dictated by 
morbid excitement ; for I have never known an indi- 
vidual that would have condemned in others such 
conduct so severely as he would himself. Besides, 
I knew nothing at all of the business, and there was 
a lady concerned, whose reputation was then and is 
now unblemished. 

It so happened that some time before his marriage 
I had resolved not to call on him again, and I will 
state the reason. 

No one was ever acquainted with Byron who could 
say that he had not a very quick and an unbridled 
temper ; sometimes he was manly and good-natured, 
but quite as often petulant and fantastical. Now, a 
person of that kind, however eminent his talent, could 
not be with me a favourite in intercourse, though 1 
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might remember his freaks and sparkles with amuse- 
ment. I claim no merit for this peculiarity, because 
it is in my nature, and the world only can judge 
whether it be good or bad. 

It happened, on the last time I saw his Lordship, 
he was in one of those petulant moods, and to King 
Solomon himself, the most indulgent of men, he 
would not have hesitated to make himself ridiculous ; 
in short, he would have all the joke on his own 
side; and I frankly confess, tibat I am not myself 
in conversation always overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness. In the course of the visit he gave 
me some hexA hits, which provoked retaliation, and 
with that peculiar suUdness^ in which he sometimes 
indulged, seeing me waxing tepid, he in consequence 
changed the conversation, abruptly asking me what 
was the news. " Nothing very particular," was the 
reply ; ^* but there has been a rumour for the last 
two or three days that your Lordship is endeavouring 
to contribute to the Harleian Miscellany." This was 
more than he could stand, he reddened and became 
seriously offended ; soon after which I took my leave, 
glad to have given him a rap on the knuckles. The 

VOL. I. 2 c 
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critie may believe me or not, but I had no ill will to 
him, only I saw that he made me feel that there are 
noblem^i^ be their own talents what they may, who 
are little enough to presume oisk tho mere rank 
derived from the merits of their ancestors. 

Whax the story of his difference with Lady Byron 
became public, I happened to meet his valet in Pic- 
cadilly, and enquired for his Lordship* Fletcher, 
after answering my question, suggested to me to call, 
and perhaps I might have done so, but it so happened 
that I did not. I had, howeva*, good reason to be- 
lieve afterwards that he regarded me in some sort as 
a friend ; and I am bound to say, lliat tihere was pro- 
bably as little conciliation on my part as on his, for 
although there was a great deal of surface ripple, the 
pool was deep, and, I conscientiously believe, abound* 
ed in wholesome fish. 

By the by, I ought to mention^ that his Address 
for the Calc^donian Asylum^ published by Mr Moorei 
was written ^t my request. Being acquainted with 
Mr Douglas Kinpaird, I requested him to appb^ to 
Byron, which he did; but on looking at the poem 
hd told me that it would not do, smd he advised his 
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Lordship to withhold it. At that time, Bjrron's 
reputation, only rising, could not afford the drawback 
of such a humdrum performance ; and I wonder how 
Moore could have published what Byron himself con- 
demned. I have no respect for picking out and 
bringing into light the grubs and worms that are best 
concealed in the folds of the winding-sheet. 

I should also mention, that I continue to think that 
the novel of the Three Brothers was a juvenile work 
written by Lord Byron. Since the publication of 
my Autobiography, I have observed in it numberless 
allusions of thought and expression which are quite 
Byronic, — ^youthful, however. 

At first I thought it highly improbable that so 
young a lad should have written such an extensive 
work ; but I am no longer of that opinion, for my 
youngest son, under the age that Lord Byron must 
have been at the time the Three Brothers was writ- 
ten, writes as well, I think better, than the general 
complexion of that work ; and therefore, instead of 
thinking the novel to which Bjrron owes so much, the 
production of one Pickersgill, I believe it was really 
written by his Lordship. But though firm in this 

VOL. I. 
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opinion, I am not now in a condition to renew the 
controversy on the subject. It is, however, a curious 
point in the history of English literature, and worthy 
of being elucidated. 

Before I finish what I have to say respecting 
Byron, I should mention a characteristic anecdote 
which has often tickled me. He delighted in mystifi* 
cations, especially when he thought any one could be 
taken in. Accordingly, in one of his playful fits, he 
told me very gravely that his mother had been a pupil 
of Miss Hannah More's, but left her. " Why ?" said 
I. '^ Because it was reported that Hannah had a child 
by Wilberforce." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The Couriers-Lives of the Playere^Bogle Corbet-^Staniey 
Buxton^ 

For my recommendation to be editor of the Cou- 
rier, I was indebted to Mr Lockhart. One day he 
called with Mr Murray, as I have mentioned in my 
Autobiography, and intimated that I might have the 
situation; after some time had elapsed, Mr William 
Stewart, one of the proprietors, also called. I was 
then duly inducted. 

It did not appear, after a very short trial, that any 
particular craft was requisite to conduct a newspaper, 
especially one published in the afternoon, and I knew 
myself possessed of sources of information which 
might occasionally be of some use. The only kind 
of scruple I experienced arose from thinking the 
politics of the journal a little too ardent for the 
spirit of the times ; but they were congenial to those 
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opinions to which from boyhood I had been at- 
tadied/ 

My first object, on becoming editor of the Courier, 
was to render the conmients more suitable to what I 
apprehended was the state of publie opinion, prepara- 
tory to introducing more of disquisition. A change 
of the kind contemplated did not require to be 
preceded by a flourish of trumpets; and, be it 
remembered, that any flagrant and sudden alteration 
in the dogmas of a newspaper, especially of one so 



■ I ought to state, that the designation of the Whigs, strictly 
so called, and of the Tories, have always appeared as descriptive 
of the parties in and out of power, and that in princ^le they 
were nearly similar ; but I thought the Whigs were not satisfied 
with only the mere moral influence of principle, and were in con- 
sequence in the practice of employing the physieal demonstrations 
of the people to help themselves into office. I continue to be of 
this notion still, though my best friends have always been Whigs, 
and though I owe particular obligations both to Earl Grrey and 
Mr Sllice. It would indeed be an ill compliment to such men to 
affect any change in my sentiments ; but I was never much of a 
politician, nor one whom it could serve any purpose to conci- 
liate, although I must plead guilty to having been always a Tory, 
in so far that I thought Governments should be constantly con- 
ducted with reference to indisputable principles, and to state this 
isieqmvocidly, in contempt of popular opini^Hi* 
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inAuM^al as Ibe Cowricaf, i» hazaKlaiu to the pro** 
perty wnbarked ia it. 

, Wh«n I haA fiaiftlied the Life of Lord Byrosi, ajod 
retired from tiie Courier, I undertook the compiUitioxir 
o£ my Lives of the Players — a work which dieap* 
p<Hiited me, for aiUhough it is probably one of the 
most amttsing books in the language,; it owe» very 
little of i(i best quality to die authon The humour 
of the ehanbeters is derived from themselves, or is 
the invention of other biographers, and I have no 
other merit than in giving a uniform style to a 
variety of compositions. But still the Lives of the 
Players is a singular book, and must gradually be- 
come popular by tlie mere force of the eoceatricities 
it describes* 

After the Lives of the Players,, my publisher sug- 
gested Bogle Corbet to me ; but although a tolerable 
bode, it is another proof, if one were wanting) that 
booksellers step from their line when they give 
orders, like to an upholsterer for a piece of fumituro. 
Short and simple tales^ any person may sug^^t, 
but to write three volumes at the. r^equest of an- 
otber> in a satisfactory manner^ and without an 
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oecasional sense of dradgery, is beyond my power. 
In Bogle Corbet, however, I was de^rous to exhibit 
the causes which now in this country induce a gen* 
teeler class of persons to emigrate than those who did 
so formerly. I do not mean to say, however, that 
the incidents described in that work happen to those 
kind of persons, for whom it was intended, but only to 
show the natural effects, in some degree, of introdu- 
cing the cotton manufactures into Scotland, and the 
consequences of that commercial inflation, which die 
late war, both in its republican and imperial stages, 
tended to encourage. 

In one respect. Bogle Corbet is the most peculiar 
of all my literary essays. I had familiar models for 
all the principal characters in my eye, and in few 
have I been more successful in the portraiture ; and 
yet I have failed to awaken by it any very vivid 
pleasure, which inclines me to suspect that it is not 
enough to select models from nature. Characters 
that are pleasant in private life ought to be pre- 
ferred ; and I say this the more emphatically, because 
those to whom I looked at as my models in Bogle 
Corbet are not distinguished for their agreeable 
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qualities, whatever their virtues and modes of action 
may be. But the work is really worth more than it 
seems, for it is an attempt to embody facts and obser- 
vations collected and made on actual occurrences* 

After the publication of Bogle Corbet, circum- 
stances of business, as well as a consciousness of 
having attained the climacterical period of life, obliged 
me to relax in my literary pursuits, and I had recourse 
to various modes of pastime to consume my leisure, 
for the suspension of study allowed me too much, and 
it hung about me with embarrassment, like a giant's 
robe upon a dwarf. The relaxation, as it was called, 
may have been proper, but it is not easy to convey 
to others, what a man feels when he becomes idle, 
especially when his mind has been previously filled, 
not so much with cares as with intentions, and when 
all his habits were prone to enterprise. I think the 
first few months after the publication of Bogle Corbet 
were the most uncomfortable of my whole life, always 
excepting the early period of my residence in London. 

To one of such alert habits, there could not have 
been, it may be supposed, such enmii experienced as 
I gave encouragement to ; but those who think so 
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have not been very observant of their own feelings, 
at least I am inclined to be of that, opinion ; for, as a 
man advances in years, his mind invariably becomes 
more acrid. The world no longer appears the same ; 
many things which in the coining seemed gay and 
desirable have passed by, and when he looks on 
their backs, they appear scarcely worth half the 
thought which they had once excited ; mean, too, and 
slovenly, altogether undeserving of that attention 
which so short-lived a being as man bestows upon the 
hopes that cajole him onward unto age and ailing. 

Another unpleiasant result of this kind of inde- 
scribable ^^all-overishness" of the mind, the imme- 
diate effect of premature indisposition, is, that it takes 
away the relish of many things as well as food, and 
that many objects and considerations attract regard, 
which in early life were unheeded. You discern 
that the rising generation begins to affect you in a 
manner not before imagined ; wholly engrossed with 
your seniors, you had previously regarded those 
around you, and particularly your juniors, as objects 
of no care. But when you see the old making their 
exit, and the young coining upon the scene, and who 
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push you from your stools — the tables are turned 
indeed. Reluctant to admit this to yourself, you 
become inordinately busy, but at last you find all your 
efforts vain, and sullenly, in some cases it may be, 
submit to be elbowed from the thoroughfares of life. 

Besides the internal consciousness of having passed 
the meridian of life, and that all those things which 
partook of amusement are left for ever behind, 
there is, I think, a still more painful feeling pro- 
duced by observing the developements of the suc- 
ceeding generation. Experience has made you sharp 
to notice the faults of others, and you see with alarm 
the symptoms, though they be but symptoms, and 
may disappear, of qualities in younger persons that 
you cannot approve, and there is a secret bitterness in 
this reflection, which few have the magnanimity to 
withstand. But reflections of this kind are perhaps 
out of place here ; at the same time, if they are, I 
may be pardoned for introducing them, as I write 
with a free pen, and think more about telling the reader 
how I feel, than of making claims on his favour for a 
work of pretension. 

Of Stanley Buxton, I have no particular recollec- 
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tion of having heard of the circumstance on which it 
is founded. It appeared to afford me an opportunity of 
painting curious feeling^, and as such I wrote it. It 
is, in fact, as a story, most improbable, and considered 
as such, is worth nothing ; but the feelings called up 
by the various incidents, I am led to think, have 
been naturally limned, because I have not observed 
that the improbabilities have been noticed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NoveU — The Member, and theRadicai—Eben Ershine-^ On the 
lax Nature of Literary Property ^ as respects Authors — The 
: Royal Castle of Dunoon, 

For some time I had endeavoured to please the 
publicy more than to gratify myseli^ in the composi- 
tion of my works. This was not judicious : booksel- 
lers, in fact, judge as men of business — not always as 
critics ; they have little perception of originality, and 
estimate the probability of the sale of a new work by 
its resemblance to others that have sold well. The 
consequence is, that but for the conceit of authors, all 
literature would become as commonplace and similar 
in every department as a town built of bricks. I feel, 
therefore, no great diffidence in acknowledging, that 
I would not wish to be estimated by my later novels. 
Any talent that I ever possessed lay in the delineation 
of what may be called moral and visible description ; 
and I am sure, when I worked with a story, it was in 
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comparatively galling harness. Had t been a rich 
man, I would have better pleased myself, persuaded 
that what was lost in popularity, would have been 
made up in durability. The two little works, the 
Member, and the Radical, which, together, constitute 
the Reform, are of this kind, and serve to illustrate, 
by the by, the sagacity of the trade, for they are 
thought to have too much a seeming of truth, and the 
sale of them has not been satisfactory^ 

The Member was rather written among hands, as 
the Scots say, than as a task. The Radical, its com- 
panion, is more ephemeral, if that can be called ephe* 
meral which is deduced from principled and feelings 
coeval with human nature. It seems to me that the 
Radicals of our time forget that we are living in 
society for the benefits of which we have surrendered 
a portion of our natural rights. The work in conse- 
quence turns on supposing, that what our natural feel- 
ings prompt must therefore be what we are entitled 
to. do and to enjoy, forgetting altogether how much 
the social ties restrain the exercise of natural rights. 
; But although some of my friends think the two 
works clever and philosophical, and although, on the 
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Continent, they have attracted more attention than 
any other product of my pen, they have almost been 
8tiIl-born here. The Journal des Debats of Paris 
devoted a page to the consideration of each, and they 
are but small publications. But to return. 

After the publication of Stanley Buxton, my 
time was a good deal occupied with the! early business 
of the British American Land Company, and with a 
languor, the forerunner of disease, which disabled me 
from close application, nevertheless I found means 
to write Eben Erskine — an autobiography, in which 
line of literature I have generally succeeded best. 
There is, however, a little mistake in circulation about 
this work, namely, it is supposed to contain some of 
my own adventures, and a description of scenes visited 
in my youth, and also an outline of my early history. 
But this notion, as far as respects adventures and iearly 
history, is not correct; for although Eben Erskine 
may perhaps contain as much of actual experience 
and observation as the generality of my works, it cer- 
tainly does not more. .1 

Some of my recollections of Gibraltar, during the 
second time I was there, are discernible in it, and the 
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description of Ceuta, on the African shore^ is also 
supplied from the memory ; but at the latter place I 
heard of nothing similar to what Eben Erskine has 
described, and I was never in Spain, properly so 
called : the accounts of that country are derived from 
books of travels. Eben's account of Cagliari, is, 
however, partly correct, and the story introduced ot 
the outlawed nobleman at the theatre is not alto^ 
gether fictitious; but, with the exception of Malta, 
all the other voyages and travels are the expositions 
of ideas suggested by books or travellers. 

The account, for example, of Egypt, is of this 
description : — I was never in the Land of Bondage, 
and I owe the representation of the scenery to the 
oral account of travellers, and to engravings. In- 
deed, with redpect to Egypt, I have given rather a 
poetical version of the scenery, at least I have no re- 
membrance of having met with any such account as 
the ruins of the city described by moonlight. 

After leaving Egypt, and until Eben Erskine em- 
barks in the Gulf of Salona for Italy, I have drawn 
upon my recollection, but the travels in Italy are 
quite fictitious — I was never there. 
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My original intention was to call the book Eben 
Ettle, and the early sheets were so printed ; but at 
the request of the publisher, I changed the name. I 
thought this was something out of his line to meddle 
with, especially as Ettle was as good as any other 
name; however, I made the alteration; but, deter- 
mined he should not escape ^^ scot free,*' I made choice 
of Erskine, to see if he were aware of its import. But 
it deserves to be mentioned, that the reviewers of the 
work did not notice the trick, with the exception of 
Mr Jerdan of the Literary Gazette, who merely, how- 
ever, remarked the similarity of the name to that of 
the celebrated and national worthy of the secession in 
the Scottish church. 

Eben Erskine deserves a more particular comme- 
moration, and I state the circumstance here, as I fear 
it is no longer in my power to do what I intended, 
or to complete what I had commenced. 

In consequence of the uniform, and, as I felt it, 
great attention which my family and myself had re- 
ceived from the Americans, in many cases even with- 
out an introduction, I resolved to evince my sense of 
this kindness in every way that I could with pro- 
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priety. Indeed, I think that one should encourage 
a general feeling of 'gratitude as the be^t way of 
showing the sense of hospitable kindness. Accord^ 
ingly, whenever an opportunity has presented itself, 
I have endeavoured to bear in recollection this prin- 
ciple. It thus happened, that some time after Eben 
Erskine was printed, an American bookseller was in 
this country, and called upon me, and out of the cir- 
cumstance of his profession the following transaction 
arose. 

During the time I was in America I had seen that 
my books were republished almost as soon in that 
country as they appeared in this, and it occurred to 
me that I ought to take some steps to secure if pos- 
sible either the copyright, or some share of the 
emolument arising from the publication in the United 
States. This idea led to some explanation, and 
finding that the publisher alluded to had come to this 
country to secure, among other things, the very ob- 
ject I had in view, I agreed to let him have the 
copyright of Eben Erskine, upon an understanding, 
that when it was republished in America, I was to 
receive a compensation. 
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In furtherance of this arrangement, as I knew 
Eben Erskine was printed some time, I sent one of 
my sons to get a copy from the publisher, that the 
copyright might be secured in America, and the pub* 
lication there proceed, as nearly as possible, simulta- 
neously with the publication here* But on applying 
for the copy of the book, he was informed it c6uld 
not be given out till the work wad ready for circular 
tion. This answer admitted of no altercation, bat 
was submitted to ; the titlepage of the work, how- 
ever, was sent out to secure the copyright. On its 
arrival, a person went immediately to the proper 
office to secure the right, which was done, but 6n 
returning from the office, he happened to step into a 
bookseller s shop, and, to his amazement, saw on the 
table a copy of Eben Erskine, which had been pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, and had arrived that morning 
at New York. 

The first effect of this transaction was not, however, 
so very nettling as it afterwards became on reflection, 
when I considered that by such a means of dealing, a 
publisher had it always in his power to destroy an 
author's interest in the copyright of his own work. 
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For it is quite evident that, by sending out surrepti- 
tiously the sheets to a foreign country, he may not 
only secure the copyright in that country, but reduce 
an original work in this to the state of a reprint bam 
a fordg^ work. 

It is not the character of my mind to remain yery 
patient under what I conceive to be a grievance, and 
I thought myself justified in the steps I took. Accor- 
dingly, next day I waited on Mr Backhouse, the 
Under Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, represented to him the case, and begged him to 
mention the subject to Lord Palmerston, with the 
view of forming some arrangement with the Ameri- 
can Minister, by which copyrights might be placed 
upon the same footing as patent rights, especially as 
the British language and the American rendered it 
the more necessary that the reciprocal right of 
authors, the subjects and citizens of the two countries^ 
should be better defined. 

The interview with Mr Backhouse was perfectly 
satisfactory, and he, upon my statement, concurred in 
opinion with me as to the expediency of placing the 
question of copyright on a better footing, and said he 
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would mention the subject to Lord Palmerston. Af- 
terwards I communicated to him my ideas in writing, 
and mentioned the steps I intended to take. But an- 
other stroke of paralysis disabled me abruptly, and, 
though I have got a little better, I. have not yet been 
able to resume the subject. Of this I can assure 
literary men, however, that if they only set rightly 
about it, they may depend on all Mr support from 
the Government here, and I am quite sure that there 
will be no backwardness on the part of the American 
Government to recognise the validity of copyrights 
in the United States. It is too just a boon to be 
overlooked, and too gracious a proceeding towards, 
those studious men, whose genius and industry re- 
quire all the fostering and protection that can be 
expected from an enlightened Government. 

But although there was a sort of vexation about 
Eben Erskine, not common, it was also productive of 
what I felt to be a very peculiar pleasure. The ac- 
complished Lady C. M. B mentioned one day 

when she happened to call, that she would write a 
critique on the book, and which she afterwards did ; 
but independent of having the work noticed by her 
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ladyship, there was a pleasant occurrence in this com- 
pliment that rendered it particularly acceptable. I 
have somehow been always, as much as one in modem 
times can be, a sort of partisan of the Argyle family, 
and the Duke, her Ladyship's brother, is one of the 
few to whom I happen to be indebted for disinterested 
favour. 

' When I had reason to regard my family as provided 
for, who being all sons, fortune was not considered 
as essential to their progress in life, I resolved to re- 
tire to Scotland, and made my arrangements accord- 
ingly. The scene of my intended retreat was, from 
old association, fixed to be on the banks of the Clyde, 
in which intention I was confirmed by the Duke of 
Argyle, who is hereditary keeper of the Royal Cas- 
tle of Dunoon, granting me permission to occupy the 
Castlehill, the Castle being 

** Long to the dust gone down." 
But before I was half ready, the fallacy in my cir- 
cumstances was disclosed, and I was again turned 
adrift on the world as an adventurer ; in consequence 
of which the scheme was abandoned. ^ 

By the way, on this incident I may be allowed to 
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remark, that although it implies only a little disap- 
pointment, yety to one of my temperament, it was a 
misfortune ; and I cannot say now, whether the loss of 
income or of the Spanish castle, as it may be called, 
was felt at the time as the greatest cause of regret. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Stolen Child, and Reflections of an Invalid, 

The Stolen Child was my next separate work. 
Being unable to write, it was entirely dictated, which 
may possibly have occaaoned some laxness in the 
style, and a want of condensation in the descriptions. 
It was sold for the Library of Romance, in place of 
another tale I had engaged to write, but which my 
indisposition prevented me from doing. 

This story is founded on fact, and the second son 
is said still to possess the title which did belong to his 
elder brother. Saving, however, this singular and im- 
pressive fact, all the rest of the story is pure invention. 
The characters, however, are natural, and several of 
the incidents are derived fit)m actual transactions. 

I was very much amused by the different critical 
strictures on the Stolen Child, because some of the 
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incidents which were objected to as improbable, were 
really true, and, in some cases, moderated. I can- 
not say that the discernment of this blemish tended 
to exalt, in my opinion, either the knowledge, the 
sag^acity, or the discretion of the periodical press. 
In some few instances, however, the guesses were 
exceedingly shrewd, and I was particularly pleased 
with a notice in the Literary Gazette. I do not 
know if it were from the pen of Mr Jerdan, but the 
critic seemed fully to comprehend the principle I had 
in view, and treated the book with that kind of con- 
sideration, which is much more gratifying to an 
author than more ardent encomiums. Whether the 
catastrophe is very well developed or not, of course 
I cannot be the judge ; because to an author who is 
acquainted with all the springs which influence his 
story, a matter of this kind does not affect him in 
the same way as a stranger. I take, however, some 
credit to myself in the delineation of Tomlin's mother, 
a gentlewoman in her education, but by habit, and 
the indulgence of a wayward disposition, exceeding- 
ly, as one may say, depraved in her feelings, though 
yet not without reason and cleverness. I have seen a 
VOL, I. 2 b 
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person of this description ; and though a »milar 6ri« 
ginal may not be often met with, I am convinced it 
is not rare in the world, and abounds more in Lon-* 
don than in any other place. . 

. The old woman is a portrait, and serves to show 
what sort of wreck, in some cases, survives vice. I 
think myself, the more it is considered, it will appear 
the more affecting; and yet there is somehow much 
less in her to pain sensibility than in Tomlin's disre- 
putable mother. 

The character of Mrs Servit is not so much a par- 
ticular portrait as an outline. Her habitual affection 
for Troven, is, I am persuaded, not of an uncommon 
kind, particularly with such as have in early life suf- 
fered any blight in their affections. The world does 
not generally think that sorrow has on the mind a 
similar influence to that which a wound inflicts on 
the body, a scar ; but if we carefully observe those late 
in life, in any degree remarkable for temper or eccen- 
tricity, we shall invariably find, that in an earlier 
epoch, they had sustained some severe misfortune. 

Shakspeare says that the mind and the body suf- 
fer both alike, and certainly I am not much inclined 
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to dispute the dogma; but with all my great venera- 
tion for that wonderful man, I think, on this point, 
that although his reflection is all true, it is yet short 
of the full truth, though the influence of the injured 
body is not for some time seen in the decayed under- 
standing. Of this, however, I am quite certain, that 
more will read the Stolen Child than will have courage 
enough to disclose the impression it makes upon them. 

As a story, I do not myself think it very agree- 
able, but it contains startling truths, which many men 
are inclined to wish untrue; so would I myself, but 
experience will not let me. 

While engaged in dictating this work, I occasion- 
ally employed myself in ruminating on different topics. 
For let a man of active habits be suddenly precipi- 
tated into sedentary avocations, he will find, in spite 
of himself, a vast quantity of leisure on his hands, for 
which he was not at all prepared. There is some- 
thing in mere locomotion which lightens the passing 
time, and the consciousness of that induces some- 
thing nearly akin to languor — a desire that the hours 
would be a little nimbler in plying their feet and 
wings. 
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Tke leaden slippers in which Hme, grown a huzzy 
fellow, dawdles at the bedside of infirmity, causes 
the invalid to become morbidly sharps^hted on the 
practices of the world. He soon sees the intervals 
leng^en in the visits of particular friends, and feels 
himself the cause of more trouble to others than may 
be congenial to his disposition. These observations, 
though they may seem to relate to trifles, are never- 
theless serious things to him, and make up a great 
part of the irksome burden of disease. 

The extending limits between visits increase his 
necessity to seek amusement within the recesses of his 
own bosom, but he soon finds that the incantations of 
the fancy are, like all other magical phantoms, more 
deserving of notice at the first dght, than the sub- 
stances with which life, in a souQd state, delights to 
deal. Thus it happened, that while I was able to give 
much less time to study than before, I had far more 
leisure to do so, but I was interdicted from applica- 
tion. At last I hit, as I supposed, on a more agree- 
able diminution of leisure than dictating stories, and 
an old youthful habit was invited to return. I iman 
gined that there was not such a waste of thought in 
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mecllanical experiments, as in literature ; and accord- 
ingly I resorted to this very questionable kind of in- 
dulgence. Having formed in my own mind the model 
of a machine that promised some amusement, I resol- 
ved to make one, and with that view ordered cuts of 
leaden pipes, and boxes to be made, and anticipated 
the pleasure I should derive from the experiment. But, 
alas I I forgot the weight of the lead, and when I came 
to handle my materials, I found myself, in some in- 
stances, unable to lift them, though they did not exceed 
many pounds. The reader may laugh at this circum- 
stance, but I can assure him the pang was very acutely 
felt, and in a tale called the Greenwich Pensioner, I 
have introduced the feeling which I experienced, in 
making a sailor describe what he suffered, when he, 
unawares, thought of making use of his hands, both 
of which were shot away. 

From observing these effects on one's self, I think 
much of the knowledge of human nature which dis- 
tinguishes some men, may be traced, especially when 
an inability to read compels the eyes to be turned in- 
ward. There is, however, no end to speculations of 
this kind, even while one is sensible afterwards that 
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they furnish the means of decorating, as it were, 
very commonplace things with recondite remarks. 
They also lead the idle man to form curious theories, 
amusing, without being useful — ^if that which makes 
the time pass easily can be said not to be useful. It 
thus seemed to me, that, had Milton not been old, 
blind, and forsaken, he could never have dictated such 
a high, abstract, solemn, and unearthly performance 
as the Paradise Lost, nor that Shakspeare, seeing, 
hearing, good-natured, and active as he was, could 
have imagined the bustling scenes of his dramas, had he 
resembled Milton ; and it is curious that, without 
being sensible of a similar state, I really designed, 
and in part executed, a solemn abstract work of the 
Miltonic kind, a natural effect, as I believe it to be, 
of the comparative solitude to which I was consigned. 
I allude to the Ouranoulogos, of which one number 
was published, illustrated with a picture, a rare and 
recently invented species of engraving, in which Mr 
Martin displayed all his singular power. But although 
the work was brought out at less than a fourth of the 
price at which it should have been published, and was 
greatly admired by every one who saw it, it fell li- 
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terally still-born from the press: A more complete 
failure, indeed, I never heard of; and it can only be 
accounted for by supposing, astrologically, that the 
disaster which withered my limbs, extended to my 
fortunes. As. yet, to be sure, I am not very sensible 
that it has affected my head, but it will do so, no 
doubt, by and by. The hours that are rung on a 
doctor's bottle, are not so salutary as those which arc 
chimed by the village clock. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

My Autobiography * 

After The Stolen Child, being still unable to 
write, I dictated my Autobiography. My health was 
very precarious, — ^not so much so, however, as it is 
at present, — and I was anxious to leave some me- 
morial of what I had found the world to be. The 
work was composed with good feelings, and I think 
it was decidedly received with kindness; at least, 
I feel myself under many obligations to the public 
press, and I do not think it would increase my 
happiness to be shown that they ought to be less. 
Perhaps it is inseparable from the nature of my 
disease to have many regrets, and to take a good- 
natured view of things ; at least, I have observed in 
the Autobiography circumstances mentioned which, 
upon reflection, were susceptible of a different colour- 
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ing, and might have been shown more to my own 
advantage, without diminishing their truth* 

In that work it has been pointed out to me that in 
one instance my remarks are detractive to the character 
of Mr Davison, by whom the Greenock Advertiser 
was established. I can only say, that it was far from 
my intention to state any thing not perfectly correct 
with respect to any person. I spoke of that gentle* 
man as I remembered him, strictly in accordance 
with the impression he had made upon me ; but I do 
not mean to say that the notions which I formed of 
him were a whit more accurate than my youthful 
conclusions with respect to other subjects ; however^ 
as I shall have an opportunity of revising that work, 
I will endeavour to extinguish those blemishes which 
in any degree appear harsh, thoughtless, or unjust* 

When I undertook the work I was very ill, and 
though not deserted by my usual even feeling, it 
would be aflfectation to disguise that I considered my 
days numbered, which, by the by, they are ; moreover, 
it had occurred to me that my own adventures were 
as singular as those of the heroes of many novels, and 
that it might be as easy to draw for the materials of 

VOL. r. 2 F 
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a book on the memory as iq>oii die imagiaatioiu ' 
This is the true reason which induoed me to dii^ate 
the Autobiography, in which I have only given an 
aoeoimt of diose things that I thought would amuse 
or interest ** my public^" as fisur as my remem- 
bfance served, at no time very acciukte; witimut, 
however, pretending to give a moiety of what I 
mig^t have done. Indeed, the present woik is a 
pfoof of my abstinence, if that can be called ab^- 
nence which is in utterance. My whole MemoiES 
would have been too voluminous, and could not have 
been very well developed without makmg moie ado 
about myself than even the most indulgent of the 
world would have tolerated. A man must no^ forget, 
that however important the incidents of his life imiy 
be to himsdf, the general body of readers will regaxd 
his memoirs but as a common book, and never trouble 
themselves, in pursuit of pastime, to ascertain whether 
what they read consists of fact or of fietioiu 

Before the appearance of the Autobiography, I 
had really no ocmceptioii that I had made myself at 
all so interesting to others as the reoepticm of dbat 
work has taught me to beUeve, especially where it 
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appears to have been read wtdi most attentioii. I* 
think, however, that I should not, in some instances^, 
have been much blamed for not expa^essiag a higher 
opini(HL of the mere literary character thaa I have: 
done. I was not conscious o£ owing many civilities. 
to my reputation as an author^ while I was connnoed 
iJiat my projects carried into effect, entitled me to 
more consideration than any book I had written ; but 
though I diink so still, I hope there is no such arro* 
gance expressed as to lead any one to imagine that I 
set up my opinion in opposaition to what the world 
may be pleased to think. This much I can safely 
say, while I frankly own that I have not been in 
pecuniary matters one of the fortunate, that I do 
not see much reason, in my sitaati(m, to complain. 
My predestinarianism does not allow me to think 
I ought to cherish any sentiment but resignation 
under premature iafirmity, and truly, if my life be 
compared with that of any of my youthful compa- 
nions, I am certainly, in a sense, entitled to b^ re* 
garded as a very old man. Althoij^h it cannot be 
said that I have myself kk my own person aecom- 
plished much, I have yet sown the seeds of things that 
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in the course of nature may attain magnitude and 
afford shelter. 

It is no doubt true that in early life I had very 
jnajestie ideas about authors, but they related to men 
all of a caste £ur above me, — a caste into which I 
was afterwards taught by my own deficiencies I could 
never enter ; and it is with respect to this juvenile 
delusion that I ought to be considered as speaking, 
when I am supposed to undervalue the literary pro* 
fession. However, a man sets a very different value 
upon his own efforts from that which is done by 
others, and I must submit as well as I can to my 
destiny. Now and then the weakness of humanity, 
no doubt, makes me repine to have been so long 
employed, as the Scotch say, on ^^ cos'nent work,". — 
toil without recompense — ^for though well paid for 
my clerking, I have never been indemnified for my 
mental labour, nor for perseverance, nor for the 
tro\;ible of persuading others into tracks that they have 
found profitable ; but all I desire is, to be considered 
as actuated by fair motives, because I know that I 
have been so, and that where there is aught seem- 
ingly equivocal in my statements, I may receive the^ 
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charity of being thought not likely to have made 
them at all, if there had been any thing attached to 
them that would not bear investigation* I do not 
think myself a Solomon, nor do I approve now of 
many of my own transactions, though I have myself 
Tecorded them ; but it is scrimp justice to suppose 
that I did not always do what I thought my best. 
I have, it is true, in more than one instance disre- 
garded the ties of kindred and connexion, but I 
believe I had cause, and if I had not, something 
higher than the opinion of the world is requisite to 
convince me that I have done wrong. Accordingly^ 
I am not disposed to wish any essential alteration 
anade on my Autobiography, though I may expand 
hereafter some things that have been pointed out to 
me ; but it will be at the expense of a pardonable 
selfish feeling, which directed me merely to give an 
outline where the incident would have seemed less 
ordinary, had the narrative been fuller. 

I must not, however, say more, even although, in 
the opinion of friends, I may be still thought to have 
said too little. It is impossible, take all the care one 
can, to avoid being sometimes querulous, and very 
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cften ego&tical. I hare endeayoured, in speaking 
of myself, to be as little fli^rantly guilty of these 
two fiiults «8 I eoold ; nerertheless, I fear they will 
he too obvious. Nor, I hope, after the perusal of the 
Sirork, will it be imputed to me that I was actuated 
in writing it by any other motive than 1^ true and 
olmous one. It would have been more gratifying, 
I say sincerely, to have furnished by my actions a 
theme to others ; but I did think that I had seen as 
much of the world and society as most men, and that 
a frank and unaffected narrative of much which I had 
<experienced might possibly make a work as amusing 
as a noveL I had a mercenary object in view, besides 
other considerations, while I dictated the Autobio- 
'graphy ; and I cannot see that there was a great deal 
in what my lot had been that might not be toM ev^m 
to a stranger ; nor do I feel any diffidence in express^ 
ing a wish that the reader may be indulgent. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Stories of the Stucfy. 

While employed on my Autobiogfraphy, my two 
eldest sons resolved to go to Canada. The eldest, in 
my opinion very prudently, detennined to be nothing 
but a farmer ; the other carried with him a recom- 
' mendation from the Directors of the Canada Compa* 
ny, to be received into their establishment, which I 
do think was very kind of them to give, after the 
manner I had been obliged to speak from experience 
of my own treatment by the Company. I say this, 
because the simple fact itself might seem to imply 
that there was some sentiment of regret towards me 
in conferring this &vour ; but I consider it purely and 
entirely as kindness, and I hope my son will also con- 
sider it as such, for it so happens that I cannot but 
r^ard the treatment I experienced as altogedier owisig 
nmch more to the want of infomatioB^ than to atiy 
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design to affect me in the way their mode of nsage 
has done* But this is a digression — all I meant to 
say was, that the outfit of my two sons occasioned an 
extra expense ; and having no other means of provi- 
ding for it, I betook myself to the composition and 
dictation of another three-volume book ; — the Stories 
of the Study is the result. 

They are chiefly remarkable for their variety ; per- 
haps a curious metaphysician may here and there 
.detect reflections suggested by my situation — at least 
. I can do so myself; but it is for the public to deter- 
mine the respective merits of the Tales, I do not 
hesitate to say, however, that their defects are entitled 
to some indulgence, for they were written under cir- 
cumstances of great depression, and in bad health, 
during which I was twice, at different periods, speech- 
less, and once, for several days, deprived of the use 
of my sight ; but it has been my fate to suffer uncom- 
mon vicissitudes, and not the strangest is, that in a 
period considerably less than two years of great suf- 
fering, I have been enabled to dictate and publish 
ten volumes — ^much of them from bed, and often in 
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drcumstanees of anguish that there is no great bene- 
volence in wishing the reader may never know. 

In one respect, to myself at least, the Stories of 
the Study have a particular interest, and sometimes 
I fancy that there are readers who will enter into my 
feelings. The tale of the Black Pirate, I have already 
mentioned, is, with only the alteration of one single 
word, the entire composition of my youngest son, and 
I think exhibits very uncommon eloquence and con- 
ception for a lad of fifteen. It is certainly not very like 
a lucubration of mine, but the critics, with only one 
exception, have noticed it with approbation as such ; 
the exception is Captain Marryatt, of the Metropo- 
litan, who seems to have discerned, with great shrewd- 
ness, a discrepancy between it and my other works ; 
he does not appear to find fault with it so much on 
its own account, as on account of the difference dis- 
cernible between it and my Scottish stories* 

Another circumstance respecting the Stories of the 
Study should be mentioned. Being in a great hurry 
to get them finished, the work was sent to press be- 
fore it was completed, and the Scottish story of The 
. Jaunt was suggested by a friend, actually written by 
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himself as my amanuensis, and printed from his ma» 
nnscript. 

The Phrenological Story was intended seriously to 
expose the absurdities into which craniology may 
betray its votaries ; but it must have been too seriously 
done, for the irony is not obvious, and those critics 
who have spoken the most indulgently of the work 
have regarded it as a German story, if not real, a 
composition of the Teutonic order* 

The Greenwich Pensioner was not so well spoken 
of in the Metropolitan as in other publications m 
which it has been noticed, and here again I am obliged 
to acknowledge that Captain Marryatt's professional 
tact enabled him to discover its infirmities ; he spoke 
of it as a sailor, and perceived its marine defects, for 
which I have no excuse but my ignorance of nautical 
affairs to plead. As a picture of the workings of the 
human heart, however, I am sure it is not a fidluie — 
mmply because it was conceived with emotion, rdated 
with pathos, and with that soft kind of compassion 
which assures an author of his bdng under llie iR- 
fluence of natural feeling. 

Of the rest of ihe book I have no particular ree(4- 
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lection, or at least nothing to say about the differei^ 
stories in which the reader can be interested, beyc»id 
what I hare stated in the w<»rk itself. 

At the time I published the Stories of the Study^ 
I was induced to make a collection of some poe> 
tical scraps which were found lying about. I did 
not, at the time, think very much of them, chiefly 
because my youthful standard of poetry was very 
elevated, and a long period, frcrni a consciousness of 
deficiency, had elapsed since I had abandoned the 
•cultivation of the art. But their reception by parti- 
cular persons in whose discernment I have long had 
'great faith, led me to think that I had probably un- 
dervalued them, particularly The Hermit Peten 
In consequence I was induced to complete it in two 
additional cantos, and to open up again my poetical 
lode or vein. This, however, was not entirely a reso- 
lution of choice, but, in some degree, a work of 
necessity. My invalid condition disabled me from 
writing, and the state of my sight often from readii^, 
BO that I had no other pastime at the fireside, but 
** stringing blethers up in rhyme^** 

Before I conclude this chapter, I should mentimi 
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that I have been long a very general contributor to 
periodical works. Except in occasional tales, I was 
actuated, in thb kind of employment, by a wish to 
give my notions on temporary subjects ; some of 
these papers I must suppose were above par, because 
at the time they attracted particular notice, and were, 
in several cases, republished. 

The effect to myself of being a contributor of these 
kind of disquisitions was undoubtedly agreeable, for 
the variety of life that I have happened to see, ena- 
bled me sometimes to give inferences of the under« 
standing not common — I will not say original, but 
they were at least more or less remarkable. I do not, 
however, intend to trouble the reader with an account 
of my ephemeral productions, only I would observe 
as a lesson to others, that £rom the moment I began 
to draw upon Nature, my stock of materials seemed 
inexhaustible; but although recourse to the ever teem^ 
ing fountainhead is without question the path that leads 
to excellence, it yet often induces a carelessness fatal 
to progression. An author finds abundance of topics^ 
but somehow plenty makes him indolent, for when he 
makes Nature his handmaid he ceases to be scrupu- 
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lous- in selecting what she offers, and is in conse- 
quence more apt to be heedless of repetitions than even 
his reader in remarking them. He also becomes indif- 
ferent respecting many things about which he ought 
to be solicitous, because he observes that such matters 
are often more common than is generally supposed ; 
besides, be his powers ever so great, they are neces- 
sarily limited in their scope, while Nature always 
remains measureless in her variety and infinity* 

I had brought this work to this point this day, viz* 
24th June, 1834, when a friend reminded me that I 
had omitted in my catalogue two productions. The 
omission could not be intentional, as one of them, 
Glenfell, was supposed to have some merit,, and I 
instantly recollected it. The other, he says, was 
called Andrew of Padua, but it has entirely, even to 
the name, escaped my memory. There can, however, 
have been nothing remarkable about the history of 
either, or I would have remembered them ; and I only 
mention the fact as an illustration of the kind of for-, 
get fulness to which I am subject, perhaps I should 
say of the little heed which I give to my own works, 
but nobody will believe me. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I HAVB thus endearoured to give an account of my 
separate productions to the best of my recoUection, and 
also something of the feeling which I entertain myself 
towards them; I do not say cherish, because I doubt if 
I could do so justly, and because some of them have 
been preferred by the public more than others, which 
I seriously think have been consigned to unmerited 
neglect. 

Before considering the materials of this particular 
lucubration, I had no right notion of baring attempt^ 
^ so much; I had kept no account of my essays, nor 
do I know where even many of my novels may be 
found ; yet those who see with what rapt ardour I 
enter into a subject, can have no idea that, after the 
task is finished, I could ever become so indifferent to 
the result. 

It is not, however, altogether owing to this indif- 
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ference that I liave been led apparently to uDderyalae 
the mere literary diaracter. Many years ago 

" A change came o'er the spiril; of my dream" 
of life, and I was mored to desire, rather than to make 
books £:om topics supplied by others, to furnish a^topic 
from myself. I cannot state when this happened, but 
the place and the occasion are still vividly in remem- 
brance. I was reading in the Lazaretto of Messina the 
life of Alfieri, and was prodigiously affected by the 
incidental observation, where he remarks, that the test 
of greatness is the magnitude of a man's undertakings 
to benefit the world. The truth descended on me like 
inspiration* I rose agitated firom my seat, and could 
think of nothing all the remainder of the day, but of 
corroborative circumstances. Since that time I have 
ereac heki literature to be a secondary pursuit — the 
means of i^cording what has been done ; and thus» 
although a voluminous author, I cannot persuade 
mysdf how in that way I should have ever merited 
die distinction to which I aspired, or attained the 
glittering goal towards which my hopes struggled. 

The sentiment of Alfieri did not, however, cause 
me to ent^ on a new line of life ; but it elevated my 
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motives, and lent energy to the impulses by which I 
wa3 actuated, for I had previously determined, as I 
have narrated, to be distinguished ; it only made me 
sensible that distinction without benevolence was un- 
worthy of a rational being's pursuit. The creation of 
books did not appear'to me to fall within the scope of 
his sublime idea of greatness, and therefore I con- 
ceive that, although few authors have published, in so 
short a time, more various productions, I have not 
earned, estimated by his test, which I think the true 
one, any claim to a better reward than is due to inde- 
fatigable exertion. However I am not the first in 
whom the desire of fetme has been greater than the 
talent to acquire it. From my earliest recollection, 
both by meditation and action, I have been devoted to 
what I thought the accomplishment of useful purpo-* 
ses, and my chief recompense is the satisfaction, un- 
doubtedly, of my own bosom. Yet my eflforts, I 
think, have not been altogether ineffectual, and the 
consciousness of this emboldens me to say, that I 
must be much misunderstood by those who imagine that, 
the pressure of disease, and the embraces of poverty, 
could greatly darken the cheerfulness of my mind in 
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reflecting that I have not been ordained in vain, A 
puling sickly expression, no doubt, often escapes me, 
but I am in the habitual practice of uttering what I 
think, and it may indulgently be called to mind, that 
in addition to being deprived of locomotion and ren- 
dered helpless, I often suffer anguish and merciless 
pain to a degree that ought to be allowed in extenu- 
ation of this hunian offence. I do not, however, alwayd 
repine, and I can look on the moral g^een around 
me, though I see arid spots here and there, with com- 
parative complacency and pleasure, as I repeat a sen- 
timent of my aspiring years. 

*• Benevolence is like the generous sun, 
Whose free impartial splendour fosters all ; 
It is the radiance of the human soul, 
The proof and sign gf its celestfal birth. 
All other creatures of corporeal ore 
Partake the common qualities of man ; 
Love, hatred, anger, all particular aims ; 
But in that infinite and pure efFusion,^* 
That only passion of divinity. 
He owns no rival but the Heavenly God." 

Antonia* 

END OF THE LITERARY LIFE. 
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ESTIMATE OF MYSELF. 

Although I Lave endeavoured to speak of mysdf 
i¥ith no more partiality than a friend, it may be 
imagined that I have a higher notion of my own 
powers tlian I really lay daim to* It may be so^ 
but liiis essay will be at least curious as an effort of 
candour. 

The love of fame was my ruling pasaUm, nor do I 
ever recollect being vain of any praise that my own 
judgment did not in some degree ratify as deserved. 
The consciousness of this has made me often assert, 
and I believe conscientiously, that those who thought 
me capable of being ruled by vanity mistook my 
character. I was much too sensitive to approbation 
ever to think myself meritorious, a feeling the reverse 
of vanity, which always imagines itself entitled to 
more honour than it receives. But no man could 
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inhale praise mik a keener reiisb, and few so enter- 
prising have received less of it in a substantial form. 
But the absence of vanity was compensated by tt 
more ungracious feeling, I would say unamiable. 
There is, however, no reason to be too harsh in 
speaking of one's-self. — Knowing that I was always 
frank and nncere, far beyond what I saw mysdf sup- 
posed to be, I have uniformly resented, perhaps some- 
times too ardently, not only every imputation, but 
every susjncion, of bring actuated by sinister motives. 
At the same time I have been too credulous, ascribing 
sincerity to others, that was not verified by the re^t. 
I was indeed no matdi for the hypomtical, whether 
so by design or delusion ; nor did it abate my chagrin 
to know, 

** That neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy^ the only evil that walks 
Invisible except to God alone. *' 

I was never vindictive, though often resentful ; nor, 
when the indignation of the moment cooled, did I 
feel the sentiment of revenge, — the desire to inflict 
vengeance for wrong. From the day I went to Lon- 
.don till I returned a hopeless invalid, exceeded thnty 
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years, and no man could, in his heart, accuse me, in 
that period, of having done him any evil. When I 
left Scotland, I had not, I believe, an enemy. 

Of the quality of my little talent I am more diffi- 
dent to say what I think, because I am conscious of 
a great short-coming in endeavours to hopes. But 
my publications, in little more than twenty years, 
with long intervals of toilsome activity and of indis- 
position, prove my sedentary industry. I have never 
seen the clerk or amanuensis who could exhaust my 
assiduity, I might say, perhaps, whom I could not 
tire. 

In my works I have not attained excellence, but 
some of them are considered not without merit, and 
those have made their way to their little prominence 
without the advocacy of any associate, or any effort 
on my own part, directly or indirectly, to make them 
known. 

My volumes of Travels evince some observation, 
ingenuity, and enterprise. 

The Life of Wolsey, and my Historical Sketches, 
afford evidence of research. 

In my biographical works candour is not wanting. 
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My various Essays show that I was not ignorant 
of the subjects of which they treated. 

My Novels and " clishmaclavers/' of that class of 'j 
fiction to which they belong, are said to show know- 
ledge of the human heart, as well as picturesque de- 
scription. 

Much of my Poetry is little known as mine, and it 
is only lately that I have set up any pretensions at 
all as a verse-maker. 

And my published Dramas, for number and variety, 
entitle me to be ranked among the most considerable 
dramatic authors of my native land, and I have sever 
ral manuscripts of plays, at least half-a-dozen, lying 
by me. 

• Enougbf, however, of literature is before the public, 
by whidh my station as an author may be determined. 
But X shall not be justly dealt with if I am considered 
merely as a literary man : all that I have done ought 
to be taken into the estimate, and against many faults 
and blemishes many cares should be placed, disap- 
pointments, ill-requited struggles, and misfortunes of 
no common kmd, with the depressing feeling, in cala- 
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mitoiis eireiuBstaiicesy of how mxxk I stood hi the 
need of heartening from a fnend. 

But when my num^ous books are forgotten, I shall 
yet be ranembeted* At a period when all the asso.-* 
ranee of a provision for my family was announced to 
be a fallacy, I contrived the Canada Company, which 
wiU hereafter be q>oken of among the eras c£ a nation 
destined to greatness. That project, flourishingly 
carried into effect, I not only projected, but establish* 
ed myself; and lands, now more extensive than all the 
arable land of Scotfand, are in process of settlement^ 
and attractive to the superabundant population of the 
United Kingdom. 

With having accomplished the establishment ot so 
great an undertaking, I would have beeis^satisfied; 
but my recompense was a mystery. However, con* 
vinced of my own rectitude, I set myself to the 
renewal of my colonial schemes, and the British iVmer 
rican Land Company is the result. Subsequently* 
when a little recovered from the malady and impfes* 
sions which induced me to give up my connexions 
with that second project, iint Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies gave me leave to attempt the formation 
of a third Land Company, bnt which an indiscreet 
grant of a former Government rendered unavailing.* 

# I do not advert to the Caledonian Asylum for the sons of 
Scottish soldiers and sailors, in the field north of PentonviUe, nor 
to the Union Canal between Edinburgh and Glasgow, because I 
had nothing to do with the conception of either of these works. 
Bat with respect to the latter, it is not generally known how 
much Scotland owes to me. The story is diverting, not only 
on its own account, but as a biographical anecdote. 

I am not aware of having, in any other instance, so palpably 
addressed myself to the selfishness of mankind ; or, rather, of 
having so perfectly ascertained the farcical form of going to Par- 
liament with private bills. I suppose some occult consciousness 
of this is the cause why I have seldom spoken of it. For the- 
benefit, however, of the Reformed House of Commons, I shaft 
now " let the cat out of the bag." 

My friend Mr O— — introduced me to Mr L— — , when he 
was first in London for the bill, and I helped him what I could 
to votes, for I had then upwards of sixty acquaintances, mem* 
bers of Parliament, but the bill, that year, was lost. In the fol- 
lowing, the Company employed me again formally, and Lofrd 
Melville was ostensibly at the head of the opposing party. All 
that I could do among personal friends, I readily promised to> 
try, but the first Lord of the Admiralty was a scaring bogle. 
However, the second reading of the bill happened to be fixed 
for an evening on which the Catholic question was coming on, and 
when the House would, in consequence, be full. My friend George 
Moncreiff, a son of the late reverend Baronet, and brother of the- 
learned Lord of that name, was the secretaiy of the Company,, 
and was advised to get the reading put off, but I drew hope from 
the circumstance, and ptojposed to him to cusvass the House of 
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These endeavours place me, I think, somewhat 
extra to common men ; few so alone in the world, and 

Commons individually. We both, however, thought at the 
time, that public men were in the practice of using their influ- 
ence in private matters, and the canvassing of the House seemed 
a very vain proceeding against a minister. However, I told 
Moncrieff that gouty heels were as good in such a case as 
intellectual heads, and the second reading of our bill was an 
order of the day. Accordingly, we resolved to apply to the 
members individually, which we did to a great extent; and I dare 
say, there are sapient personages still alive who recollect two 
very agreeable saponaceous gentlemen calling on them with 
most constitutional ideas of the wisdom of members of Par- 
liament. 

In this matter we were very successful^ and the predestined 
night arrived. Mr Moncreiff*, and Mr Downie of Appin, were 
with me in the gallery. The House was full— the appear- 
ance seemed more than usually sombre, and all was as solemn 
as a dirgie. The order of the day came on — a debate ensued—* 
a division was ordered— the gallery cleared — ^the " Noes** went 
into the lobby. . I looked behind — I saw the old, the fat, the 
gouty, the bald-headed and the intelligent, keeping their seats. 
We went down stairs^the solicitor was in a pucker. At last we 
heard the number of the votes, and that the second reading was 
carried in a very full house, by a majority of about two to one, 
as may be seen by the journals. The canal completed, exists a 
monument of the stratagem. 

In the end, the Directors of the Canal Company paid me for 
a carriage and all expenses, and handsomely, like a counsel on 
a case where a good estate is in jeopardy. Indeed, I must say, 
that they jare the only organs of a corporation which I ever 
served zealously and reaped satisfaction. 
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80 environed with perplexities, have originated such 
undertakings with higher or with purer aims. Other 
things might be n^entioned, still more illustrative of 
my adventurous and speculative views, but they are 
minutely enough noticed in my Autobiography, and I 
can have no wish to claim more than th^ candid will 
readily allow* It is my fate to be thankful for less 
than I might expect, but a resolution to depend only 
on myself has often stifled complaint when perhaps it 
mi^ht have been justified, and I feel stiU my nature 
so unsubdued, that but for total lameness, and ever* 
varying depression and infirmity, I see nothing that 
should not make me as independent in my conduct as 
other men,* 

♦ Tliejierte wKich I stOl feel, was thirty years ago not stronger 
than it is at this moment when the aim is eclipsed. I was then 
getting a new seal with armorial bearings, and I wrote to one 
of my companions that I had an intention of taking for my motto, 
** I will myself," or *• Hope and Try." The former I thought ra- 
ther arrogant, and took the latter ; but on the panel of a cariole, 
which I bought at Quebec, conceiving I had attained something, 
I changed it then to ** ettle** (aim). Feathers in the air show how 
the wind breathes, nor is it owing to the world that I am now so 
helpless — the groan of anguish should not, therefore, be mistaken 
for the moan of disappointment or sorrow. 
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Shade of tbe friend wbo earEest taught 
The glory meet for manly thought. 
And hopes of fame refulgent brought 

Bright from the sky ; — 
Deem'dst thou my lot with this was fraught? 

Lo ! where I lie I 

Yes — I may check the hopeless tear. 
Were anguish all I had to fear ; 
Who knows the bed is but a bier. 

Would e'er complain ? 
But life to wrench from famine here 

In helpless pain I 
• 
I thought the boundless flying wind 
That sweeps tiie welkin unconfined. 
Flew not more chartered than the nund 

From earth to heaven, 
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TVhen flowers and stars, a garland twined, 
To Hope were given. 

Stem Fortitude ! eflFectless power 
To him that feels affliction lower, 
And ling'ring lies in restless bower, 

As time creeps slow. 
Thou can'st but soothe to them the hour 

That see the woe. 

O Death t and wilt thou still impend, 
Nor bid this weary languor end ? 
Art thou indeed a worldly friend. 

And spar*st for grief? 
Thy sweet entrancing opiate send, 

Oh, grant relief I 

END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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